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PRECISION-BUILT BEARINGS 


SPEED MODERN JET PLANES! 


Jet planes flying faster than the speed of 
sound . . . turbines spinning at a rate of 
12,000 RPM . . . temperatures as high as 
500° F.—with a minimum of lubrication! 
Those are the punishing d ds today’s 
modern aircraft put on bearings! Small 
wonder then that major manufacturers 
of jet engines standardize on Bower 
aircraft bearings. Precision-built to toler- 
ances measured in millionths of an inch, 
these quality bearings operate with com- 
plete efficiency at peak speed and tem- 
perature loads. What do you make? If 
your product demands top-quality bear- 
ings you'll be wise to specify dependable 
Bower bearings. 


THE BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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Manya puzzling scientific problem 
is being unraveled in the labora- 
tories of America’s colleges and 
universities. Far-sighted indus- 
tries, seeking basic scientific infor- 
mation, participate in supporting 
these academic activities. 


Today, in every state of the 
union, scientists in 282 universi- 
ties and colleges, large and small, 
are working on basic science pro- 
jects ranging from the develop- 
ment of a billion-volt synchrotron 
to the analysis of citrus waste from 
which vitamin compounds may be 
extracted. 


Research professors, fellows and 
students in chemistry, engineering 
and physics employ elaborate tech- 
niques, complex equipment and 
vast libraries in unending basic 


“Vision is Indis pe usable to Proere 


What happens when 
scientific mysteries go to college? 


research applicable to fields such 
as foods, drugs, petroleum, rubber 
and countless others. 

Laboratory work is advancing 
the frontiers of scientific know- 
ledge in many unusual directions 

. the effect of light-absorbing 
filters . . . defrosting with high- 
frequency heat... tree-ring 
research to determine rainfall 
cycles. Findings are made avail- 
able to industry through published 
reports. 


Industry often uses these scien- 


tific facts in producing new or 
improved products. The funda- 
mental research conducted by 
educational institutions and by 
industry is a vitai national asset 
which has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the growth of America. 


In its pure and applied research 
programs, America is again prov- 
ing the value of free private man- 
agement and academic freedom 
which encourage ideas, ingenuity 
and the exploration of new 


untrodden fields. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Your money cheerfully refunded if 
Bos aren't convinced that Sylvania Tubes 
are the finest you've ever used! 
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Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes of any MADE IN USA 
popular type. If they don’t give more light 
and maintain color and brightness for a 
longer time than any other brand, send 
them back with your signed Certificate of 
Assurance and your money will be re- 
funded. 





2 reasons why Sylvania Tubes are finest 


A pioneer in fluorescent lighting, Sylvania has further 
established its leadership by 2 important develop- 
ments. 


1. Coil Coatings which contain closely controlled 
amounts of Zirconium Oxide ...a major factor in ena- 
bling Sylvania to triple the rated life of its fluorescent 
tubes. 


2. Better Fluorescent Powders developed from highly 
critical proportions of selected minerals, and applied 
by improved methods to assure uniform thickness on Ss x2 LVAN/ A 


the glass tubing, resulting in more even light for a WOOL WHITE 
longer time. STAND 
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Look for this sign! It identifies 
a Qualified Lighting Contrac- 
tor ready to offer you expert 
service and Sylvania quality 


tubes and fixtures. 


Sylvania Electric paren Ine. 1740 Broadway, ) NY 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; RADIO TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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Marine Midland has 
‘next-deor-neighbor” 
lnowledge of business 

and people tn 54- 
New York State 
Communities / 


The right man to manage your 

branch in ELMIRA may live next 

door to an officer of the local 
Marine Midland Bank 


On-the-spot help in locating qualified 
people in many New York State 
communities is often yours when your 
company banks with The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York. 

The 14 Marine Midland Banks have 
113 offices throughout New York State. 
Their officers are local people who know 
their communities. We'd like to show 
you some of the many ways their first- 
hand knowledge can be helpful to you. 


nm  @ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 








More control, 
better accuracy on 
straightening operations! 


FOR HEAVY WORK 


FOR LIGHT WORK 


Photo Courtesy Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Long Beach Division. Mfgrs. of the giant 
C-124 Globemaster Cargo and Troop 
Transport for the U.S.A.F. 


YOU CAN STRAIGHTEN all work faster with this Hufford 
Precision Hydraulic Straightening Press. Besides showing 
applied tonnage on a dial gauge—ideal for heavy jobs— 
an automatic counter shows ram travel continuously in 
increments of .010”. Where applied bending force is too 
light to register on the dial, the counter gives the de- 
sired sensitivity of control—makes light work as easy to 
straighten as high tonnage jobs. 

The counter can be instantly zeroed at any desired 
starting point—for example, where the ram first contacts 
the work. Thereafter, degree of bend is read directly. 
Fewer passes are needed to insure straightness because 
each stroke can be carefully increased to effect the most 
sensitive correction. 

¢ AUTOMATIC STROKE LIMITER is a protective mech- 
anism which halts the ram at any pre-set extension, 
protecting work against damage from over-bending and 
possible rejection. 

The HuFForD STRAIGHTENING PRESS saves time, saves 
material, gets work done more accurately and speedily 
because it’s engineered with the features shop men want 
and need! ASK FOR CIRCULAR! 


WON'T 
OVER-BEND 
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Corning’s EC GLASS 


chases away cold spots 


Some GLASS by Corning may be 
just the material to bring a new 
product idea of yours to life 


Berko Electric executives saw a brand new product 
possibility in Corning’s EC glass—an electric radi- 
ant heat panel for chilly bathrooms, playrooms, 
summer cottages or other problem cold spots in 
homes and offices. 

The EC glass itself is the heating element of 
the Berko panel—a 4-inch sheet of PYREX brand 
glass with a permanent electrically conductive coat- 
ing 16-millionths of an inch thick on its back 
surface. Here’s an efficient, safe space heater .. . 
without glowing coils or hot grids. 


GLASS ...a versatile design and 
engineering material 


EC (electrically conductive) glass is one of 
hundreds of glasses Corning has developed for im- 
proving product performance and looks, for replac- 
ing hard-to-get materials, for cutting production 
costs. And glass is available now—without limit. 

Don’t take for granted that glass can’t match 
your need. Discuss your problem with a Corning 
man who is experienced in the application of glass 
as a material for industrial and consumer products 
as well as component parts. Write, wire, or phone 
Specialty Products Department, Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 


GLASS IS AVAILABLE NOW... without limit! 


There may be an idea for you in this 
12-page illustrated booklet, “GLASS 
—its increasing importance in prod- 
uct design.” Fill in and mail the coupon 
and we'll send you a copy promptly. 


Comnineg meant ceseavch it Clladt 


@ VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER 


Some qualities that recommend giass by Corning 
os a modern design and engineering material 
1. Withstends weathering, chemical 5. Absorbs sudden and drastic tem- 


@tteck, abrasion and high tem- perature changes without crack- 
peratures. ing or breaking. 
2. Maintains original color, clarity 6 Omers high electri 
ical resistivity, 
and finish—permanently. low power losses, low or high 
3. Canbefusedorsolderedto metals,  _—tleleciric constants. 
7. impr product performance; 


adds sales appeal; lowers pro- 
duction costs. 








Corning Glass Works 


24 Crystal St., Corning, N.Y. 


Please send me your 12-page illustrated booklet, 
“Glass, its increasing importance in product design.” 
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To every executive 





who is concerned 





with planning his company’s 





éroup insurance 





If the management of your company plans to buy new group 


insurance or to extend existing employee benefits, it would 


be well for you to know of the many practical advantages 


of placing your group insurance with New York Life. 


Complete group coverages. New York Life offers a 
complete line of group insurance for both employ- 


ees and dependents. 


Flexible group contracts. New York Life offers mod- 
ern group contracts which are flexible enough to be 


fitted to each employer's individual needs. 


Trained group field organization. A full-time staff of 


salaried group insurance men have the know-how 


to adapt group contracts to meet your specifications. 


Nation-wide claims service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 


the United States and Canada. 


Low net cost. Contracts are administered at the low- 
* , ¢ 
est possible cost. New York Life is a mutual com- 
pany and the initial low premium may be further 


reduced by dividends. 


No matter where your company is located . . . no matter 
whether it has 25 employees or 25,000... New York Life 
can help you work out group insurance coverages to the 
satisfaction and benefit of both employer and employees. 
Ask your New York Life agent or your broker about New 


York Life’s Group Insurance. Call him today. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COM PANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





Majolica Plate 
Italian, circa 1520 
courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art 
William G. Mather Collection 


n ancient art becomes Big Business 


Egyptians were among the first to make them... 
but Cleopatra and her friends never dreamed of 
the sparkling china that graces your table today. 


Over the past quarter century, new, high stand- 
ards of craftmanship have been born. With 
warm, delicate colors ... durable glazes ... clays 
that stand up to pounding washers and biting 
detergents— masterpieces are being mass- 
produced—at the lowest relative cost in history. 


Ferro’s chemistry+engineering team has done 
much to make this ancient art a modern industry. 


Ferro’s Allied Engineering Division designed 
and built most of the modern kilns that revo- 
lutionized the business. Ferro also supplies 
the potter with his clays, glazes, and the deco- 
rative colors that go into your cups and plates. 


We'd like you to know this Ferro team. It has 
successfully carried the engineering +chemistry 
technique into many fields—chemicals, plastics, 
electrical heating, metal finishing, and others. 


Why not put this technique to work for you? 
Write Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


OUR FRONTIER 1s ENoincERe 





pOoUuence 


Proves Their Value! 


MOBILIFT 
Sout 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


.--More Maneuverable 
--- Quicker 
-«. They Do More Work 


Across the nation industries agree that 
MOBILIFT’S 15 years experience in build- 
ing and improving STAND-UP fork lift 
trucks assures an efficient. hard-working 
truck . . . speedy and maneuverable in tight 
places. 

Operators prefer MOBILIFT’S unob- 
structed visibility .., easy, less fatiguing han- 
dling , . . safety. 


Whether you need a 2,000-lb. capacity fork truck 
with 63” mast for loading and unloading trucks, 
or @ 3,500-pounder with 72” mast and 110” lift 
for your warehouse...a MOBILIFT Stasd-Up model 
will do your job quicker, safer, and at less cost. 


Unequalied manevverability...short turning radius 
. unobstructed forward-backward visibility . 
grouped push-pull, positive action controls ...safe 
“deadman™ broke ..these and other exclusive 
features make MOBILIFT Stand-Up models equally 
fast and efficient in crowded or roomy work areas. 


moOBILiFy) 
LevRMalic \ 
DRIVE_- 
835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
* 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 


1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA 


| 


5 


Reig. 1] 


Lev-R-Matic, grouped 2-way PUSH-PULL 
levers give instant, finger-tip control... 
forward, back, elevating, and tilting. 
MOBILIFT multiple disc clutch insures 
smooth, positive action... THERE ARE 
NO GEARS TO SHIFT! 

Mobil-Chain Lift...Controiled power, 
roller-chain-operated lift allows unob- 
structed view between uprights. 

MOBILIFT'S 3-cylinder heavy duty en- 
gine is air-cooled, compact, well-bal- 
anced and operates smoothly for long 
trouble-free service. 


STAND-UP MODELS IN 2,000, 2,500, 

3,000 and 3,500-POUND CAPACITIES are 

available with 63”, 72” and 83” MASTS. 
(Special Mast Heights to Order.) 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 





READERS REPORT 


A Matter of Fact 


Dear Sirs: 

Your article entit 
for Reuther’ {BW Ma 
contains a number of f 
m Our Opnuon, a terpretation of 
the action of the [nt itional Execu 
tive Board of UAW -CIO in placing an 
administratorship « Local 600 (at 
Ford Motor Co not bother 
in this letter with debating the inter 
pretation, but I w ike to point 
out the factual err 

(1) In presenting t ise against 
the officers of Loca the Interna 
tional officers of UAW-CIO did not 
use evidence devel by the Un 
American Activities mmittee, but 
evidence developed by 
union itself over a od of many 
months, the greater portion of which 
time was before the ym even knew 
that the House Un-A can Activities 
Committee was goin » hold hearings 
in Detroit. In this tion, I would 
like to point out that a matter of 
public record that International 
Executive Board called the officers of 
Local 600 before it October, 1951, 
and warned them t ease and desist 
from the practices which the board felt 
were causing great and irreparable harm 
to the membership of the entire union 
This also took place before it was known 
that the House Un-American Activities 
Committee was goin hold hearings 
in Detroit 

(2) Contrarv to 
your article that Jack nway, adminis 
trative assistant to Walter P. Reuther, 
never ran for union office, the fact is 
that Conway was cl in of the bar 
gaining committec his local union, 
Local No. 6 in Chicago, from 1942 
through 1945 

(3) Your articl 
may run for the pre v of the Ford 
local himself. The fact is that, under 
the provisions of the UAW constitu 
tion, Conway is not gible to run for 
office in Local 6( e he is not a 
member of the local. The constitution 
requires that in order to be eligible to 
run for local union office a person must 
have been a membe« good standing 
of the local union period of one 
vear 


1 New ‘Al 
22’52,p162 


i] errors and, 


International 


statement in 


that Conway 


FRANK WINN 
VAW-CIO 
DETROIT, MICH 


Hurrah for Hot Rodders 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to 
highly for the very in 
balanced article « 


npliment vou very 
formative and well 


d “Hot Rodding 
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Danly helps management solve 
today’s production problems 





Selecting the right press for the stamping job 
you are planning involves consideration of 
many important factors including cost, capacity, 

roduction rate and maintenance requirements. 
Banly simplifies this decision because Danly 
Presses are engineered for maximum efficiency 
in individual applications. Costly compromises 
between standard press models and your actual 
needs are eliminated. 


Mechanical Presses . 


ie 
qa 


AUTOFEED 


UNDERORIVE 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, 
TRIPLE ACTION 


Danly Autofeed Presses like the one shown at 
right have tripled production where faster cycling 
was required. Other Danly Presses are designed - 
to meet practically every possible production 
need. Call a Danly press engineer today . . . let 
him help solve your particular stamping problem. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 Sovth Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


.. 50 to 3000 Tons 





= 
7 
call 
* 
We 
=< 88: 


DOUBLE ACTION 
STRAIGHT SIDE 


it COST ‘a: 








OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCT OPERATION... 


mb Elec 


LA t TION S 
va. noeserowsn an 


...an end result of special engineering 


Many manufacturers have found 
that the use of a Lamb Electric 
Motor — engineered for their par- 
ticular device — greatly improved 
product operation. 


Better performance was obtained 
because the Lamb Electric Motor 
provided exact mechanical and 
electrical requirements. 


Other benefits frequently obtained 
with a specially engineered Lamb 
Electric Motor are—reduced prod- 
uct weight, compactness, improved 
appearance and lower cost. 


As you plan ahead, remember 
that our 37 years’ experience in 
the small motor field is available 
to help your company obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric-Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.-Leaside, Ontario 


Gear unit for 
reversing service 
with constant 
speed capacitor 
type motor 


Having inbuilt control switch and 
receptacie, this motor is readily adjust- 
able to portable tools and equipment. 


Series universal motor with inbuilt gear 
reduction and drive shaft at right angles 
to armature shoft. 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Fisted? PRODUCTS 


mb Electiic 


reactionat worserower MOTORS 





Roars Into Big Business” {[BW—Mar 
22’52,p46|. While we recognize and 
try to discourage the screwball drivers 
who race about towns in so-called “hot 
tods” we feel that this group is really 
a small percentage of the people who 
are interested in motor sports as a 
hobby. From this standpoint, we feel 
that your article presents a very un 
biased viewpoint, which should be ap- 
preciated by all motor enthusiasts who 
are indulging in this hobby in a con 
structive way. 

Personally, I feel that, if more people 
would make a little sport out of their 
driving and try to improve their driving 
habits in the same way that those in 
terested in golf try to improve their 
golf strokes, we would have a lot fewer 
accidents on our highways. Articles 
such as yours I’m sure would encourage 
that type of thinking 

Wirttiam C. CALLAHAN 
MOTORSPORT MAGAZINI 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


What Wood Said 
Dear Sir: 

In your article “Business Probes Its 
Own Structure” {BW —Apr.12’52,p42], 
you refer to American Management 
Assn.’s new research study, “Planning 
and Developing the Company Organi- 
zation Structure You quote a sen 
tence from a statement of Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck €& Co., which, stand 
ing by itself, may give an incorrect 
impression. We uld appreciate it 
if you would quote the full statement 
as Gen. Wood ga t to us 

“We complai out government in 
business, we stré the advantages of 
the free enterprise system, we complain 
about the totalitarian state, but in our 
industrial organizations, in our striving 
for efficiency, created more or 
less of a totalitari rganization in in 
dustry—particula ) laree industn 
[he problem of retaining efficiency and 
discipline in the irge organizations 
and vet allowin people to express 
themselves, to ex initiative, and to 
have some voi the affairs of the 
organization is the greatest problem for 
large industrial nizations to solve.” 

Gen. Wood ty the trend in in 
dustry toward realistic re-examination 
of its problems 1 view toward con- 
stant improvement He and other 
executives, whe tributed to the 
AMA surve\ gave their views 
of the good and desirable features 
of different type f organ‘zation. This 
material is presented by AMA in order 
to offer different points of view and 
different types of practices from which 
industry can select the best 

Ernest Dat 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSN 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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Who helped raise the dough? 


Read about the important part banks play 
in putting bread on your table 


Start with your grocer. 

Chances are a bank loan helped 
equip his store—even built his 
bread shelves. 

The wholesale baker? 

Well, some of his business is done 
on credit and he frequently borrows 
from a bank to supply your grocer 
and a lot of other grocers. 

But bank participation doesn’t 
stop at the wholesale bakery. 

With loans and a lot of other less 
tangible services, a whole string of 
banks help these people pass along 


your loaf of bread: 1. Flour mills; 
2. Grain merchants; 3. Grain ele- 
vators; 4. Railroads; 5. Trucking 
firms; 6. Wheat farmers. 

Actually, no step in the making 
and distributing of bread is taken 
without some help from some 
bank. 

And what’s true about bread is 
just as true about almost every 
other article bought and sold in 
daily living. 

Somewhere in the background 
there’s always a bank. 


Large or small, it has two tradi- 
tional American characteristics: 

It’s competing actively with 
some other bank for somebody’s 
business; it keeps an inquisitive 
nose to the grindstone looking for 
new and constructive ways to put 
money to work, 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





When expanding your plant, you can’t afford to wait for 
additional fire protection... you need the proper amount 
at once. However today, material priority regulations 
slow you up considerably...these delays hold back vital 
production and resulting revenue. Install a C-O-TWO 
Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing 
System in your plant now and new construction to come 
will be firesafe from the start. 

With a C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing System, simple piping, run- 
ning from one centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flammable liq- 
uids, electrical equipment, storage spaces, manufactur- 


minimum of expense and interruption. 

Future plant expansion is quickly and economical 
provided for by initially installing an oversized lo 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank...capacities ran 
from one to fifty tons. Discharge facilities can be eithe 
manual mechanical, manual electric, automatic mecha 
ical, automatic electric or a combination of these...a 
are easily extensible at a later date. 

Don’t take chances with future delayed installations 
secure the benefits of highly efficient fire protection eng 
neering today...our extensive experience over the year 
is at your disposal without obligation. Get the facts now 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 > 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers * Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Syste 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
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PROGRESS IN 


H-P-M, the first company to pioneer plastics 
molding machinery in this country, “takes its hat 
off” to the plastics industry for their unprece- 
dented progress in pioneering new markets for 
this wonder material that has contributed so 
much to our prosperous economy. 


By proven performance, plastics have earned for 
themselves the full-fledged right to be classified 
as engineering materials right 
along with metals, ceramics, 
wood, fabrics and other materials. 


And, as men with an eye to the 
future continue to eye the proper- 
ties of plastics . . . so, too, do 
manufacturers and custom molders 


PLASTICS propuction... Pa: = MM 


from coast to coast continue to look to H-P-M 
for new machinery developments which offer 
faster cycles, ever-larger capacities, fewer re- 
jects and resultant savings in production costs. 


Whatever your production problem . . . injec- 

tion, compression or transfer molding... there’s 

an H-P-M designed for the job. Call us in at the 
planning stage, won’t you? 


Today, H-P-M, who has special- 
ized in building hydraulic presses 
for three quarters of a century, 
continues to work hand-in-hand 
with the plastics industry .. . 
pioneering progress in plastics 
production! 


COMPANY 
MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries * Plastics 
Molding Presses * Die Casting Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 


1000 MARION ROAD 





IT JUST 
ISNT SO 


ERHAPS you have heard that everything is hunky-dory now as 

far as the scrap shortage is concerned . . . that the battle for scrap 
has been won and that scrap is coming to the steel mills in plentiful 
supply. 

It just isn’t so. 

It’s true enough that steel users and business men all over the 
country have responded magnificently to the steel industry’s desper- 
ate appeals for scrap. Shirt manufacturers, button makers, meat 
packers, paper mills and piano factories have dug out their dormant 
scrap in amazing quantities and turned it in. Scrap has come from 
places where you’d never think steel scrap would be found. Yet the 
scrap situation is still far from rosy. 

For despite all this effort, and even though warmer weather is 
making the movement of scrap easier everywhere, the fact remains 
that mill stock piles of scrap are still far smaller than they should be. 
Any falling off in the flow of scrap to the mills could easily create 
another emergency that would cripple or halt the production of steel. 
And this vitally concerns you. 

That’s why we remind you again to keep up the good work. Send 
in all your scrap. Keep your Scrap Salvage Committee on the job. 
And, above all, don’t relax your personal vigilance in seeing that 
every pound of dormant scrap, your worn-out tools and machinery, 
yes, even your long unused “‘standby”’ equipment is sent to your 
scrap dealers. 

All of this scrap is needed—and more and more will be needed as 
the new steel-making facilities now under construction begin opera- 
tions. Remember—more scrap means more steel—and more steel is 
what the Nation needs for its defense and prosperity. 


Let us add your name to this 


(SCRAP Dro E HONOR Rou 


Bayer = 


{ i 


eit” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. i. 
actively promoting BS scrap, os} os 
vage in its Roches’ 

slant. ““We have set up a os 

drive Chairman to work crap 
divisional and departmental 
supervision to obtain dormant 
scrap throughout the plant. In 
addition, Management has as- 
sisted in sos decisions for 
= »oaal of obsolete equipment 

_ tools no longer oeied for 

c perenne production, From July 
1 to December 31, a total of 
159 tons of scrap has been 
processed through our salvage 
group.” * 


LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY, INC. 
manufacture KDGEWORTH and 
HOLIDAY Pipe Tobacco, HOLI- 
pay Cigarettes, and other well- 
known tobacco products. Mr. 
H. ‘ord, Vice-President, 
writes: “I have personally su- 
pervised the scrapping of over 
100,000 Ibs. of miscellaneous 
tools, metals, etc. We believe 
we have done a thorough job 
in getting out this dormant 
scrap represented by worn-out 
and obsolete equipment, and 
there is little left on any of our 
properties that is not strictly 
modern.”’* 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 
makers of UNARCO pipe in- 
sulations, insulating blocks, 
asbestos packings and gaskets, 
advise that ““The six ponte of 
our Fibrous Products Division, 
which have little to do with 
anything pertaining to steel, 
located 784% tons of steel and 
iron scrap lying around —all of 
which was sold. They have 
located about 28 additional 
tons—mostly obsolete machin- 
ery and equipment— which 
they are now releasing for sale 
as scrap.” 


*These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 


You'll find your local scrap 


dealers listed in the 


yellow pages of the telephone directory 








® Tax Cuts... 


are in the wind. Next tax bill 
in Congress will be to lower—not raise 
—rates. The big question: Who will get 
relief—and how? P. 29 


® Abadan's .. . 


shutdown cut off 6% of the 
world’s oil and shook up oil operations 
evervwhere. But the industry shifted 
gears smoothly—and will take the re- 
turn of the big Iranian plant—if and 
when it comes—just smoothly. P. 72 


® Textiles ... 


. have a world distribution head- 
ache of their own. Production everv- 
where rises steadilv—but trade between 
nations in textiles lwindling just as 
steadily. P. 108 


> 


¢ Chlorophyll 


is the biggest thing the drug 
business has seen since the antihista- 
mines. It may be fabulous—but in anv 
case it’s at least getting fabulous pro- 
motion. P. 165 


e Buyers... 


are still saving their money at 
a record rate. Will t keep on salting 
the cash away? P. 174 
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EYE-CATCHING Du Pont DULUX Enamels on porch and lawn metal 


furniture promote showroom sales, stay smart for years. 


5 if 
WHETHER THE WEATHERMAN brings snow and ice or a scorching sum- 


mer sun, these step-down transformers will be protected over the 


DUCO Penetrating Primer gives lacquer-finished wood furniture added 
seratch resistance, as right side of test panel shows. 


years. They’re being sprayed with a heavy-duty DULUX finish scien- 
tifically formulated to stand up to outdoor exposure. 


Preparing Transformers for 20 Years Outdoors 


It takes a rugged finish to keep a transformer looking good 
after 20 years on a telegraph pole. But it is not unusual 
for this special Du Pont DULUX finish to do just that. 


A leading manufacturer of step-down trans- 
formers needed a finish that would provide 
outdoor protection and good looks over a 
long span of years. So Du Pont chemists 
developed a special finish formula contain- 
ing the famous DULUX vehicle—a finish 


that takes hard knocks during installation 
and servicing of the transformers, a finish 
that resists sudden temperature changes 
without blistering and cracking, a finish 
that stays uniform in color year in and 
year out whether in sun or shade. It has 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


DUCO AND DULUZ ARE REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


been an important factor to utility com- 
panies in keeping up appearance and keep- 
ing maintenance costs down. 


This is one of more than 12,000 Du Pont 


finish formulas now serving industry. If 


you're seeking a way to cut maintenance 
costs—or to make a product look better, 
wear better, sell better—contact the Du 
Pont sales technician in your area . . . or 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington, Del. 


GBOr2 Anniversary 
Better Things for Better Living 
«+» through Chemistry 


























CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. an agricultural insecticide to 
enable farmers to control more 
effectively infestations of crop- 
destroying insects. 


SOLUTION... 


. .. dusts and sprays made with 
toxaphene, a chemical developed 
by Hercules through its continu- 
ing research in terpene chemistry 
and chlorinated products. This in- 
secticide base is readily processed 
by manufacturers, is low in cost. 
Toxaphene insecticides are ap- 
plied with conventional equip- 
ment, and are effective against 
a wide variety of insect pests. 


RESULT... 


... greater crop yields, wherever 
farmers have used toxaphene 
properly under normal growing 
conditions. Introduced only five 
years ago, today millions of pounds 
of finished insecticides made with 
toxaphene are used annually. 
Write for information. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 268 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


HERCULES 
oad P af wh Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PAG! 
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Almost any losing political party—here or abroad—in recent years has 
had this consoling thought: “‘Look at the mess we left them.” 








Either party, logically, might so console itself next November. This 
wouldn’t be all sour grapes, either. When did you ever hear much more 
“downturn next year” talk than there is in the air right now? 


Maybe that helps account for Democrats who do not choose to run. 


- 
High GOP hopes aren’‘t dispelling business fears for 1953. 


There’s even talk in Wall Street—where the talkers would like not to 
believe it—that a Republican in the White House might be deflationary. 
Less federal spending, they say. 

Yet it must be remembered that this should beget a tax cut (page 29). 
There’s more business zip to consumer spending than to Treasury outlays. 

” 


Fears for next year, on top of what has been happening already, pretty 
well sterilize lurking inflationary forces. 











Competition is sharpening. Production has outrun demand in many 
lines. There still is no real labor pinch. Materials are easing. Consumer 
saving continues large. Prices have been sliding for a year. 

These are facts that brook no argument. Higher costs—in wages, 
transportation, fuel, steel—are beside the point, for the time at least. 


. 
Sharply curtailed demand abroad is the only quick way of explaining 





the growing ease in metals. 





Foreign lead recently sold as high as 25¢ a |b., against our ceiling of 
19¢. Recently, however, fair tonnages have been reported at 18Y%2¢—ond 
some odd lots as low at 17¥¢. 

Zinc that brought 30¢ now is down to our ceiling of 19/2¢. 

Tungsten ore now is described as “shaky,” manganese and chrome as 
“firm but quiet,” and tin as “stabilized.” 

o 

Zinc and lead supplies seem assured for this year. Surpluses rather 
than shortages actually are in sight. That has been the word coming out 
of the annual conventions of producers the last few days. 

om 

Copper still presents problems. But even here, the premium prices 

once paid abroad have toppled. 














Bids of 50¢ and 54¢ a Ib. have vanished long since. Business is hardly 
brisk around 37¢. But that still is a good bit above our ceiling on imported 
metal of 27%2¢—which is the “official” world price. 

a 

Aluminum from Europe now is reported coming into this market—and 
at prices below domestic quotations. Here, though, shifting trends in air- 
craft output necessarily hold the key to civilian supply. 

e 





There still seems no telling which way steel’s cat will jump. 

Talk of easiness has, of course, been predominant for some time. How- 
ever, Iron Age says this week ithat the “market looks tighter than it has 
for some weeks” with the signs hopeful “through the third quarter.” 
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That's quite a change. And the magazine lays a good bit of it to the 
auto makers who “‘are taking all they are allowed.” 
a 
What happens to steel will remain murky, of course, until effects of 
the wage-price wrangle have worn off. 








Uncertainty about supply naturally has distorted demand in some 
directions. There must have been efforts to beat a price rise. And some 
steel has been lost—perhaps half a week's output. 

Steel’s market has been anything but ‘’normal’’ for nearly two years. 
The interesting point still is where plant expansion will overtake demand. 

= 

Supplies of metals—and perhaps a lot of other materials—may have 
to be reappraised before long. For, if you take present easiness’ at face 
value, you quite possibly will fall into a trap. 

That’s so if business is to hold—or rise—the rest of the year. 

Metal needs have been overestimated for a long while on both the 
military and the civilian sides. 

But suppose military need gets rolling at the same time that consumer 
demand for things made of metal is picking up? Then you may bid goodbye 
to deflation: And don’t rule this out, either. 

+. 














Costs will pull an increasing weight on the side of inflation in the 
months ahead. Boosting prices to reflect costs may seem unthinkable now— 
in a week when a leading producer was cutting washing machine prices and 
two were reducing refrigerator output. But the pressure is there. 

* 





Most manufacturers face their most immediate cost boost in wages. 





You see it now in steel. It’s pending in oil. John Lewis and his coal 
miners are getting ready to fall into line. So it goes. 

In steel, too, you see higher prices in the making for the country’s 
most important raw material. In coal and petroleum, higher wages will 
push up the price of fuel (which will, in turn, press up on electric rates). 

Finally, the new freight rates will boost costs across the board 

Sooner or later, output is bound to suffer if prices can’t be raised. And 
that’s no deep, dark plot. Red ink cuts off marginal production. 

a 

Uncle Sam's budget position—and its influence on the supply of money 
—has been pushed into the background as a price factor. If people don’t 
need goods, why worry about the Treasury passing them more cash? 

Then, too, lagging arms output will hold down the 1952-53 deficit. 

But tax income to meet the outgo won’t be up to expectations, either. 








Outside Washington, guesses on the cash deficit for the fiscal year 
starting July 1 range all the way from $5-billion to $10-billion. 








Split the difference, and you probably won't go very far wrong 





This is without allowance for any major Congressional trimming of the 
budget. It does allow for a continuing lag in actual arms spending 
e 
The smaller the federal deficit, the less the Treasury will have to rely 
on the banks. That’s the best hope for holding down the money supply. 
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Here are shopping routes taken by three women in a self-service 
food store. Americans like to shop this way. In ten years, self- 
service food store volume has soared from two to more than eight- 
een billion dollars. One basic idea contributed greatly to this 
success story. That idea was the use of packages which protect 


2 the product and attract customers. 
This entlemen In the past 40 years Marathon has produced many firsts in 
’ f P 
food packaging. In the ten important years of self-service growth 
(1941-1951), Marathon’s net sales jumped five-fold . . . sure evi- 


2 
hs a Sales Cha rt dence that the nation’s leading food processors have come to rely 


on Marathon for packaging that protects and sells their products. 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from tree to finished 
package Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulpwood sources — 
pulp and paper plants—package-making plants—ink, engraving, 
and printing plants—years of creative design and merchandising 
experience. 





MARATHON packaging that sells food 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 











A major source for the four billion 


tin cans America uses each year 


It’s a practical certainty that you have cans in your cupboard that are 
made of tin plate from National Steel, the world’s largest independent 
produc er of tin mill products. 


National Steel has achieved a tremendous tin plate production volume 
through its Weirton Steel Company division, which operates the largest 
and fastest electrolytic lines in the steel industry. This National Steel 
division did much of the pioneer work in developing the electrolytic process 
which has revolutionized the production of tin plate. Recently, it originated 
a new method of utilizing these modern electro-plating facilities to effect 
savings of as much as 50% in scarce and precious tin. 


And the manufacture of tin plate is only one field in which National Steel 
has contributed to the continuous improvement that has taken place in 
steel technology. This year its expansion program will result in a 6,000,000 
ingot-ton capacity—more steel for America’s defense, more steel for 
America’s civilian needs. 


This is National Steel . . . always in the front of steel progress . . . fastest 


growing of America’s steel production leaders. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL- 


MAKING STRUCTURE 


. * 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. Produces a wide 
range of carbon steel products; 
is a major supplier of all types 
of steel for the auto industry. 


» 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel's 
tremendous needs, 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset buildings 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for stee! 
products in the Southwest. 





The purpose of a tripper is to dis- 
charge material from a belt con- 
veyor to one or more points 
alongside or below. Hewitt- 
Robins makes t ypes that are pro- 
pelled by the belt (illustrated), 
by hand, ropehaul or motor 
with or without patented dust- 
seal feature. 


LOOK WHAT WE DID TO DUST 


Danger lurks inside industrial plants 
where coal, grain, cement and other 
dust-laden materials are fed to giant 
storage units. For airborne dust can 
cause explosions, fires, health hazards 
or costly equipment damage. 
Controlling dust while loading into stor- 
age has been made possible with the 
Hewitt-Robins Dust Seal Tripper. This 
patented device discharges the material 
directly from a belt conveyor— by means 
of a special Self-Propelled Tripper— 
into a bank of sealed bunkers, bins or 
hoppers. 


Dust clouds which notmally would sat- 


HEWITT { 


urate the air throughout the entire load- 
ing area can be completely and safely 
confined in the storage bins with the 
Dust Seal Tripper. 


Both the Dust Seal Tripper and the orig- 
inal Belt-Propelled Tripper are Hewitt- 
Robins firsts. They are examples of the 
many pioneering contributions that 
Hewitt-Robins has made to solve the 
problems of conveying, screening and 
processing bulk materials. 


If you have a problem involving the 
handling of bulk material, bring it to 
Hewitt-Robins. 


* 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 
HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® mattresses, pil'ows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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1949 1950 1951 


Business Week Index (above)... . . +2356 12301 2387 2350 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2.085 #2, 2,131 2,065 
Production of automobiles and trucks 127,038 +123,180 125,347 166,502 
const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $49,181 $45,037 $43,452 $43,893 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) *7,120 ‘7,154 7,354 6,730 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) , 6,366 6,366 6,423 6,144 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,363 1,537 1,628 1,661 


eee 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 4314 4333 437.9 ; 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 280.9 282.1 288.7 1 1988 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 336.7 338.1 2336.1 74 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)........ 2.2... 00cccccceeseeeeees 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4. 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............ccceeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24. 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.49 $2.50 $2.51 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............+00+: 40.58¢ 41.25¢  41.46¢ ' 30.56¢ 
Wi REIL RD. > obo le Porn detc cls cccecscacsnsndddcnenaeaie $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $1.51 


FINANCE 
189.7 189.6 ; 135.7 
3.49% 3.51% 3.39% 3.05% 
28% 28% » 1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks , 51,176 52,993 ; +#45,210 
72,917 73,919 > ++71,147 


21,049 21,469 b ++9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks . 31,006 31,959 \ ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ; 23,393 24,216 , 23,883 


Letest Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK  — ee eer ~- eee 
Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis . 188.3 184.5 139.3 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $12,450 $12,908 $12,633 $8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended Apr. 19. # Not available. t Revised. 
+¢Estimate (BW —]ul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series om request 
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If you set out to build an industrial 
“proving ground” for valves, it could include few tougher 
tests than those imposed in normal services at this 
108-building plant for the manufacture of Staley’s Corn 
and Soy Bean Products at Decatur, Illinois. 


Processing heavy syrups and concentrates soon seeks 
out any weak spots in valve design and construction. The 
punishing work load on valves imposed by tremendous 
volumes of fluids handled is indicated by the water re- 
quirements alone,—over 20,000,000 gallons a day. 


Previous experience with the low-cost performance of 
Jenkins Valves led to their repeated choice for 30 new 
buildings constructed as part of Staley’s multi-million 
dollar post-war expansion program. 

This confidence in the extra measure of efficiency and 
endurance built into Jenkins Valves is shared by plant 
operating managements in every type of industry. 


Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins 
Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let 
the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve 
economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 





CONTROLLING FLOW from a syrup blending tank 
(above) requires valves that are “maintenance 
misers”. These are some of the thousands of Jenkins 
Valves in the Staley plant on water, steam, and 
processing pipelines, and on compressed air piping 
serving pneumatic ducts for dry products. 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 


VALVE Sx 


Ponkina (roy 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON Uncertainties in the business outlook seem to be mounting. Business- 
BUREAU men are asking what happens “if’—if the Korean fighting ends? If 
APR. 26, 1952 Europe’s tensions ease? If Congress cuts spending? If the GOP wins? 
Business Week’s Washington Bureau has asked government experts 
A to look ahead. They include both political analysts and forecasters of busi- 
ness. Their answers, of course, are educated guesses at best. But they 
BUSINESS still merit attention since they will figure in major government decisions. 


First, the answers to the “ifs.” 

End of the fighting seems near. Spring hasn’t brought an offensive— 
“a sign that Reds want to talk it out, not fight it out.” 

Russia’s West Europe offensive will be bloodless. Stalin’s emphasis 
now is on the advantages of trading with the U.S.S. R., as against the U.S. 

Spending will be cut. The Senate won’t be so harsh as the House. But 
barring a new crisis, the military will feel the brake. 

The GOP will win in November with either Sen. Taft or Gen. Eisen- 
hower. The assumption seems to be that Truman’s record can’t be over- 
come. 





Here’s the business outlook, short range, through the eyes of the fore- 
casters: , 

1952 will turn out to be good, measured by any recent standards. 
There will be plenty of soft spots, such as those in textiles, leather, fats and 
oils, and other consumer goods. But there will be these offsets: firmness 
in construction, in machinery, in other capital lines; in the rising level of 
wages, sparked by steel; in the rising level of government defense spending. 
Thus, on balance, 1952 is figured to be firm. 


The real recession threat is placed in 1953. The thinking on that score 
shapes up like this: 

Defense will be over the hump. The spending trend will remain up 
through December. Then it will level out, and might turn down. 

Investment in plant and equipment will taper. 

Foreign trade will be easing off. Military exports will be high. But 
sales of consumer goods abroad will be down, adding to the supplies avail- 
able for domestic consumption. 

Consumer spending won’t rise enough to take up the goods available. 
The Korean War hasn’t created any big backlog of consumer demand. 


How severe would such a recession be? Answers vary all over the lot. 
But the consensus is “worse than 1949.” 

How long might it last? Here again, there’s no real agreement. But 
most guesses are that the slump would run into 1954, maybe into 1955. 

The big problem will be prices. They’re still up in the clouds now. 
And getting them down, with labor costs high, will be slow and painful. 


The government will offer stimulants regardless of who’s in power. 

Credit will be made more plentiful. The beginning may well come soon. 
Watch for relaxation on auto and appliances terms, then on housing. 

And taxes will be cut—both individual income taxes, to stimulate con- 
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WASHINGTON sumer buying, and business taxes, to stimulate capital investment. Plans 
BUREAU already are under way for a cut next year (page 29). 
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City folks should note what’s happening to farmers. Prices are off on 
most major farm products. 

So the politicians are stepping in. Under the price support law, sup- 
ports would be reduced in 1953. For example, the present wheat floor would 
drop from about $1.84 to $1.59. But the law will be changed. 

Truman wants high farm prices, while deploring high food prices. He 
capitalized on this in 1948. And he’s polishing up a new program to go to 
Congress this spring or summer. It will put the GOP on a spot. Republi- 
cans fathered the flexible supports now in the law. If they stick with them, 
they will be charged with forcing lower prices on farmers. 


Natural gas prices will rise in many areas. Applications for increases 
will hit a new high at the Federal Power Commission. Many will be O.K.’d, 
because of rising production and distribution costs. 


Coal prices will rise, too. Washington is betting that John L. Lewis 
will force a wage raise by summer and that this will push prices up. 


Price rises in oil aren’t so sure. Oil costs are being pushed higher, but 
any lessening of the war danger will tend to dampen demand for the fuel. 
+ 
In the so-called “fair trade” laws: Congress is cold-shouldering the 
idea. 
Opponents have done a good job selling the position that it’s nothing 
but a federal license to fix retail prices. Congress is skittish on that. 


Holding mobilization personnel is a problem. Businessmen brought in 
to staff the various agencies are feeling frustrated. There’s less urgency in 
rearmament, now that officials figure a big war will be avoided. This makes 
it harder to get on with the production job. Then, there is the political 
handling of the steel wage issue, which most mobilizers regard as a threat 
to stabilization. The result is that some key men are pulling out and others 
are talking of going. 


Repercussions from the steel! seizure are setting in. First reaction in 
Congress was to denounce the action and let it go at that. 

But the voters are turning on the heat. The mail coming to congress- 
men on the steel issue is nearly as heavy as the flood that followed Korea 
and the firing of MacArthur. And most of it protests Truman’s action as 
unwarranted, illegal, or both. 

Congress may kill the Wage Stabilization Board when it extends the 
control law. The plan getting most support is to substitute a new all-public 
board and limit its considerations to “economic” issues. That would shut 
the door on such things as the union shop. 


Outright adjournment this summer now seems unlikely. Prospects are 
that Congress will only recess under a resolution permitting its leaders to 
call the House and Senate back at any time. That way, it will be a check 
on Truman. It can reconvene if it dislikes any actions he takes. 
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ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 
2141 North West 25th cAvenue 


Portland 10, Oregon 
March 3, 1952 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

67 Wall Street 

New York 5, New York 

Attention: Development & Research‘Division 





Gentlemen: 


We at ESCO specialize in the production of high alloy castings 

and our objective is to pour into our castings the ultimate in 
service life for the service intended. This means that we custom- 
alloy each ESCO casting according to its use whether it is for 
resistance to corrosion or heat, or for resistance to abrasion, 
wear and shock, 


Because of our wide range of special service alloys, you will 
find ESCO castings used in the most rugged applications of many 
and diverse industries including pulp and paper, chemical, 
petroleum, aircraft, and mining. ESCO castings are in jet 
engines, direct fired furnaces, rock crushers and corrosion 
resistant process equipment including pipe, valves, fittings 

and pumps. 


Sometimes we encounter perplexing metallurgical problems, and 
when we do, we do not hesitate to discuss our problems with your 
technical field men in the area, Their recommendations regarding 
the selection of raw materials, production methods, heat treat- 
ment and applications of metals and alloys have been invaluable 

to us, 


We extend our sincere thanks for this help, It is an unusual service 
which we greatly appreciate. 
Yours very truly, 


ELECTRIC STEEL ov aw COMPANY 
By Led 
Vice President 


Newman Ward/rs 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel We shall continue to make available to in- 
produced is being diverted to defense. dustry technical data and service experience 
Through application to the appropriate on alloys containing nickel, as dissemination 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- of such information can help promote the 
duction of engineering alloys for many end intelligent utilization of critical materials. 
uses in defense and defense-supporting 
industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. fut¥itc?%e% 








Most popular 
1952 models / 


This year, three out of four cars on 
U.S. roads will be old models! 


39% will be three to nine years old— 
their major repair age. No wonder motor 
experts say this is the year of repair! 

To thousands of auto service dealers, 
hundreds of miles from factories and 
parts depots, this great demand for 
repair parts will pose a problem. 


That's why, in sales meetings with 


dealers, motor car companies advise: 
“For faster turnover, lower inventory, 
more good-will; order repair parts via 
... Air Express! 


Air Express speed cuts days from 
repair time, builds dollar business at a 
cost of pennies. Whatever your need, 
you can profit from regular use of Air 
Express. Here’s why: 

IT’s FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services — gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at 70 exira cost 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—A xpress service 
costs less than y t gives you 


many profit-makit rtunities 


tions affect you? 
Express 
ss Agency. 


New parcel post 
Call your local a t of Air 
Division, Railway | 


“SAP LYORESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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1953 Tax Cuts Begin to Take Shape 


A drive to cut federal taxes, both 
corporate and personal, is shaping up 
for next year—no matter who wins the 


November election. How big the cut 


will be 1s guesswork now. But the odds 
are it will be more than token relief. 

If current soft spots develop into a 
broad recession, the cut could be deep. 
Republicans like Rep. Dan Reed 
(N. Y.) are talking about a $15-billion 
slash all the way back to pre-Korea 
rates. 

Some influential Democrats are think- 
ing in the same gencral terms. Most 
of them are toying with reductions 
back to something like the level pre- 
vailing after the Est post-Korean tax 
hike—which means a $6-billion slash. 


Chances for a solid tax cut will shrink 
if business improves toward the end 
of this year—as most Administration 
economists still expect. But even then 
it would remain a real possibility, par- 
ticularly for individual taxes. 
¢ Blueprints—The current talk of tax 
trimming is more than the ordinary 
burst of campaign-year promises. The 
Congress committees that write tax 
laws are getting tax-reducing plans for 
consideration next year from their joint 
technical staff—headed by Colin Stam. 

Twice in the past seven years Stam 
has been told to prepare such blue- 
prints. Once was in 1945—when Con- 
gress killed the World War II excess 
profits tax, knocked two points off the 


basic corporation rate, and trimmed 
personal income payments. The second 
time was in 1948, when Congress re- 
duced personal income taxes over 
President Truman’s veto. 

One plan that Stam will have ready 
next year for his Congressional bosses 
is an antirecession tax package, de- 
signed to: 

¢ Stimulate investment in new 
plant and equipment by reducing the 
corporation tax take. 

¢ Stimulate retail trade by giving 
taxpayers more money to spend. 

¢ If the recession is serious enough, 
stimulate price cuts by knocking off 
some of the excise taxes. 

Tax cutting plans center entirely in 








Congress so far. Treasury experts—at 
least when they are speaking officially— 
stress the possibility of inflation, rather 
than a recession. So they're opposed 
to anything that would reduce the 
Treasury take. Some of them guess that 
the current talk of reductions will blow 
over and that neither party—when the 
showdown comes next year—will ac- 
tually put through any significant cuts. 
Some would even bet on a raise. 

¢ Lighter Load—Without a recession, 
a lot of steam admittedly would go 
out of the reduction drive. But the 
cutters will argue that a lessened load, 
at least on individuals, is one way to 
keep business good. 

There’s no chance that the next 
Administration can avoid a showdown. 
For one thing, the 30% excess profits 
levy on corporations runs out June 30 
next vear. That will force a decision to 
restore, reduce, or let die. It involves 
about $2.7-billion a year at the present 
level of present corporation profits. 

Six months later the personal income 
rate increases in the Revenue Act of 
1951 will end. If Congress simply lets 
them die, rates would go back to the 
1950 level. 

In another three months—on Apr. 1, 
1954—the normal and surtax raises im- 
posed on corporations in 1951] expires. 

These cut-off dates assure a_ tax 
reckoning. Key tax men in both Houses 
believe that this year’s flareup over 
the budget will break out next year in 
demands for a lighter tax load. They 
think enough promises are going to be 
made this year to the people back 
home to make a reduction of some 
sort stick. 

Here’s how the prospects shape up. 


1. Corporation Taxes 


There has been a 57% increase in 
the total corporate tax yield since Korea. 
rhe question next year will be whether 
a cut would increase revenues by stimu- 
lating business. Tax collections so far 
this fiscal year are $1.5-billion to $2- 
billion behind what had been expected. 
If they don’t catch up, the tax cutters 
will take it as a sign that the time has 
come for a reduction. 

rhe first step usually proposed to 
help corporations is to kill the excess 
profits tax. This might be done next 
year, but another idea will be studied. 
l'ax-writing committees of Congress 
may suggest leaving at least part of the 
excess profits tax in effect, on the theory 
that the corporations that pay this 
tax aren’t the ones that need help. They 
may prefer to pass along a bigger cut 
in normal and surtax rates, to help 
corporations struggling to meet present 
basic rates out of reduced income. One 
trouble with this idea is that it would 
tend to freeze an excess profits levy 
into the tax structure as a permanent 
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thing—something that many tax theo- 
rists like no better than businessmen. 

The longer an excess profits tax stays 
in effect—and the further it gets from 
its base period—the more riddled it 
gets with inequities and absurdities. 
¢ Basic Ratio—There will be a strong 
push, though, to give part of the cor- 
porate tax relief in the form of cuts in 
the regular corporate income tax ef- 
fective rates—the average of normal and 
surtax rates on a corporation’s total 
income—ranged from a low of 21% to 
a high of 38% under the pre-Korea 
tax law. They jumped to a range of 
25% to 47% in the 1950 law, and to 
30% to 52% in the present act. These 
increases have bitten so deeply into 
business income that many Congress- 
men are ready to temper them regard- 
less of what happens to the 30% excess 
profits tax. 

Presidential candidate Taft is talking 
about a “substantial” cut the first year 
and a 15% to 20% cut at the end of 
his second year in office—should he win 
in November. Either party, to achieve 
anything like this, would probably start 
with the excess profits tax. Dropping it 
altogether would mean about a 10% 
slash in the corporation tax load if 
profits stayed near present levels. Cut- 
ting the tax in half, and going back 
to the basic rates of the 1950 Revenue 
Act, would be a 13% reduction. 


ll. Excise Levies 
The increase in excise tax yields has 


been 15% since Korea. The extra 
yicld for fiscal 1953 is expected to be 


$1.2-billion. Excises will enter the tax 
cutting act chiefly as a way to put price 
reductions into effect. The 10% tax 
on manufacturers’ prices of autos, 
household electric, gas and oil appli- 
ances, I'V and radio sets, phonographs, 
refrigerators, and quick freeze units 
would come under particular fire if con- 
sumers’ buying resistance deepens. 


ill. Personal Income 


Here’s where the hardest fighting 
comes in any tax cut. The issue is 
whether to pass the biggest reductions 
to low-income groups or to the top ones. 

If Congress votes to cut everyone's 
tax rate a given number of percentage 
points, the low income groups get a 
break. That's a three-point 
drop on a rate of 22% is a bigger per- 
centage reduction than a three-point 
drop on a 90% rate. If Congress votes 
a straight 10% reduction in income 
taxes as paid, the big break goes to the 
top brackets. 

A compromise is usually 
In 1945 the Democrats used both 
methods. There was a 5% slash based 
on taxes as previously paid and a three 
point reduction of the rates. 

In 1948—after three vetoes by Tru 
man—the Republican Congress put 
through its cut on the percent-of-taxes 
paid method, but on a graduated scale. 
Decreases ran from 12% on low in 
comes to 7.4% on high incomes. To 
swecten the measure for low incomes, 
exemptions were raised from $500 to 
$600, and persons r 65 were given 
relief. 


because 


the result. 


New Jersey Turnpike Builds a Spite Fence 


men threw up a timber and burlap barrier 
in front of the sign. New Jersey has banned 
billboards and advertising along the turn- 
pike to limit distraction of drivers and con- 
fusion with regular traffic signals. 


When an enterprising motel owner broke 
the rules and put up a sign on his property 
along the Jersey turnpike directing motor- 
ists to his establishment, the turnpike au- 
thorities moved in fast. Last week work- 
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On Its Own 


End of controls on rubber 
means that supplies are com- 
fortable and synthetic is ready 
to stand on its own feet. 


Last week National Production Au- 
thority lifted controls on rubber. For 
the first time in 11 years, the industry 
will be free—with a few exceptions—to 
use cither synthetic or natural rubber. 
NPA’s action brought to light two facts: 

¢ Natural rubber inventories are in 
good shape. 

¢ The synthetic rubber industry 
now is able to stand on its own feet. 

The one big control that still stands 
is the government ownership and opera- 
tion of all but a fraction of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry. The basic rub- 
ber law, which expires in June, is about 
to be extended for another year—per- 
haps two. Congress is highly security- 
minded about rubber ps won't con- 
sider disposal of government-owned 
plants at this time. 
¢ Conditions—Controllers turned syn- 
thetic rubber loose with one firm un- 
derstanding: Anytime U.S. industry 
drops its consumption of synthetic 
GR-S_ general purpose rubber below 
450,000 tons per year, controls will be 
slapped back on to keep consumption 
that high. For butyl rubber—the kind 
used in inner tubes—the floor is 60,000 
tons a year. Right now both GR-S 
and butyl are way above these floors. 
¢ Synthetic Popular—As things stand 
now, users like synthetic. At the cur- 
rent base price of 23¢ per Ib., they 
can get 2 lb. of GR-S for the price of 
1 Ib. of natural. The government, as 
sole buyer and seller of natural, is get- 
ting 484¢ per Ib. for natural now. But 
the trade believes that Washington’s 
price on natural will be lowered on June 
deliveries. Even so, all eves will be 
focused on natural rubber prices to see 
whether there’s any new wave of buy- 
ing demand for natural. 

Despite the price differential, about 
one-third of U.S. rubber consumption 
is still natural. Researchers haven't yet 
come up with a synthetic that will 
match certain of natural’s qualities—par- 
ticularly for sidewalls of tires. 
¢ Other Controls—The other controls 
still on rubber are on the minor side, 
or are about to be ended, too. The 
government is going to turn buying of 
dry natural rubber back to private in- 
dustry June 30, and liquid latex soon 
after. Buyers can have only 50% of 
their purchases of synthetic in the 
form of cold rubber. Minor restrictions 
on the use of crepe and high-tenacity 
rayon in rubber products also continue. 

‘U.S. synthetic capacity has been 
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heading skyward ever since Korea 
caught the industry with its plants 
down. GR-S capacity now is 800,000 
tons, and the government will continue 
its plans to have 840,000-ton capacity 
by yearend. Consumption now runs 
about 720,000 tons per year. 

¢ More Price Cuts—The goal is to keep 
all petroleum butadiene feedstock plants 
in operation. The new 450,000-ton 
floor would keep them going at 75% 
of their 600,000-ton capacity. Already, 
the government is slowing down pro- 
duction in its two alcohol-butadiene 
plants. 

Since alcohol-butadiene is higher- 
cost, closing down of these plants will 
mean another price cut on GR-S. Alco- 
hol-based rubber, which is now about 
one-fourth of production, costs about 
38¢ per Ib. to. produce. Petroleum- 
based rubber, on the other hand, costs 
only about 18¢. So today’s 23¢ selling 
price will be cut again—unless another 
round of inflation offsets the savings. 
Before Korea, GR-S sold for 184¢ per 
Ib., then moved up to 244¢, and finally 
to 26¢ as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. began charging off the cost of 
rcopening mothball plants. The 23¢- 
per-lb. price has been in effect since 
Mar. 8. 


OPS Lifts Price Lid 
On 16 Commodities 


The Office of Price Stabilization 
suspended price controls on 16 com- 
modities this week—with one eye on 
market reaction and the other on Con- 
gress. Of the two, OPS feared more 
what Congress might do. 

OPS picked its experimental decon- 
trol spots carefully. Hides, kips, and 
calf skins—among the items taken out 
from under ceilings—have been about 


months. 

Also decontrolled were wool, wool 
tops, wool noils, and wool waste. 

Fats and oils drew the biggest block 
of ceiling suspensions: Tallow, lard, 
vegetable oil stock, and the crude oils 
of cottonseed, soybeans, and corn. 
Alpaca, burlap, and animal waste fats 
completed the list. 

All safely qualified under the two 
basic standards that OPS will apply to 
decontrol (BW—Mar.22’52,p26): 

¢ The price must be “materially” 
below ceilings. 

¢ There must be no prospect—dis- 
cernible to OPS experts—that ceilings 
will have to be reimposed. 

OPS hopes this show of ending ceil- 
ings will convince Congress that it can 
do the whole decontrol job. But its de- 
control activities will have to take in 
more than the first 16 commodities 
to silence Congressional critics. 


Steel Pattern... 


... begins to take shape 
as Washington clears the deck 
for wage hikes and a small 
price boost. 


Washington this week was ready to 
impose its new wage-price pattern on 
the steel industry—nominally operated 
by the government now. 

First action came on the price front. 
Stabilizer Roger Putnam ordered price 
boss Ellis Arnall to draw up an order 
giving stcel ceilings a Capehart increase. 
This would work out to a steel price 
hike ranging from $2.84 to $3 a ton. 
Ironically, Putnam said steel manage- 
ments had withheld from stockholders 
the benefit of a Capehart increase they 
could have had months ago. However, 
before a raise is ordered, Putnam said 
that each company would have to ask 
for the increase. 

Putnam also said that next week he 
would tell Secretary of Commerce Saw- 
ver what wage increase should be given 
Phil Murray’s CIO steelworkers. Experts 
were guessing that Murray would get 
an increase equal to that part of the 
Wage Board package which was to have 
gone into effect immediately. This 
amounts to 124¢ per hour, plus fringe 
benefits worth about 5¢ an hour. 
¢ Renewed Controls—Meanwhile, the 
steel seizure has raised the question of 
whether there will be any controls law 
at all after June 30, when the Defense 
Production Act expires. 

The uproar over steel caused the 
Senate banking committee—which is 
leading the way on the legislation--to 
start from scratch beginning next weck. 
A month, ago the committee was all 
set to report out a bill that would have 
been virtually an extension of the pres- 
ent law. This week it gave up trying 
to write anything without going into 
the whole steel wage-price snarl—and 
particularly the role of WSB’s packaged 
wage increase recommendation, which 
could add up to 26¢ per hour. 
¢ Hearings—Next week the committee 
will hear testimony in closed hearings 
from ex-mobilization chief Charles 
Wilson and representatives of the CIO 
and steel management. Then the com- 
mittee will have a panel discussion 
with two or three representatives each 
from labor, steel management, and 
government. 

The committee’s game is to stall 
action until a steel settlement. If the 
settlement grants the full Wage Board 
recommendation and at same time 
gives anything like the $12-a-ton price 
increase asked by steel, the committee 
might well decide that controls should 
be junked. 
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The story of the Shell Oil Co. 
dren of a London curio dealer fastened sea- 
shells to their empty lunch boxes. Their 
father took a fancy to the idea, began to 
make shell-covered boxes to sell in his shop. 
Later on the dealer founded a company for 
international trade in curios and copra. The 
Shell mark stuck—even when the company 
branched out into the world oil business. 


BUSTER BROWN: the big bon 
tie, with his dog Tige, joined the trade- 
mark Hall of Fame in the early 1920s. He 
began life in the old New York Herald as 
the creation of pioneer comic-strip artist 
R. F. Outcault. In 1904 Brown Shoe Co. 
recognized the natural tieup with chil- 
dren’s shoes and bought the rights to 
Buster from Outcault. 





The now-famous blue bell of 
BELL: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was the inspiration of Angus S. 
Hibbard, who probably got his idea from 
the name of inventor Alexander Graham 
Bell. The first bell appeared in 1888, with 
Long Distance written across its face. The 
words were changed in 1895 to Local and 
Long Distance Telephone. Today's sign 
is about the same as the 192] revision. 


= Citi 
CIGARETTES 


R. J. Reynolds Co.’s sleepy- 
CAMEL: eyed dromedary was born of 
coincidence. It just happened that Barnum 
& Bailey circus came to Winston-Salem 
just at the time the tobacco company was 
putting out a new cigarette. Employees 
got the day off to see the circus. One of 
them took a picture of Old Joe, the circus 
camel. It so impressed company officials 
that they decided to adopt it. 


Trademarks: How They Got That Way 


AND HOW COMPANIES USE THEM TO BOOST BRAND NAMES 
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What’s in a brand name? Plenty, 
says Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 
whose 800 members met in New York 
last week to discuss more effective ways 
to educate shoppers on the importance 
of brand names and what they stand 
for. 

A nonprofit outfit, the Foundation 
took on the job in 1943 of selling the 
public on the idea that brand identifi- 
cation is a service to the public as much 
as to the manufacturer. The group, 
made up of manufacturers, newspapers, 
magazines, and ad agencies, tells its gen- 
cral story about brands and advertising 
in ads, car-cards, house-magazine fea- 
tures, and programs in schools. 
¢ Two-Way Protection—Just what is 
a brand name? It’s the spoken part of 
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the trademark, which is usually a pic- 
ture or symbol that distinguishes the 
goods of a particular producer. If a 
trademark happens to be words in- 
stead of a picture, then the trademark 
and brand name are one and the same. 
The big thing the foundation 
stresses is that a trademark is not a 
one-way road to plug a manufacturer’s 
product. ‘Truc, it protects the pro- 
ducer’s identification of his product. 
But it also protects the consumer by 
placing a direct responsibility on the 
manufacturer for the quality of his 
product. 
¢An Old Idea—Brand identification 
was not dreamed up by some enterpris- 
ing American adman. The idea trails 
back to prehistoric times. Excavators 
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digging around the ruins of a prehis- 
toric settlement near Corinth have 
come up with saucers and bowls at 
least 4,000 years old bearing the pot- 
ters’ marks. Excavations in Asia Minor 
and Egypt, too, have turned up bricks 
with tae manucacturer’s imprint. 

In the Middle Ages a trademark 
was more of a liability than anything 
else to a producer. The English Par- 
liament in 1266 passed a law requiring 
bakers to mark their bread: “If any 
bread be faultie in weight it may bec 
then knowne in whome the fault is.” 

In those days penaltics for infringe- 
ment were severe. A_ tapestry-worker 
in Flanders, for example, who failed 
to mark his work correctly would lose 
his right hand. Innkeepers who sold 
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ordinary wine for Rudesheimer were 
even hanged. 

¢ Imported—The first brand names 
known in this country naturally were 
brought over from Europe ~ Such 
brands as Cherry Rocher, a cordial 
sold since 1705 by Rocher Freres, 
Isere, France, and Crosse & Black- 
well food delicacies (1706), Royal 
Worcester porcelains (1751), Wedge- 
wood chinaware (1759) were all familar 
to the early colonial settlers. 

The oldest native American brand 
known is Old Medford Brand rum, 
sold in this country under the same 
brand name since 1715 Then followed 
umes E. Pepper distilled spirits (1776), 
\mes hand shovels (1774), and so on. 

The industrial revolution, with its 
well of native American products, 
yrought on a rash of new American 
rand names in the early 18th century. 
* Name It, It’s Yours—How do these 
manufacturers hit on a particular trade- 
nark or brand name? Some of them 
iave scientific market studies made, or 
onduct a contest. Or it may come out 
of accident or mere inspiration. Just 
take a look at today’s familiar brand 
names They run the gamut from 
foreign words (Bon Ami soap) to ini- 
tials and numbers (BVD_ underwear 
and A-] sauce). Some use personal 
names (Lincoln cars) or geographic 
names (Paris garters). A producer, or 
adman, may simply resort to the dic- 
tionary or reach the heights of inspira- 
tion by coining his own word (Uneeda 
biscuits, Kleenex). 

But the sky isn’t quite the limit. 

In order to get his trademark or brand 
name registered with the U.S. Patent 
Office in Washington, a manufacturer 
has to stick to certain rules. A trade- 
mark is positively not registerable if it 
is immoral, scandalous, or deceptive. 
It must be used in physical proximity 
to an actual product and must not be 
deceptively descriptive or be merely a 
surname. It cannot be a flag or coat 
of arms of the U.S. or any state, city, 
or country; a mark that falsely suggests 
connections with persons, institutions, 
beliefs; and so on. 
* Not Foolproof—Registering your 
trademark is not a necessary protection 
against getting your idea stolen, such 
as copyrighting a slogan is. The com- 
mon law says that whatever name a 
manufacturer settles on, if he is the 
first to use it, is his. Most manu- 
facturers do register their trademarks, 
though, as an additional protection. 
Today there are about 500,000 regis- 
tered trademarks on the books; about 
200,000 are active. 

Even registering your trademark is 
not foolproof, however. You may still 
lose it. In some cases, such as Aspirin, 
Linoleum, and others, the name eventu- 
ally becomes so descriptive of the prod- 
uct that it is no longer registerable. 
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U.S. Snubs Bolivian Tin 


RFC has already arranged to take care of minimum 
requirements by buying from other world sources. And so 
the new regime is in a weak bargaining position. 


When Bolivia’s late regime was over- 
thrown two weeks ago, it had been 
through a year of fruitless haggling 
over tin prices with the U.S. As a re- 
sult, it left 10,000 tons of the metal— 
three-fourths of Bolivia’s normal yearly 
export to the U.S.—piled up on the 
beaches of Antofagasta, north Chilean 
tin port (BW-—Apr.19’52,p158). To 
many U S. tin users, this was an alarm- 
ing situation. And when the new re- 
gime started talking of nationalizing 
the mines, the uneasiness increased. 
But the U.S. government’s tin experts 
aren’t turning a hair. 

That’s because Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., which has been battling 
the world’s tin producers over prices, 
has already guaranteed the U.S. enough 
tin to meet most current needs—leaving 
Bolivia out on a limb. 
¢ The Story—Bolivia’s tin for the U.S. 
has been piling up since spring of 1951, 
when the U.S. govemment halted 
private tin buying and RFC took over 
in an effort to bring world tin prices 
down. RFC has since negotiated long- 
term tin contracts with British Ma- 
lava, the Belgian Congo, and Indonesia 
at $1.215 a pound—substantially below 
last year’s prevailing world prices. 

RFC’s original offer to these three 
countries, and to Bolivia, was for $1.12. 
But Bolivia held out for more, de- 
manded $1.50. When agreement with 
the other three was finally reached 
early this year, Bolivia balked at the 
final $1.215 price, asked for $1.35, 
then $1.30. Negotiations came to a 
standstill in March. 

Now, RFC and the Bolivians aren’t 
even talking. Until the new govern- 
ment is recognized, RFC has no one 
to negotiate with anyway. 
¢ Comfortable—RIF'C can afford to sit 
still. Tin is no longer tight, and the 
Singapore price has already hit $1.17 
—below RFC’s contract price. U.S. 
minimum tin requirements for this 
year, exclusive of stockpile needs, are 
estimated at about 62,000 tons. Con- 
tracts already signed will bring in 53,000 
tons this year. The additional 9,000 
tons have already been bought by RFC 
on the open market, primarily in Thai 
land and Portugal. 
¢ Uncomfortable—Because their _ bar- 
gaining power is ebbing away, it’s up 
to the new Bolivian government to 
come to terms with RFC in a hurry 
About half the country’s annual tin 
output of 32,000 tons is normally ex 
ported to the United States. And it’s 


questionable how long U.S. banks will 
continue the loans they have been mak 
ing to Bolivia since tin exports to the 
U.S. halted. 

l'alk that the new regime would na 
tionalize Bolivia’s tin industry has 
quieted down for the present. A quick 
agreement with RFC would effectively 
stabilize the country’s desperate econ- 
omy. 
¢Not RFC’s Fault—Charges that 
RFC’s stubbom bargaining was re- 
sponsible for Bolivia’s bloody revolu 
tion don’t really hold up. 

RFC did its best to bolster the 
country’s sagging economy last Septem- 
ber, by buying some tin from Bolivia 
on a special one-month contract. RFC 
paid $1.12 a pound, with the proviso 
that the difference between this price 
and the price finally agreed upon would 
be repaid. Bolivia could have continued 
this arrangement, with retroactive pay- 
ments assured, until the final tin price 
was determined. Its negotiators, how- 
ever, refused. 
¢ Important Source—Despite the casing 
in world tin supplies, resumption of 
shipments from Bolivia would be im- 
portant to the United States. Stock- 
piling of tin was suspended in No 
vember, 1951, and can’t be continued 
until imports increase substantially. Na- 
tional Production Authority allocates 
about 5,000 tons of tin each month, 
and this has been sufficient to meet all 
military and most needs. Pri- 
vate inventories are low, however, and 
manufacturers are anxious to build up 
their stocks. RFC wants to turn back 
its tin buving functions to private 
enterprise, but this won't be possible 
until inventories a1 yrmal once again 

U.S. pig tin consumption in 1951] 
60,812 long tons—dropped 13% from 
76,308 in 1950 a result of NPA’s 
allocations. Only 57,188 tons of tin 
concentrate and metal were imported 
into the United States during 1951, 
as compared to the previous year’s 
108,797. The effect of the drop in 
imports: Government and private tin 
stocks (excluding t strategic stock- 
pile) totaled 40,986 tons in January, 
1951—about even with the level through 
1950. By December, 1951, stocks had 
dropped to 19,646 tons 

When RFC and the Bolivians even- 
tually get together, NPA will probably 
relax its use restrictions. But allocation 
controls will not be dropped until pri- 
vate inventories and the national stock- 
pile are rebuilt. 
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IT TAKES 603 
REPUBLICANS 
‘TO NOMINATE 
A PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE. 
THUS FAR... 


- .. THESE 
CANDIDATES .. . 


DELEGATES CHOSEN 
BUT NOT CLAIMED... 


_ DELEGATES NOT 
YET CHOSEN 


"eet eoeeve 


.. . CLAIM 
THIS MANY 
DELEGATES: 


PER 
252 
22 

6 

2 


). DOUGLAS 
SAM RAYBURN ....... 


see THESE 
CANDIDATES ... 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
ADLAI STEVENSON .... 


IT TAKES 616 
DEMOCRATS 
TO NOMINATE 
A PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE. 
THUS FAR... 


.. . CLAIM - 
THIS MANY | 
DELEGATES: 


: 42 


. 
. 


DELEGATES CHOSEN 


BUT NOT CLAIMED.... 


DELEGATES NOT 


592 


YET CHOSEN ......... 


Races Will Go Right Down to the Wire 


Two months before the big political 
conventions, the U.S. finds itself in a 
situation that hasn’t been matched for 
32 years. In every election since 1920, 
at least one of the two major parties 
has gone into convention with an obvi- 
ous candidate. This year neither one 
knows who its man will be. 

The preconvention campaigning has 

now passed the halfway mark. And it 
is still a horse race in both parties. 
e With a Rush—Over half the 1,205 
delegates to the Republican convention, 
starting July 7, have been selected. If 
you match up the number of delegates 
that each candidate is claiming, you 
find that Sen. Robert A. Taft still has 
the edge (table). But the really striking 
thing about the lineup is the wav Gen. 
Eisenhower has picked up delegates. At 
the start of the race, the professionals 
were pointing out that Eisenhower had 
the popular strength, but Taft had a 
long lead on votes at the convention. 

Claims at this stage don’t mean too 
much, though. Some of them overlap. 
Few delegates are ever pledged so firmly 
that they can’t jump on a likely-looking 
bandwagon (BW-—Jan.26’52,p24). 

Even on the basis of the most op- 
timistic claims, neither Eisenhower nor 
Taft has as much as 50% of the 603 
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votes that are needed for nomination. 
¢ First Ballot-What happens in con- 
ventions and primaries in the next 72 
days obviously will increase the strength 
of both. But unless one of them can 
get a real bandwagon going, there can 
be no first-ballot nomination at Chi- 
cago. 

There aren’t going to be many oppor- 
tunities to start a bandwagon from now 
on. Most of the big centers of popula- 
tion already have had their primaries. 
All the statewide popularity contests 
are over. There will be a fight for dele- 
gates in Massachusetts next weck and 
another in West Virginia, May 13. Both 
of these will be important, but Taft 
and Eisenhower won’t be matched di- 
rectly against each other on the ballot. 
¢ Stop Kefauver—On the Democratic 
side, a stop-Kefauver movement is clearly 
developing, countenanced if not directed 
by the Administration. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee is 
running high on a popular wave, caus- 
ing organization leaders in the big cities 
and in the South to throw up favorite 
son and sectional candidates to tie up 
convention delegates. 

This week’s announcement by Averell 
Harriman that he is in the race, and the 
organization of New York Democratic 


leaders behind him, is the most con- 
clusive evidence of efforts to box Ke- 
fauver in. 
¢ Florida Race—Kefauver is challenging 
his opposition with a full campaign in 
Florida against the South’s hero, Sen. 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia. That 
May 6 primary is going to be worth 
watching. Kefauver has aligned against 
him not only the real popularity of Rus- 
sell, but the active opposition of Gov. 
Fuller Warren and ex-Sen. Claude Pep- 
per. Russell is due to win, but his 
organization is not at all confident. 
Indeed, some of his supporters fear he 
can’t slow down the popularity of Ke- 
fauver, and they acknowledge a Florida 
defeat would be crucial. 

Here is about the best available sum- 
mary of where politics stand, with the 
Republicans and the Democrats: 


|. The Republicans 


Taft and Eisenhower have faced cach 
other for the last time in a direct pri- 
mary popularity contest. Taft is un- 
molested in the May 6 primary in his 
home state of Ohio—except by Harold 
Stassen. Eisenhower is not in the same 
kind of spot in Oregon, May 16. He 
faces Gov. Earl Warren of California, a 
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popular West Coast vote-getter. Stassen 
is in that race, too, but his showing has 
been so weak up to now that you can 
expect him to retire or fade out before 
the convention. 

Eisenhower has made a better show- 
ing than Taft with his strong runs in 
New Hampshire, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. His greatest vic- 
tory was his first, in New Hampshire. 
There, he and Taft were matched in a 
clear race, and Ike ran away with it. In 
Pennsylvania on Tuesday, Eisenhower 
put on a performance to match ‘Taft's 
tremendous vote-getting in Illinois. 
¢ Seesaw—The impressive write-in for 
Eisenhower in Minnesota was offset in 
good part by Taft’s write-in victory in 
Nebraska. New Jersey was clearly Eisen 
hower’s all the way, though Taft prob- 
ably made the best of a bad situation 
when he publicly withdrew after Gov. 
Driscoll pulled the state organization 
in behind Eisenhower. 

All in all, Eisenhower proved he was 
extremely popular, even in absentia. 
But ‘T'aft’s comeback in Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, and Illinois, after New Hamp- 
shire and Minnesota, kept him in the 
race, and strong. 

Even in their most enthusiastic talk, 
Eisenhower's supporters don’t stick very 
long to their boast of a first-ballot 
nomination. Neither do Taft people 
any longer wave off the opposition with 
a casual gesture. 

You can get all kinds of estimates of 
how things will look in July, but as of 
today most politicians figure the two 
leaders will go into Chicago almost neck 
and neck, each with something over 
400 pledged delegates 
e Last Minute—So what Warren does 
at Chicago—and to a lesser extent what 
Stassen’s supporters do—will determine 
whether (1) Ike or ‘Taft will pick up 
second- and third-ballot strength sufh- 
cient to win, or (2) a deadlock will de- 
velop in which a third man will be the 
olution 

his is pretty clear: Taft will hold 
out to the last against letting Eisen- 
hower have the nomination. Eisen- 
hower people, particularly Sen. Lodge 
and Sen. Duff, and Gov. Dewev, are 
equally prepared to stop ‘Taft if Eisen- 
hower can’t make it. 


ll. The Democrats 


The Democrats are pessimistic about 
winning, whoever the candidate may 
be. This pessimism is based mainly on 
fears that 

e Eisenhower as the nomince 
will be too powerful to be beaten by a 
newcomer to national politics 

e¢In a year of neither peace nor 
war, and with signs of economic illness 
around, the Roosevelt-Truman cra of 
20 unbroken years in office will be too 
hard a record to carry. 
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“Caretaker ticket” is a phrase you 
hear among Democrats. ‘They mean 
the first and second places should be se- 
lected to best keep the party together 
for four years, then make a strong 
comeback with a united party in 1956. 

Whatever the merits of these argu 
ments are, they are influencing the ac- 
tivities in behalf of the candidates. A 
lot of Democrats are convinced that 
this thinking is behind Gov. Adlai Ste 
venson’s decision to try to stay out of 
the race this year, though he would be 
odds-on favorite to win the nomination 
if he would but announce. 
¢ Tough Row to Hoe—Kefauver and 
Harriman backers don’t intend tp throw 
in the towel. Neither does Sen. Russell, 


though he admitte« has an almost 
impossible job of trying to get the 
nomination, and w d be even harder 
pressed if, as the nominee, he would 
have to seek votes in the eastern citics. 

Of course, spirit in rise between 
now and July if a K truce is signed, 
and if Northerners and Southerners 
can get together il rights plat- 
form. Democrats figure thev will 
know their chance tter once Eisen- 
hower gets home 

hey figure th n gain from a 
knockdown fight between the Taft and 
Eisenhower faction ithin the Re 
publican Party just nuch as the GOP 
would gain if the South staged a walk- 


out again on the ights issue. 


Convair’s MultiJet Bomber .. . 


x 


— a i Ps, , : 


... And Boeing's Try the Air 


The heavy jet bombers of the future are 
rapidly moving into the present. Upper pic- 
ture shows Convair's new eighit-jet job, the 
YB-60, on its first test flight at Fort Worth, 


Tex. Landing gear was painted out by the 
Air Force before the photo was released. 
Boeing's entry in the multi-jet sweepstakes, 
the YB-52, is shown below. 
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RYERSON STEELGRAMS 


Following are a few paragraphs on the steel situation as we see it here at Ryerson. 
We hope you will find the information helpful in planning your steel purchasing. 





Warehouse steel prices, frozen at 1950 levels throughout 1951, are now determined by 
new Government formula based on monthly average cost, including transportation 
charges, plus mark up. In beginning, we adjusted prices monthly to keep within 
Government Regulation. Now we have established prices on most products sufficiently 
below OPS ceilings to avoid monthly changes as prices vary. 


Steel procurement: Though most steel products are still in short supply, production 
is catching up with demand on some kinds and sizes. On carbon steel bars, for 
example, larger sizes are short—but our stocks of smaller sizes are fairly good in 
both hot rolled and cold finished. And both hot and cold rolled carbon steel sheets 
are also coming into better supply—especially cold rolled, although 19 gauge and 
lighter are not in as good supply as the heavier gauges. 

Our picture, briefly, on other products: Mechanical tubing—welded in good supply, 
seamless still tight. Alloy bars—over all stocks improving but still unbalanced as 
to sizes. Structurals and plates—demand still exceeds supply. And stainless steel— 
our stocks of nickel—bearing stainless are a little better (but use is still 
strictly controlled by the Government). 








More on stainless—Now you only need money to buy straight chrome stainless—no 
Government allotments or ratings of any kind are required. And as for money, the 
straight chrome types cost less than the nickel—bearing stainless steels they replace. 

While the use of chrome stainless was originally forced on manufacturers by 
Government restrictions on nickel, many companies have indicated that they may 
continue to use it—even when the 18-8 steels are again available. In other words, 
it took restrictions to reveal the possibilities of 430 and other straight chrome 
types. Ryerson has large and diversified stocks of these steels. 


Another change in alloy steel stocks is taking place in line with a new NPA 
practice. Steels affected—interim and boron alloys. Warehouses will be limited to 


.60 nickel and .15 moly in carburizing types and .40 nickel and .15 moly in direct 
hardening types. These continuing changes emphasize again the importance of knowing 
exactly how unfamiliar alloys will react—knowledge supplied by the hardenability 
information sent with every shipment of Ryerson certified alloys. 








Under the Government's Mills Plan, corporations must pay 70% of 1951 taxes in the 
first half of this year, and next year, law requires 80% payment in first half! 
Until last year, payment of only 50% in the first half was accepted practice. So 
this represents a considerable shift in the burden of cash requirements and may call 
for special fiscal planning by many companies. If your steel purchasing picture is 
affected, we suggest you discuss the matter with one of our experienced credit men. 
Fabricators who apply to NPA for ratings to purchase metal working machinery are 
finding it is not necessary to have contracts directly connected with the defense 
program. Those with work essential to civilian economy can easily get a rating, too. 











Babbitt procurement: Purchase of high tin babbitt still requires an M-8 certifica— 
tion, but Glyco babbitt from Ryerson, which has physicals equal to those of high tin 
types, is still available to all without a rating of any kind. And Glyco costs only 
about half as much...Our deliveries on alloy forgings are improving. Wire rope and 
chain—prompt shipment in a wide range of types and sizes. 

















As a substitute for cold drawn seamless mechanical tubing, Ryerson tubing 
specialists are recommending a welded tube identified as bright—finish hot rolled. 
this tube comes in a wide range of round and square sizes. Costs substantially less 
than the seamless and has a clean scale-free surface that takes paint very well. 
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You have so much to gain . . . when 
you let a Rapistan materials han- 
dling specialist survey your plant or 
warehouse. He will show you how 
to save time, space and labor by the 
efficient, low-cost Rapistan method. 
His counsel is free of charge, of 
course. If he does recommend Rap- 
istan equipment you'll be sure to 
gain in dependable, economical serv- 
ice day in and day out. . . because 
Rapistan equipment is Better 3 Ways! 
Rapistan flexibility gives you con- 
veyors adaptable to any floor plan; 
relocating the line is easy as moving 
furniture. Rapistan quality assures 
trouble-free service by the world’s 
“strongest per pound” conveyors 
with many patented features. Rap- 
istan value means low original cost, 
immediate savings in time, space 
andlabor. Rapistanequipment pays 
for itself... 


Better see Rapistan first! 


TO HELP YOU: We will be 
pleased to send you a free 28- 
page book packed with ideas 
on how to solve your handling 
problems. If you desire, we 
will also survey your han- 
dling needs without obligation. 
Write today. 


he RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
670 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS ONDUSTRIAL CASTERS « WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


A_umit of Rapistan equipment can turn your handling 
prob em into profit, Here a Floor-Veyor* power belt 
moves automobile supplies directly from receiving to 
second floor storage, saving slow elevator time and extra 
labor. When you need a low-cost, single unit answer to 
your problem, see Rapistan first! 


A une of Rapistan equipment can solve a wide variety 
of problems. Here a movable line of Rapid-Wheel* 
gravity conveyor flows cartons continuously from box 
car into warehouse. Minutes later it can be meved else- 
where for another job. For conveying equipment that 
pays off in many ways, see Rapistan first! 


AN ENGINEERED SYSTEM by Rapistan costs less because 
it's formed from combinations of “standard” units 
not high priced “specials.” It speeds output and cuts 
costs immediately. Manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
if you have ugh handling problem, call on Rap- 
istan engineers firs 1s 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Two auto companies cut prices this 
week—the first break in a _ vear-long 
trend upward. As a competitive move, 
Kaiser-Frazer sliced $100-$168 from tags 
on its Henry J line. General Motors 
cut $45-$71 from Cadillac prices. 

* 
Western Union is dickering to buy the 
teletypewriter business of AT&T, but 
the two companies haven’t yet agreed 
on price. The service grossed $60-mil- 
lion for AT&T last vear 

7 
A new weekly paper for the supermarket 
industry came this weck from Fairchild 
Publications. It lled Supermarket 
News. 

7 
The Supreme Court deelined to upset 
the 1949 reorganization plan for the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. Robert R 
Young (BW —Dec.15’51,p26) is still 
fighting the plan before ICC, which is 
expected to decide n if it will review 
the MOP case. As it stands, the plan 
would wipe out ommon stock; 
Young’s Alleghany Corp. holds nearly 
half the shares. 

+ 
Tourists don’t flock to Hawaii in No- 
vember as they do in Mav, so two U.S 
airlines have asked CAB. approval of 
cut-rate fares from Oct. 1 to Dec. 10. 
Regular fare is $288, round trip; United 
Air Lines and P American World 
Airways propos¢ off-season rate of 
$240, round trip 

2 
Alnico permanent magnets for radar, 
radio, and TV sets will be made in 
Edmore, Mich., instead of Schenectady, 
N. Y., starting about a vear from now. 
General Electric rbolov department 
will build a $34 llion plant at Ed- 
more, employing 150 to 200 workers. 


An antitrust order nst Richfield Oil 
Corp. was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. It forbids Richfield to require 
the renters of its f x stations to deal 
exclusively in Richfield gas, oil, acces 
sories, and parts 
Civilian courts nterfere with a 
military command wuthoritv to de 
clare a business ‘off limits,”” said 
a U.S. appeals t in Denver. The 
court upheld a ral who blacklisted 
a used car dealk Lawton, Okla., for 
misrepresenting new in selling it 
to an Army man 
Industry’s study I 
atomic energy (page 62) got a blessing 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which approved a $250,000 project of 
Detroit Edison 1d Dow Chemical 
(BW —Mar.22’52,p30) 


tric power from 
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Yes, the fragile-looking thread spun by the lowly spider is truly a “miracle” 
yarn—the strongest for its size of any fiber found in nature 
But today, new man-made fibers with outstanding properties are being 
leveloped for use by the progressive textile industry. Among the most remarkable 
ire those made with acrylonitrile produced in the United States by American 
yanamid Company. Textile fabrics made with acrylonitrile fibers rival silk 
or softness, wool for warmth—yet are moth- and mildew-proof, and resistant to 
shrinkage, sunlight, salt air and chemical fumes. These acrylic fibers are 
inding important uses for men’s and women’s suits dresses, blankets, sweaters, 
lraperies and outdoor sportswear. All of these new synthetic textile products 
ire being produced with Cyanamid’s acrylonitrile and Cyanamid itself is 
leveloping a special new acrylic fiber. 
Acrylonitrile, also a vital material in America’s synthetic rubber 
»roduction, is another example of Cyanamid’s contribution to industrial 


srogress and everyday living. 


AMERICAN Granamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N., Y, 


Materials for the Textile Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 








“This office was planned ra fast-moving business 


@ This company needed a place to work That of course, is not the end of the story. 
—in a hurry. Because of an unforeseen When the time comes to revise the floor 
emergency, it was necessary to move key layout to meet future expansion needs, 
personnel into a new plant office weeks things will continue to move fast. No tear- 
before the scheduled moving day. Fortu- ing down and rebuilding “permanent” 
nately, Hauserman Movable Interior Parti: Walls . . . no time-wasting construction 
_tions already had been specified—had been delays . . . no prolonged interruption of 


ordered before the emergency arose. office efficiency. These modern, streamlined 
walls will be taken down and re-erected 


At Hauserman, things moved ina hurry, overnight — efficiently and economically — 
too. Partitions were finished in record time. by Hauserman’s nation-wide service 
Factory-trained erection specialists were organization. 

flown to the job site 700 miles away. And 
finished offices—like the one above—were 
ready when needed. 


Any non-static business is a business that 
can. profit from maintenance-saving 
Hauserman Movable Partitions. Schools and 
hospitals, too, find them invaluable. Get the 


complete facts from your nearby Hauserman 

AUSERMAN Representative . . . or write today to The 

E. F. Hauserman Company, 7269 Grant Ave., 

Me Ms oi % . Cleveland 5, Ohio. In Canada: Cresswell- 
ov Pomeroy, Ltd., Toronto. 


OFFICES « SCHOOLS « LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS © INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Korweld — the non-metallic panel construction 


which combines the best features of a// types of interior 
partitions—is an exclusive Hauserman development. Ask 
your Hauserman Representative for facts about this 
revolutionary new product. # Trademark 





LATEST ITEM on food shelves has been hosiery. 


Housewife, who has learned to expect anything, is only mildly surprised as . . . 


Supermarkets Move Into Big New Field 


Having successfully taken on ciga 
rettes, drugs, housewares, magazines, 


cosmetics, and other nonfood items, 
the supermarket is now hopefully eve 
ing a new field—wearing apparel. It’s 
a tempting: market. ‘The nation’s hosiery 
bill alone runs in the neighborhood of 
$1-billion. 

Hosiery in particular looks like a 
natural for supermarkets. There's only 
one drawback: Selling socks is not at all 
like selling food. With drugs, say, it’s 
quite a dillerent story. ‘Tubes of tooth- 
paste and cans of tomatoes come in 
standard sizes and brands. But with 
textiles, the supermarket operator sinks 
into a morass of unbranded goods with 
an infinite range of sizes, grades, types, 
colors, and stvles. 

This difficulty has led hosiery com 
panies to feel their way along rather 
gingerly. It has been hard, therefore, 
to spot anv major marketing trends in 
the field. But last weck some real clues 
finally came through. The company 
that has probably made the greatest 
strides in supermarket distribution took 
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the wraps off its year-old program. 
¢ Big Subsidiary—The company is Ho- 
siery Guild, Inc., a subsidiary of Triad 
Hosiery Corp. Triad set up Hosier 
Guild last year to handle supermarket 
sales. Its record in a year’s time is im 
pressive 

It has already accumulated “well 
over” 1,000 U.S. supermarkets as out 
lets. About half of these are independent 
stores; the others belong to four of 
the nation’s major food chains—Amer- 
ican Stores, Grand Union, Stop & 
Shop, and Safeway. Through these 
stores, Hosiery Guild sells packaged 
socks for men, ‘women, and children. 
The socks come three or four pairs in 
a package. Packages sell for 99¢ or 
$1.19 each. 

Hosierv Guild has the socks made to 
its specifications in 14 mills (some of 
them Triad’s own), ships directly from 
mill to store. Over-all sales volume has 
reached “‘several million” dollars annu- 
ally at this early stage of the game. 
¢ Man at the Wheel—The Hosicry 
Guild program has been guided by an 


old hand at selling hosiery through 
mass-distribution outlets. Victor Le 
bow, as vice-president in charge of 
sales and advertising at Chester H. 
Roth, pioneered during the war with 
sclling hosiery in grocery stores (Kro- 
ger), auto supply stores (Western Auto, 
Gamble-Skogmo), and other unortho 
dox outlets (BW—Mar.3’51,p53). More 
recently, as private consultant, he also 
advised the Schulte chain on soft goods 
operations. Lebow is marketing counsel 
to Triad as well as a director of the 
company. 

On these pioneering experiments, 
including the ones that didn’t work 
(Schulte and Western Auto), Lebow 
built the base for his Hosiery Guild. 
¢ A Waming—Lebow doesn’t advise su- 
permarket operators to rush head-on 
into the hosiery business. ‘“laking on 
apparel,” he warns, “puts supermarket 
men right in the same field with some 
of the shrewdest merchants in the 
country.” He means the mail order, 
variety, and department store people. 

This warning, in general, sets the 
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Figurework Production 


DOUBLE 


with the 
Remington Rand 
Printing 
Calculator 


Here’s a compact figuring unit that performs all the functions of 
a calculator and an electric adding machine. You get figure pro- 
duction “on the double” because it produces a printed record of 
all figures used, eliminating time-wasting reruns. 

And you get the extra operating speed of the unique 
Remington Rand 10-key calculator keyboard . . . short-cut mul- 
tiplication and automatic division plus “high velocity” adding, 
listing and subtracting. 

Send the coupon today for details on how the Printing Calcu- 


lator will boost your figure production. 


Hremington. Fland. 


Room 2003, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
0 Please send me free complete information about 


the Remington Rand Printing Calculator. 
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whole tone of Lebow’s thinking on the 
subject. 

¢ Difference—Lebow takes the problem 
first of all from the customer's point 
of view. The housewife has always 
viewed the department store, seller of 
unbranded apparel, and the grocery 
store, seller of branded goods, in en- 
tirely different lights 

“She has always expected the depart- 
ment store buyer to be an expert who 
buys on her behalf and for her needs. 
She expects him to make a wide selec- 
tion among fabrics, constructions, 
yarns, colors.” 

In buying apparel at a supermarket 
she will expect the grocer operator to 
take over the same functions, says 
Lebow. 

“When she gets a bad can of 

branded tomatoes, the customer doesn’t 
blame the store. She blames the can- 
ner. But if she gets a shoddy pair of 
socks, she will blame the store.” 
e More Worries—There are other dis- 
advantages to the supermarket’s entry 
into apparel. The outstanding fact is 
that the customer has alwavs been 
used to making her selection—even in 
a varietv store—from“among a verv wide 
range of colors, sizes, styles, and price 
ranges. 

As an example, Lebow notes the 
number of price brackets in which a 
big department store will offer white 
broadcloth shirts for men. Thev range 
all the way from around $2 to more 
than $7. The customer can’t possibly 
get this kind of selection at a super 
market, which must concentrate on a 
few top-sclling items at a time 

Along with this is the grave defect, 
as far as apparel is concerned, inherent 
in the supermarket operation: The 
customer can’t take the sock or what 
ever out of the package and heft it. 
This in turn throws a heavy respon- 
sibility on the supermarket operator, 
one that Lebow is afraid a lot of oper- 
ators—particularly t independents 
won't live up to 

“The customer \ figure that what 
ever is in the bag | been picked by 
the storckeeper as best for her. It 
takes only one sleezy package of 89¢ 
socks to lose the sto 1 $20-a-week food 
customer.” 

e Different Background—The trouble, 
savs Lebow, is that the grocer hasn't 
the training or the disposition to be 
a buyer of apparel and textiles. He 
doesn’t know how to pick and choos 
among the bewildering array of app 

items. Furthermo his whole me 

chandising philosophy runs counter 

that in the apparel field. He constanth 
tries to buy a little cheaper so that he 
can sell the ime brands of goods 
cheaper than his mpetitors. When 
he gets a chance to choose between 
two packages of socks, he'll automati- 
cally pick the | expensive—despite 
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T-OLE 


Every rustable metal surface needs 
RUST-OLEUM—the exclusive formula 
proved in all ye of industry, at 
sea, above and below ground for 
over 25 years! Goes on easily by 
brush, dip or spray . . . dries to a 
firm, elastic, decorative finish that 
resists salt air, rain, snow, heat, 
fumes, smoke, etc, RUST-OLEUM ma 
be applied directly over surfaces al- 
ready rusted without removing all 


’ \ 
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ry 
the rust! Simply scrape and wire- 
brush to remove rust scale and loose 
particles. Sandblasting and other 
costly preparations are not usually 
required. So easy to use that one 
man often does the work of two! 
Specify RUST-OLEUM to your con- 
tractor, architect or maintenance 
department. Prompt delivery from 


Industrial Distributor stocks in prin- 
cipal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


RUST-OLEUM 
BEAUTIFIES AS IT 
PROTECTS — 
AVAILABLE IN 
ALL COLORS, 
ALUMINUM 

AND WHITE 


2426 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


FREE SURVEY: Place your rust problems 
in the hands of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. He 
will conduct a survey, including applications, 
specific tests, and recommendations, No cost 
or obligation, See Sweets for catalog and 
nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, or write for 
literature on your company letterhead. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2426 Oakton Street * Evanston, lilinois 


> SS 
.* St — , 0D Have o Qualified Representative Call. 


a | 
I 
I 
I 


(1) Full Details on FREE Survey. 
O Complete Literature. 
(1) Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source. 





\ StopNeadlss Wasi 


OF FUEL AND LABOR! 


How many thousands of dollars go up your 
chimney? If you don’t know we can give 
you the answer! Tens of thousands of fac- 
tories, stores, theaters, hotels, apartment 
houses, greenhouses and other large private 
and public buildings are using cheaper coal, 
less of it, and getting more heat for less 
money with a Combustioneer Automatic 
Hopper or Bin-Feed Coal Stoker. 


Save Up To 30% on Fuel— 
Over 50% On Firing Time ond Labor! 


Combustioneer exclusives make it possible. 
“Breathing” Fire-Bed—a patented transmis- 
sion, originated by Combustioneer, scientif- 
ically pulsates and keeps fire-bed porous, 
free-burning. On Bin-Feed Models — pat- 
ented worm transfer mechanism eliminates 
gear or chain drive under coal pile. Pick-Up 
Worm Section extends up to 16//; feet under 
coal pile. 
FREE SURVEY! 

You can have Combustioneer installed now! 
Hopper or bin-feed models, 9 to 1100 Ibs. 
per hour. Fully automatic. Range of models 
to fit most heating requirements. Write for 
full information including a free beating 
survey. Combustioneer DIVISION, THE STEEL 
PRODUCTS ENGINEERING COMPANY, DEPT. A, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


‘Better Heoting Equipment 
Since 1928" 


GAS BURNERS © HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE O!L BURNERS © STOKERS 
COAL-GAS-OIL FURNACES © HUMIDIFIERS 





the fact that it is less expensive be- 
cause it’s of lower quality. 
e Answers—Lebow’s own company has 
developed a marketing program in- 
tended to answer the major objections 
to apparel in supermarkets. It has: 

¢ Guaranteed quality and given 
the consumer confidence in the pack- 
aged product by having U.S. Testing 
Co. make continual quality checks at 
the mills; 

eCut the line down to five “fam- 
ily groups” of socks (boys’ socks, 
women’s and girls’ anklets, men’s ribbed 
socks, fancy socks, athletic 
socks); 

¢ Simplified buying by providing 
clear instructions at point of sale so 
that people know what size to buy; 

¢ Made it easy for the grocer by 
setting up an automatic system of re- 
ordering when the stock gets down to 
a certain level. 

What Hosiery Guild has done, in 
effect, is to take on the responsibility 
of hosiery buyer for the grocer. It 
specifies the exact quality and styling 
of the socks, sees that the mills supply 
what’s ordered, and changes styling ac- 
cording to season and fashion. The 
grocer doesn’t have to worry any more 


men’s 


about his sock section than about his 
dry cereals. 
e Other Lines—Hosiery Guild has also 
established a second line of socks for 
children. It has exclusive rights to use 
the Golden Book name and characters 
from Simon & Schuster, publisher of 
the Golden Book seri Story Socks, 
Inc., handles this end of the hosiery 
concern’s business 
Interestingly enough 
has not yet offered omen’s nylon 
stockings to the supermarket trade 
Eventually, it will add nylons to its 
line, but right n¢ major draw 
back holds it back: pilferage. ‘The com- 
pany simply finds that the rate of pil 
ferage of nylons at supermarkets 
is ‘fantastically high 
¢ Big Business—Ne 
backs or no drawbacks, hosiery is going 
to become big business for the super 
markets in the near future, just like 
drugs (BW—Feb.16’52,p158 
rettes (BW —Dec.1’5] p55 
One very good reason for this is the 
margins that the supermarket can work 
on. Hosiery Guild gives the super a 
334% margin. By ontrast, Lebow 
points out, the big ul-order 
must get a 38% margin on socks 


Hosiery Guild 
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CREDIT CARD is simply inserted into imprinter, which automatically records customer's 


name and number for dealer. 


Standard Oil of California is first booster of . . . 


Charga-Plate for Gas Stations 


Credit cards that allow motorists to 
buy gas, oil, and other things on 
the cuff have been popular with service 
stations for years. But the system had 
its kinks. Getting proper identification 
on sales slips by hand took time. And 
often the slips turned out to be il- 
legible 

This week Standard Oil Co. of Cali 


fornia decided to straighten out the 
kinks: It applied the Charga-Plate auto- 
matic system to it lit plan. Stand- 
ard calls it the Chevro-matic, to tie in 
with its Chevron-brand gasoline 

¢ Copy-Cat—The principle is basically 
the same as the Charga-Plate used by 
some 600 department stores It was 
tailor-made for Standard by Farrington 
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TIMBER STEEL 
1,048 300,000 board ft. 219,450 tons 


Quickly translating these raw materials into training 
centers for our Armed Forces takes a special brand of 
skill and speed made possible by AM F_DeWalt Power 
Saws. Because these saws cut with such speed and pre- 
cision, a builder can employ assembly-line methods to 
complete a barracks in less than 24 hours! 


ASPHALT SHINGLES CONCRETE 
29,788,000 squares 12,100,000 cu. yds. 


DE WALT POWER SAWS 
3500 


This amazing speed and precision have made DeWalts 
basic equipment in construction work of ail types, in 
lumber yards, in industrial plants, in wood and metal 
working shops throughout the world. A DeWalt cuts 
everything— wood, metal, plastics, composition ma- 
terials... and costs! 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fijth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. A P 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units « automatic 
loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms 
«cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts * mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices * naval ordnance « rolled and weided steel products 
* shell components « silver-zinc batteries * special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies * DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers * Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles «Cieve-Weld tire rims+ Junior velocipedes- 
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Proved. No protective job too tough! 


They threw the works at Mystik Tapes last time. During 
World War II Mystik Cloth Tapes supplied 65% of the total 
needs of industry and the armed forces. Sun, rain, salt 

spray, corrosion, abrasion ... Mystik proved what it can do. 
The terrific protective shipping problems of today’s 

military supply again are being met by the full 

line of pressure-sensitive Myst1K Tapes. Write for full 
information and samples now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 
2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


Mystik Cloth Tapes © Mystik Paper Masking Tapes ® Mystik Protecto-Mask 
Mystik Dri-Pipe © Mystik Spra-Mask © Mystik Sand-blast 








Mfg. Co., Boston, ich initiated the 
Charga-Plate. 

Oil companies have tinkered with the 
idea for some time t Standard says 
it is the first one t ill out with 
the plan. At least one major company 
tried it out some y« go, gave it up 
as too costly. Standard, however, savs it 
means big saving time and prac- 
tically climinates er 
eA New Start—Standard ; 
week to mail out th credit card 
to its half-million charge customers in 
the Far West. In most respects, it looks 
like the credit cards Standard used 
before. The differe: that the new 
card has clamped ts back an em- 
bossed aluminum plate that carries the 
name and credit r of the cus 
tomer 

l'o take care of t credit cards, 
Standard has bought from Farrington 
some 5,300 imprint It is installing 
the first of these in h of the 1,100 
company-owned outl operated by 
Standard stations. I] st of them will 
be leased to large ne dealers 
e Single Stroke— tk the Chevro- 
matic, the dealer sets the imprinter on 
top of the cash box—in Standard sta 
tions it will be on t gasoline pump 
island. When a customer presents his 
identification card, the dealer merely in- 
serts it into the imprinter. At a single 
stroke of the hand the imprinter 
records on the sal lip the date and 
the dealer's name and address, as well 
as the customer’s name and number— 
from his own credit card 
¢ Down-the-Line Cut—Standard and 
Farrington have | vorking jointly 
at the plan sinc 148. Standard gave 
it a 12-month t t Arizona. And 
here, savs Standard, are the results 

e Errors in identification cut 94 


e Charge-back dealers (sales 
slips returned without compensation be 
cause the purcha uldn’t be iden- 
tified) cut 80 

e Time spent iking out sales 
slips cut in half 

This week th tem is scheduled 
for Spokane, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, 
Portland, Seattk 1 Sacramento. By 
mid-June it wil t up in eight 
California citi tandard expects it 
will be in full n time for the 
peak gasoline s mn of July and 
August 
¢ Nothing New—S e stations are 
way down the users of the 
charge-it-plate t Farrington pio 
neered the field of charge account svs- 
tems for departn t stores in 1929. 
Since then, Ad graph-Multigraph 
Corp. has moved BW -—Sep.17’49, 
p62). In 1940 ! ston extended the 
credit system to ravel, through its 
Air Travel Plan t has also developed 
systems for prod grewers, hospital 
clinics, commi lepartments, and 
farm cooperatiy 
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eee SAY WHERE...IT’S THERE 


Moving electric power for industrial production around the map is almost as fast and 
as simple nowadays as carrying your portable radio to the peace and quiet of your 
study, or bringing your summer companion—the electric fan—down from the attic. 
America’s big wall-socket is important to everybody simply because there isn’t much 
peace and quiet in the world today. It’s reassuring to know that all the power this 
country needs is readily available wherever required, thanks to far-sighted planning 
in the public interest. And it’s amazing to reflect that this commodity which can’t 

be stored, can’t be stockpiled, is nonetheless a critical item on the defense list. 

You can’t see a kilowatt, or taste it or smell it—but you can thrill to its 

surging power and marvel at its versatility every time you walk down a 

factory assembly line. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Company to bring the facts about tric pot 
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— your guide to Better 
Records and Impres- 


sive Correspondence 


@ How to judge paper proper- 
ties and their value. 

@ How to determine the effect 
of paper prices on total record 
or letter costs. 

@ How to get the correct, most 
economical grade for each spe- 
cific need. 

@ How to choose papers of per- 
manence, durability, prestige. 


These and the other essential guides 
to efficient paper selection are fully 
treated in the clearly-written, amply- 
illustrated pages of this new, free 
booklet. If you use, select or buy 
record or letter papers, you will find 
this handbook invaluable in helpin 
you make the proper choices. $end 
for your copy now. 


eo 
L.L. BROWN 


Record and Correspondence 


PAPERS 


LEOGERS. BONDS, INDEX 
BRISTOLS & LINENS 
<<< 
L. L. Brown Parer Co.. ADAms. MASS 
Please send me FREE copy of ‘How To Get Greoter 
Service and Voive From Your Records and Letters.” 
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MARKETING UPDATES 





1. Hi-Fi for the Masses 


Hi-fi started when people who were 
bugs on high-fidelity reproduction went 
out, bought component parts m radio 
stores, rigged up their own radio and 
phonograph combinations. 

After a while a logical development 
set in. Shops that specialized in as 
sembling components began springing 
up all over the U.S. (BW—Mar.22'52, 
p>+). They tailored a balanced system 
for the customer, saved him the grief 
that can come when a tyro gets fooling 
around with clectronics. 
¢ Ready-Made—Now hi-fi seems about 
to pass into a third stage. The assem 
blers are teaming up with retailers to 
provide ready-made hi-fi systems on a 
mass-production basis. 

The tipoff lies in a deal just con 
cocted by Electronic Workshop, a 
Manhattan high-fidelity assembler, and 
Sam Goody, the famous phonograph 
record dealer whose cut-rate practices 
have helped drive prices 
(BW—Mar.8'5 


Electronic 


disc down 
2,p30) 

Workshop will produce 
for Goody a low-priced hi-fi rig that 
will retail for about $125 and $150, 
according to the kind of cabinet you 
want, finished or unfinished. For this, 
the customer gets record changer, am 
plifier, 12-in. speaker, variable-reluc 
tance magnetic cartridge. 

e Cost and Bother—The customer 
could go out and buy himself an equiv 
alent system, part by part. But to do 
Cliff Howard, head of Elec- 
tronic Workshop, would cost about $15 
more than the Electronic Workshop 
system—and the customer would have 
to assemble it in the bargain. 

Goody will be exclusive agent for 
Howard's sets in New York. Later 
Howard hopes to spread his efforts, 
establish exclusive dealerships in other 
cities. Right now he is content to wait 
and see how the Goody experiment in 
selling hi-fi to the masses goes. 


SO, Says 


ll. Shining Up Shoe Repairs 


Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co.’s face 
lifting plan for shoe repair shops (BW- 
Jun.11°49,p40) has come a long way in 
its two-and-a-half-vear lifetime. Some 
500 shop operators have adopted it— 
and all report bigger sales. 

Goodvear’s idea was that a modern 
shop would draw in customers in the 
shoe repair trade as it did in food 
stores. Of course, it hoped to increase 
sales of its rubber and Neolite 
and heels at the same time. 
¢ Layouts—To encourage shops to 
modernize, the company’s shoe prod- 
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Fastenings of brass- 
Fastenings of Monel—nickel q 
Any type of fastening—bolts—n - 
washers—cotter pins. The H. M. Harper 
them all—one source of supply—the largest 
cializing in production of fastenings of fe 


Back of this company are 29 years of exp er : 
and solving tough problems of corrosion and t 
and stress. No order is too small for the most car 
of Harper engineers and metallurgists. No order is & 
for the modern Harper plant to handle. a 


In every important market area in the country there is a7 
Harper distributor with stocks of fastenings, ready to give you 
immediate service. If you have a tough problem that can be 
solved by fastenings of non-ferrous metal or stainless steel, >, , Se 
the Harper years of experience and ability can help you. Call > " cmarenge* ete. deere 
your Harper salesman or write to the Harper engineer. Length-12". One of 


HARPER [epi 
EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, IIl. 


Specialists in All Non-Corrosive Metals 











“It’s easy 
no Water Coolers, 
: they all go out 
7 for coffee at 10 A. M.” 
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water coolers 


Lack of cool drinking water is the thief of time throughout 
industry and business. Fedders Electric Water Coolers pay 
off in time-savings, production efhiciency and employee 
health. Beware of your high cost of being without. Write 
Fedders, Dept. BW-12. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
57 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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Specialists 
in organic 
chemical 
plant design 


SD designs new petro chem plant 


Our new low cost process for the direct oxidation 
of ethylene to ethylene oxide and glycol is being 
used in the complete design of a multi-million 
dollar plant in the Southwest. 


$D handles complete project 





From basic economic evaluations to ini- 
tial operation, SD takes full responsibil- 
“ity for chemical processing projects for 
‘ process or one of our own—on a 

co ly confidential basis. 


SCIENTIFIC DEP ACAEANY, INC. 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., w York 16, N.Y. 


Engineering Offices: Newark, New Jersey 





is the power of the brand-name manu- 
facturer in today’s economy. Once, 
back in the thirties, Macy’s with its 
private-brand goods could pretty much 
tell manufacturers where to head in. 
But today Macy’s has to have brand- 
name goods—and now the manufacturer 
is in a position to call the tune. 

¢ Competition—Another sentence in 
the Straus statement that reveals Macy’s 
changed position in today’s retailing 
economy is this one 

“In addition to _price-controlled 
goods, the term ‘with reasonable ex- 
ceptions’ now covers situations such as 
the practice of Macy’s to meet but not 
undersell by 6% when charge store 
competitors offer goods at or below 
our cost.” 

Again, this was an admission by 
Macy’s that times have changed. As 
the secent price wars showed, Macy’s 
is no longer able to crack a whip over 
New York retailers (BW—Dec.1’51, 
p48). There are some other big, power- 
ful, smart merchandisers in New York 
today—and nobody, not even Macv’s, 
can undersell them 


It's New and It’s Cheap 


From the fastnesses of the Andes comes 
a new fur, which may prove a much-needed 
hypo for a slow trade. Guanaquito, or baby 
guanaco, a member of the Ilama family, 
made its bow to the market at this spring s 
showing in Palm Springs, Fla. Jalkoff Furs, 
Inc., New York merchandiser, gives the 
new fur a high score for durability. It 
comes in a blonde or a brown that can’t 
be told from nutria, Jalkoff reports—and 
it retails at less than a fourth the price. 
Jackets run around $200 retail; full-length 
coats approximately $450. 
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‘UAPPILY MARRIED” FOR 35 YEARS! 
By Mr Friendly 


for more than 35 years should certainly indicate 
that we are more than satisfied.” 


(AN AMERICAN MUTUAL BRIEF CASE ) 


The girl? ... She stands for “Sealed Power” of 
piston ring fame! 


The marriage? . . . For 35 years her company has 
been an American Mutual policyholder! 


The happiness? . .. We've saved her company 
$111,000 through dividends alone . . .We've worked 
together to reduce accidents and to reduce 
insurance rates to 40% below average for her 
industry . .. a savings of more than $135,000 in 
premiums in the last 6 years alone! 

The evidence? . . . Says Paul C. Johnson, executive 
vice president of Sealed Power: “The simple fact 
that we have been insured with your good company 


The Moral: If you are interested in service that can 
save you money (lots of it) through fewer accidents, 
better production, happier people, lower rates . . . 

let us woo you soon! 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-82, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL CAfiM) 


service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
savings from regular substantial dividends! 





© 1952 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE Company 
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“y LYON 


IS A LOGICAL CHOICE 
for Sheet Metal Contracts! 





SUBCONTRACTS 
DURING WORLD WAR Il 


Special parts and assemblies for air- 
craft, ships, tanks, ordnance—a wide 
variety of types, shapes and sizes. 


FIELD ENGINEERING 


600,000, equa SERVICE 
sig “ 
plants desi8™ - vice : 
lined on aeecial toolrooms nei 
8. | — 

on jigs and dies for spe 

P 

cial runs- 

















@ Can you use LYON’s experience and capacity? 
For complete information contact your nearest 
Lyon Field Representative—or 


MAIL COUPON 


for this very comprehensive 20-page brochure. It gives 
the complete story of Lyon’s facilities...tells why LYon 
is geared to handle sheet metal contracts better. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

} 410 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
! 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

! 


Please send me a copy of ‘Craftsmen in Sheet Metal.” 
METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


° 
2 STRATEGIC 
PLANT LOCATIONS 
AURORA, ILL. + YORK, PA. 


NAME 
TITLE 


LYON PRODUCTS STILL SERVING INDUSTRY * BUSINESS * INSTITUTIONS * HOMES 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





Pitching for rayon: American Viscose 
Corp. points out in current advertising 
(above) that the New York Giants are 
wearing a new uniform containing 
rayon. With rayon and acetate ship 
ments in March 7 below February 
(BW—Apr.19’52,p18), the industry’s 
beating the drums for new business 

Cotton floor coverings (BW—Aug.18 
’51,pl14) ‘set a record in 1951, says 
National Cotton Council. Consump- 
tion of cotton for this purpose rose 
from a previous high of 167,000 bales 
in 1950 to 214,000 bales last year. 


s 
Saturday Evening Post reached a peak 
in advertising revenue with its Apr. 19 
edition; the total was $2.5-nillion for 
257 advertisements. For the first time, 
the magazine ran a block of consecutive 
pages on which the only advertising 
was hardware. This was at the request 
of National Retail Hardware Assn., 
which celebrated National Hardware 
Week this week. 

* 
Freezer-food plans (BW-—Apr.12’52, 
p30) and their rapid growth spurred In- 
ternational Harvester into a warning to 
its district managers and refrigeration 
distributors. I-H’s position: It neither 
condemns nor sponsors any plan. But 
it warns that it will take “appropriate 
steps” if it feels that the good name of 
its product is in jeopard 

e 
Spiegel, Inc., big mail-order house, is 
offering Norge major ippliances in its 
summer sale catalog. This is the first 
time the company has ever offered 
national branded appliances on mail 
order. 

* 
New shopping center opens next week 
in East Paterson, N. J. The Elmwood 
development will have 12 major stores, 
plus parking space on its 94 acres. 
Among the stores: Grand Union super- 
market and offices, Walgreen, Nedicks, 
Neisner Variety Store, Kinney Shoes. 

* 
Non-nicotine bandwagon (BW—Mar. 
22’52,p27) has a new rider: Larus & 
Bro., maker of Holiday and Domino 
cigarettes and Edgeworth tobacco. It 
has the rights to make a cigarette (de 
veloped by Lane, Ltd.) that is supposed 
to have almost all the nicotine re- 
moved. Lords will appear on the mar- 
ket in June. 
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igh vacuum partakes in the production 
H of a great variety of goods. In the 
manufacture of television, radio, and other 
electronic tubes, for example. In producing 
metals. In metallizing plastics and metals. 
In atomic research. In chemical processing. 
Stop a minute at chemical processing. A 
lot of chemical products and by-products 
would be far more useful if you could sepa- 
rate their more valuable from their less 
valuable constituents, economically. What 
the chemists used to call “‘fixed oils’’ are a 
case in point. They're undistillable by the 
usual methods. They break down or char 
before you can get them hot enough to 
evaporate any useful fraction. But you can 
successfully separate such materials into 
their components under high vacuum where 
they can be heated and condensed without 















eeein high vacuum 





We distill the undistillable 


interference by air molecules. 

DPi has built banks of high vacuum stills 
in which we can handle such ‘‘undistilla- 
bles’’ for you by the tank car—vegetable 
oils, fish oils, animal oils, residues left over 
after conventional distillation of petroleum 
and aromatics, various styrene compounds 
that polymerize before distilling. 

If you have a material in your business 
that sounds like a candidate for molecular 
distillation—perhaps even a product you 
now throw away, we shall be happy to dis- 
cuss it with you. Or, if there’s an oppor- 
tunity for high vacuum as a modern unit 
process of production in your business, we 
offer our long experience in its application. 
Write Distillation Products Industries, 739 
Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Di- 
vision of Eastman Kodak Company). 


















Also... vitamins A and E... 
distilled monoglycerides . . . 
more than 3500 Eastman 
Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 








BATTERED HULKS of jeeps, trucks, and tanks reclaimed from 
South Pacific jungles are dismantled, then reconstructed and . . . 


- 
- 


READY FOR FRONT LINES. 


MADE NEW AGAIN, 


Ordnance Shops, comes off assembly line 


a 


Truck gets rebuilt 


body at Oppama 


W.es 


SS ee seen x ~ 


"oO oO ie a 


Endless rows of reconstructed 24-ton trucks wait for shipment to the fighting 


t in Korea, as... 


Army Gets War Wrecks Back on Road 


The late William S. Knudsen is said 
to have been asked once how Henry 
Ford conceived the auto assembly line. 
Knudsen’s explanation, as the story 
goes: “Mr. Ford went through a stock- 
yard and saw cattle going in one end 
and meat coming out the other. He 
just reversed that process.” 

Today on Tokyo's outskirts, Army 


54 





Ordnance is going Mr. Ford one bet- 
ter. It is running assembly lines that 
work both ways. Some start with 
vehicles and end up with nuts and 
bolts. Others reassemble those nuts 
and bolts—and out come vehicles. 
The battered, vine-covered hulks 
that stagger into Operation Rollup are 
rusted relics of World War II, Korea, 


or both. The 
back to Korea 
e Pays Its Way 


salvage operation 


dred times worth t 


and bolts. Roll 
80,000 trucks, tra 
from the ground 
Korean operatio 


ire shipped 


years these 


proved a hun- 


weight in nuts 

rebuilt over 
eps, and tanks 
Its value to our 
t be measured 
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Why are large quantity 


GLUE USERS 


turning to Aqua-Flakes? 
































eee make glue 
at your desk 
and see! 


R 
AQUA-F L AKES start as a complete liquid 
adhesive. Ready-for-use. 


We remove the water by a special process. When you replace it, 
all of the original adhesive qualities return. 

— better than liquid adhesives! 

AQUA-FLAKES, a dehydrated liquid dextrin adhesive, save up to 
60%. There’s no water to pay for. No freezing problems in use or 
in storage. 

— better than old-fashioned cold water solubles! 
AQUA-FLAKES take the guesswork out of preparation. Eliminate 
“lumpy” mixtures . . . complicated, time-wasting formulas. 

— better than “‘cook-ups"'! 

AQUA-FLAKES are prepared in minutes not hours. No heating or 
cooling necessary. No costly equipment. Just add to water for a 



































quality adhesive with lightning tack ... beautiful filming properties. 
Proof? Make a batch at your desk! We'll supply an AQUA-FLAKES 
sample ... a stirring rod . . . and a handy measuring glass — if 
you'll mail the coupon! 

t is designed to prepare AQUA-FLAKES solutions 


— automatically — in any quantity, to any viscosity. For fabricat- 





Viscomat equip 


ing, sealing, and adhering paper containers and other paper 
products. 


lf you are a large user of industrial adhesives, you should be 
interested in AQUA-FLAKES. 


pm nr nn - - - - - - - - 


o 


Bw 


| 1D LIKE TO SEE whether AQUA-FLAKES are easier to prepare, more 


economical than my present adhesives. 


(C0 Please send an AQUA-FLAKES test kit 


ADHESIVES 


( Please have a Nati 





| repr tative call on 








270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. Wash- 
tenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery St., SAN 
FRANCISCO 11; and other principal cities. In 
CANADA: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., 
TORONTO and MONTREAL. 














HOW COLD IS COLD?) 22 <=: 


Pres 


~4 
52 helium ; 


p60" gpm ees 
4 Absoiy;, 


Zero 


Munye wectbaecat BoceMb rpanycos, or 90 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, might mean cold to the native of Verkhoyansk, 
Siberia, probably the coldest city on carth. To the scientist how- 
ever, cold can mean 456 degrees below zero. When Helium was 
liquefied at 452 degrees below zero, it extended materially the range 
for low-temperature experimentation where already matter has 
revealed many interesting phenomena. 


al, 


CRYOGENICS™ 


— the study of phenomena at extreme low tempera- 
ture—a new field for research with far-reaching 
potentialities. 


At normal temperatures, the molecules of matter are in 
constant motion, but this thermal chaos practically ceases when 
matter is immersed in liquid helium. A temporary state of 
“order” is induced and almost utter stillness prevails — a 
condition ideal for new experimentation. Almost daily, 
Cryogenics is increasing our understanding of metals, crystals, 
liquids, gases, of electrical resistance and induction. New 
superconductors of electricity, screens against magnetism, new 
forms of wave motion, have been disclosed by Cryogenic 
research, 

Your request for information about Cryogenic Research will 
keep your Engineering and Research personnel informed about 
techniques and developments in this new science area. 

*Cryo — Greek kryos meaning icy cold 
Genics — Greek genes meaning producing 





The ADL Collins Helium Cryostat mode 
by Arthur D. Little, Inc. is the basic tool 
in Cryogenic research. It liquefies helium 
and maintains a test chamber from 
nermal room temperature to within two 
degrees of Absolyte Zero. 


Write for Bulletin BW-1 











ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


MECHANICAL DIiVISton 
30 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 








. Operation Rollup could 
probably only work in a 


af 


place like Japan... 
PRODUCTION starts on p. 54 

wholly in dollars and cents. But the 
savings to the Army, and the American 
taxpayer, can—in terms of $100-million 
Moreover, the program saves valuable 
trans-Pacific shipping space. 

Tokyo benefits, too: Rollup has put 
50,000 Japanese to work 
e Jungle Roots—Operation Rollup 
went into motion 1948. But the 
trail goes back to World War II, when 
on scores of Pacific islands our troops 
abandoned  veliick helter-skelter as 
they moved toward Tokvo. The Far 
East Command scooped up _ thes 
wrecks and found that most of them 
were largely salvageable 

Nez arly 60,000 l 
in endless rows at Oppama, an Army 
Ordnance base midway between Tokvo 
and Yokohama Yppama was to be 
the dismantling and assembly point; 
I'okvo Engineering Works (another 
nearby Ordnanc« tallation) was to 
tear down and build major com 
ponents 
e Hit the Spot—Opcration Rollup 
could probably on vork in a place 
like Japan. First of all, it has a stock 
pile of unserviceable vehicles nearby. 
Then, too, the Army hires Japanese 
contractors who supply labor and super 
vision at much lower cost than if the 
military assumed direct management 
Besides, the Army pays no taxes in 
Japan, and it uses a good share of 
reparation machinery and plant space 
on which amortization is not a factor. 

These are the reasons Oppama can 
rebuild, say, a Willys jeep, including 
all parts reconstructed at TEW and 
rebuilt tires, for $780.71. A new mili 
tary jeep, which would be the necessary 
replacement if rebuilds weren't avail 
able at Oppama, would cost about 
$2,400. When you figure that Oppama 
has rebuilt nearly 13,000 jeeps, that 
adds up to a sizable saving 

e Brawn Plus Brains—It takes a lot of 
ingenuity to get a jungle-rotted wreck 
back on wheels—and rolling. Oppama 
has it. Smashed truck cabs, for in 
stance, are stripped off, and any smooth 
surfaces are cut out with shears or 
torches, then run through straightening 
presses and punched out into still 
smaller, usable shapes. Axles that can’t 
be fixed are sectioned, then used for 
sleeve bearing surface 

Even though the Army works won 
ders with worn-out parts, there still 
aren’t enough to go around. The proj- 
ect calls for about 10% new parts. 
Most of them arrive routinely from 
stateside plants. A few are made at 


s were stacked 
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This is a time for planning, by business men of 


vision. The day must come when allocations and 
priorities will be words of the past . . . when 
matcrials will be much easier to get and orders 
perhaps much harder. Against that day, let 
some of your dreaming center on stainless steel, 








the most uniquely useful metal in the book— 
hard, strong, beautiful, everlasting. 

@ Our Development Engineers and Research 
Staff are at your service. Let us work with you. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER TER with 


Allegheny Metal We, 


is spe TE ey 
invess see 
Laincess ste) 





New England Thrift 
Recognizes Value of 


Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS 


ow Pittsburgh COLOR 

DYNAMICS benefits workers 
and management alike is once more 
demonstrated by the experience of 
the G. S. Blodgett Company, of Bur- 
lington, Vermont, manufacturers of 
commercial baking and roasting 
ovens for more than a century. 


@ Recently the Blodgett Company 
erected a new factory building. It 
was painted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS. By using this modern 
system colors were chosen for func- 
tional as well as decorative purposes. 
@ Focal colors were painted on 
operating parts of machinery and 
eye-rest colors on stationary parts to 


~ 
> 


, internationally-knewn 





6. S. Blodget? Company, of Burling? Vv 


mokers of commercial evens, puts coler te werk te fnerense preduction effi- 
ciency and meke working conditions safer and better. 


aid workers to see their tasks better 
and to reduce eye-fatigue. Walls 
were painted light green to provide 
additional eye-rest areas. Safety 
colors were used to reduce accident 
hazards. Ceiling colors were chosen 
to provide better light reflection. 


@ The satisfactory results 
achieved by the use of COLOR 
DYNAMICS are best summarized 
in this letter from Robert F, Patrick, 
General Manager of the Blodgett 
Company: 


@ “It was our aim in painting the 
interior of our new factory building 
to provide a more pleasant atmos- 
phere for our workers, give them 


Let Us Make a FREE Color Engineering Study of Your Plant 


Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant—on a machine or two, or in one department—and 
see the difference it makes in quality and volume of production ? We'll be glad to make a scientific color 
engineering study for you without cost or obligation to you. Call your nearest Pinsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have one of our COLOR DYNAMICS experts see you at your con- 


venience. Or mail this coupon. 


PirtsBURGH Paints 


PAINTS e GLASS e 





CHEMICALS ee BRUSHES @ PLASTICS 


more natural light and at the same 
time simplify housekeeping. 


@ “Everyone agrees that our 
efforts have been very successful. We 
have more natural light than we 
ever thought possible — we seldom 
use artificial lighting. Our em- 
ployees tell us that the new color 
arrangement is helpful in relieving 
eye strain. Naturally, this is respon- 
sible for higher production effi- 
ciency. 

@ “We are now in our 104th year 
of uninterrupted manufacture of 
commercial ovens. I can assure you 
we have never made them in an 
atmosphere which has been more 
helpful and pleasant 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
| Department BW-42, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Please send me a FREE copy of 
| your Booklet “Color Dynamics In 

Industry.” 
| Please have your representative 
| call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
| of our properties without obliga- 
i tion on our part. 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


Street 





various Ordnance points around Tokyo. 

¢ Takes System—Obviously, the only 
way to run such a project successfully 
is to have a thorough system. This is 
how Operation Rollup works it. 

As soon as a vehicle limps into Op- 
pama, it is thoroughly inspected. Al- 
most all have to be completely dis- 
assembled. On two disassembly lines, 
bodies, engines, and other components 
are stripped, leaving only the frames. 
The components are then loaded on 
trailers for TEW Ordnance shop re- 
building. Meanwhile, the frames are 
inspected and either repaired or cut 
into sections, and salvageable com- 
ponents are recovered. 
¢ Stripped—All_ components get an 
ordinary chemical cleaning—an alkali 
bath that removes grease and paint, a 
hot rinse, then a phosphorus bath that 
leaves a rust-inhibiting film. 

After the cleaning, each part goes to 
the shop set up to handle it. Parts are 
disassembled down to the last nut and 
bolt. Repairs follow, then reassembly 
and inspection. Finally, a primer paint 
coat is sprayed on. 

Next stop is assembly, where re- 
paired parts also come in from TEW. 
Axles, propeller shaft, steering appara- 
tus, engine, cab, body, wheels, fenders, 
and the rest join the bare frame as it 
moves down a 440-ft. main conveyer 
line. Gas and water are added, and 
the assembled job is driven off the line 
for inspection, after which the final 
paint is — 
¢ The ‘orks—Tokyo Engineering 
Works necessarily is a broader opera- 
tion. At TEW there are 12 assembly 
lines. 

Engines handled at TEW are first 
drained of oil, then steam cleaned. 
Disassembly begins, with units such as 
carburetors, electrical harnesses, and so 
on, being removed intact. The engine 
moves down the line where workers at 
successive stations do specific disassem- 
bly tasks. All parts are finally cleaned, 
then cooked in rust-removal solutions. 

Regrinding, refacing, and reboring 
are done next, then the engine block 
is honed. Connecting rods are fitted 
to the bearings, pistons are installed, 
and rebuilt accessories are put in place. 
Dynamometer testing follows; then, if 
the engine meets  factory-specified 
horsepower, it is finally cleaned and 
crated. 
¢ The Test—TEW processes some 30,- 
000 to 35,000 assemblies of this kind 
cach month; it turns out 23,000 to 25,- 
000 rebuilt assemblies—some for Op- 
pama, some for shipment to Korea. 

Rebuilds out of Oppama are about 
90% as good as new, Ordnance officials 
figure. Some 6% to 7% of assemblies 
are rejected in final inspection at Op- 
pama. But rejections in the field after 
issue from Oppama run no more than 
1% of total shipments. 
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Fastener Problem... 


- you dont kmow about? 


No, we’re not looking for trouble for you. But frankly, 
isn’t it possible that somewhere along your assembly lines 
one or more fastening operations are wasting time and 
money? 





For instance, if screw heads are shearing off under power 
driver pressure or threads are reaming in tapped holes, it’s 
possible that a slight change to another type fastener 
can solve the problem. 


In any event, it will pay you to keep a close check on a// 
fastening operations in your plant. k 


If you spot excessive waste of time or material, call 
on your Lamson & Sessions representative for help. He is + 
fastener specialist and is a/ways at your service. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. « Genersi Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio * Birmingham « Chicago 
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PERFECT FOR 
FOOD PROCESSING 


NON-LUBRICATED 
LIFT-PLUG VALVE 


may be a natural 
for your plant, teo! 


The features thot make this valve ideal 
for food processing plants — no lubricant 
to contaminate line products — gleaming 
mirror-finish stainless steel plug and seat 
— easy dismantling for cleuning or inspec- 
tion without removal from line — may make 
it more desirable for your services, too. 
This revolutionary volve is setting per- 
formance records in a wide variety of serv- 
ices throughout industry. 

Sizes 2" thry 12 — ASA 300 Lb. thru 
1500 Lb. Classes. 

May we send our catalog? 


actuator 


Seporate, 
renewoble 
seat 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


avy 


Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, New York 
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ANNEVAR BUSH, president 

of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, outlined a shift in 
industry last week that is sure to 
give many engineers the jitters. 

At a centennial celebration of 
engineering societies in New York 
City, Dr. Bush pointed out the 
danger “that the engineer will be- 
come set in a groove and that 
much of his function will be taken 
over by the applied-scientists.” 
The engineering profession has al- 
ready seen the scientists step into 
atomic energy and radar and grow 
up with them. The invaders are 
almost certain to take over a few 
more ficlds in the future. 

The dividing line between sci 
ence and engineering is rather 
hazy, to begin with. Dr. Bush 
clears it up this way: An engineer 
“is a man who applies science in 
an effective manner to supply 
human needs and desires. But... 
an applied-scientist. apparently 
does almost the same thing. The 
difference lics in the definition of 
the word effective. The applied- 
scientist is ordinarily satished if 
he can develop a new device or a 
new process or a new material 
which will work in a_ practical 
manner, often for his own use or 
for the use of other scientists. To 
some extent, therefore, the engi 
neer takes over where the applied 
scientist leaves off.” 


ATELY, though, science has in- 

troduced and developed fields 
where there is no leaving off for 
it. The applied-scientist, growing 
up with the field, eventualh be- 
comes an engineer. Dr. Bush uses 
radar to prove the point. During 
the war a group of physicists at 
MIT’s Radiation Laboratory got 
into radar development, which had 
a laboratory status at the time. 
Then the physicists, and even phy- 
sical chemists, eased into the most 
complicated of radar’s applications 
and became engineers in_ the 
process. 

The reason for this transition 
is probably that a graduate with a 
background in pure science is more 
flexible in working on a_ novel 
project than a young engineer. A 
young scientist can often catch on 
to the engineering practice of a 
radically new field where there are 
hardly any guideposts. But it’s a 
tough job for an engineer to learn 


the fundamentals of the 
Since the war, less than a hand 
ful of really new fields have ap 
peared, ones that opened up whole 
new areas of science. When the 
present defense program starts to 
taper off, though, industry will 
have to find ways of using the 
capacity that it is expand 
ing. Products that are now new 
will be old hat then. Industry will 
be forced to create newer ones to 
occupy a big chunk of its manu 
facturing potential [he present 
well of scientific knowhow in in 
dustry is getting to be just a hole 
in the ground, instead of a source 
for product ideas. Many experts 
agree that now-untapped _ pure 
science will be the urce of the 
newer products of the future 


science. 


HE SCIENTISTS m’t push 

the engineers completely into 
a secondary position, though. The 
engineers will be given more critical 
work in the year id; such 
routine jobs as pap ork and 
administration will be farmed out 
to the semiskilled. ‘That’s because 
industry is faced wit shortage 
of engineers that will get worse 
for the next 10 to 15 vears. By 
1960 the colleges will be turning 
out only half as many engineers 
as in 1952. Yet indu then will 
need two or three tin is many 
So places will be found for the 
abilities of the too-f 

Insofar as the engineer is jilted 
in favor of the apphed-scientist, it 
may be more out of habit than 
intention. “There may be a tend 
ency,” says Bush, “to turn to the 
engineer only for those things that 
are so matured that they have be- 
gun to appear in the handbooks, 
and to turn to the ylied-scien 
tist for the novel approach—for the 
new and pioneering activity.’ 

The only way out will probably 
be a revision of the philosophy of 
educating young engincers. Today 
the specialized training that they 
get in colleges puts them into a 
constricted niche Che traiming 
they get in industry after gradua- 
tion narrows their field still more. 
That type of education directly 
serves to speed the shift to the 
applied-scientist for new fields. Dr. 
Bush suggests that engineering ed 
ucation put more mphasis on 
versatility, flexibility id the will 
ingness to pioneer 


ngineers 
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Orr UsUX 


But—when shatterproof Corrulux goes in, maintenance 
costs go out! 


Ever stop to figure the real costs of ordinary glazing 
installation and maintenance? . . . Is it 16¢ or $16 to 
replace a shattered window pane? . . 
ing, labor, flashing, framing, purchase order, invoices 

. all combine to make skylight and window pane 


replacement costs sky high. 


ladders, scaffold- ; 


Compare these advanced features and benefits of 
Corrulux with any other daylighting material. Then 
decide today to end cracked window panes and sky- 
lights—for good! 


* Saves up to 60% over ordinary skylighting. 





If you're buying daylight, 
insist on “CORRULUX-80” and 
get the most for your money! 


— 








® Flat sheets in standard window pane sizes. 


*® Corrugated sheets nest with standard corrugated metal 
and asbestos. 


* No flashing, framing or closure strips. 


® Used on standard purlin spacings. 


Write CORRULUX CORP. 
now for complete information 
and brochure — you'll save 
money if you do. 


* Nails, saws, drills with ordinary tools 
* Easily installed in existing buildings. ~~ 
® Strong, weather resistant. 


® Withstands live steam or Arctic cold. 
© Eases eye fatigue with soft, diffused light. 
Used by Leading Industries throughout the Country 


PrUsUX CORP. + P.0. Box 20026 © Houston 25, Texas 








ME -S' 


Speed Figure Work and 


ees == 


“Numbered Lines 
and columns 
prevent 
errors” 


. + with Work-Sheets on Cool Green 


EYE-EASE PAPERS 


These Accountant’s Pads (National No. 5504) 
take the eyestrain out of paperwork. Costly errors are 
prevented 3 ways by (1) the restful green color of the 
paper (2) numbering the lines in three places on each 

sheet (3) numbering the columns. Sheets 
are 14 x 17 — 13 columns with Item 
Space. See your National Stationer for 
these and other National time- 

saving mistake-saving and 
money-saving forms! 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


NEW LOW COST Holyoke, Mass. 
$1.35 PER 100 SWEETS , Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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Atom-Produced... 


. . . power may be only 
five years away, scientists 
say. Their plan: a single-pur- 
pose plant. 


How soon will we get commercial 
power from the atom 

In the past most optimistic experts 
have placed comme | use of the atom 
at. least a decade a Last week a 
pair of scientists, ea vith more than 
10 years of experien in the nuclear 
field, announced their belief that com 
mercial use could be hieved in about 
five years. The t vere Dr. Karl 
Cohen and Dr. William I. Thompson, 
technical director a hief engineer, 
respectively, of tl newly formed 
Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
Inc 
¢ Fire Equipment—The new corpora- 
tion is being unde tten by Walter 
Kidde & Co., In nanufacturer of 
fire protection equipment and pneu 
matic devices for airplanes, and Walter 
Kidde Constructors, Inc., specialists in 
industrial plant desis nd construction 
The purpose of the new venture is to 
develop commercial atomu power 

During World War II Cohen was 
Director of, the The tical Div. of the 
Columbia Manhattan Project, a project 
of major importan n the later de- 
velopment of the Oak Ridge plant 
Later, he became director of the Atomic 
Energy Div. of H. K. Ferguson Co 
Dr. Thompson, al mee associated 
with Ferguson Co., has made studies of 
the economics of atomic energv, which 
were incorporated in the Baruch report 
to the United Nations on control of 
the atom 
e Single Purpose—The two scicntists 
believe that the future of the new 
laboratories lies in designing an eco 
nomical reactor expressly for the pro 
duction of power. They have already 
formulated what tl feel will be the 
basic ideas for the design 

The idea of build 1 single-purpose 
reactor 1s not new What is new is 
doing anything about it. All existing 
studies, made under the guidance of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, have 
been for dual-purpose reactors, produc- 
ing fissionable materials and power 
¢ Byproducts—The idea has been that 
these reactors would be economical. not 
because of the pow preduced but be- 
cause of the fissionable byproducts. The 
AEC is still chiefl terested in this 
tvpe of reactor and is trying to get 
more. private companies to undertake 
studies for it. That’s because the AEC 
needs new sources to supply its huge 
needs for fissionable material 

However, clectric utilities are among 
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ONLY Pim, 
LURIA ENGINEERING | imeeoe 


. 1 @ ‘ee: 
offers the 1 
1 


ADVANTAGES // 


STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS 


plus all the 


adaptability, 
flexibility and 








durability »/ 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
STRUCTURES 





Your expansion program need not 
be a problem. For high speed 
and lew cost... contact your 
nearest LURIA representative. 





To achieve utmost durability of structure, the ma- 
terials and construction of Luria Standardized 
Buildings meet the most stringent building code 
requirements. And because of their flexibility and 
adaptability of design, Luria Standardized Buildings 
make possible almost any type of structure and 
almost any type of architectural treatment that best 
suit your particular requirements. This is accomplished 
without sacrificing the economies of standardization. | 


WW 



































DISTRICT OFFICES: 
LURIA ENGINEERING ey le 
BOSTON, MASS. 
COR PORATION CHICAGO, Itt. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FIFTH AVENUE-+ NEW YORK 36, N. Y. WASHINGTON, 0.C. 








CRI-DAN-"'D” 


50 cuts a minute . . . that’s the speed at which the new 
Cri-Dan Model “D” Threading Machine can operate. 


This unusually high rate of speed is accomplished with a 
SINGLE POINT CARBIDE THREADING TOOL which is 
controlled by a high precision cam instead of the 
conventional lead-screw. This cam guarantees accuracy of pitch 
as well as a precision thread. 
The Cri-Dan Model “D” is the newly introduced “big 
brother” to the Cri-Dan “B” which has been setting new records in 
threading economy and accuracy. 
It will pay you to get the whole story on this time-saving, 
money-saving machine. Contact your Lees-Bradner representative or 
write direct for descriptive folder. 








the companies already working on the 
dual reactor; their primary aim, of 
course, is development of commercial 
electric power. So far, only one of the 
four groups making studies has com- 
pleted its report to the AEC. The 
hndings have not been made public. 

The Kidde laboratory experts are 
also interested in these governmental 
projects, despite their own preoccupa 
tion with the single-purpose reactor. 
¢ Plant Cost—Cohen and Thompson 
believe they can design a power reactor 
that will cost less than $15-million. 
If they do, commercial atomic power 
will have made a major advance. The 
pair says that a_less-than-$15-million 
reactor, producing enough heat to sup- 
ply a 100,000-kw. plant, can probably 
compete favorably with existing power 
sources. 

Their ideas agree with a top-level 
opinion expressed more than a year 
ago. Dr. Walter H. Zinn, director of 
Argonne National Laboratories, said 
in a speech at the Oak Ridge Nuclear 
Laboratories that he was convinced that 
the single-purpose reactor was the most 
practical one for the purpose. And he 
said that, to be economically feasible, 
the reactor must be geared to at least 
100,000-kw. output 

However, Dr. Zinn also felt that the 
first power reactor to be built could not 
compete with other forms of power 
Cohen and Thompson feel that their 
design can and will compete. 

Up to now, though, reactors have 
cost many times $15-million. The 
Kidde scientists blame this on the 
costly provisions necessary to make 
the reactors SCTVC¢ rn many purposes 
required for govemment units. They 
believe the $15-million figure is prac- 
tical if these extras are climinated 
e AEC Approval—Various stumbling 
blocks lie ahead for the project. After 
their first designs are made, Cohen and 
Thompson will have to get AEC ap 
proval to the experimentation needed 
to translate theory into reality. The 
question is: Will the government O. K. 
a project that will add nothing to sup 
plies of fissionable materials. Without 
the clearance, the Kidde project would 
be up against a stone wall. 
¢ Fuel Question—Cohen and Thomp- 
son aren’t saving what kind of fuel 
they expect to use in their reactor. If 
it’s one of the known fissionable mate 
rials—uranium 233 or 235, plutonium 
239—getting the material will be a big 
problem. All these materials are in 
short supply, and government demands 
overshadow private power requests for 
the time being 

If the Kidde project can develop 
power from some byproduct of. the 
government’s program, there will be 
little trouble in obtaining fuel. And 
the AEC would probably offer its all- 
out assistance. 
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SELECTED slabwood is fed to chipper. 


New Hardboard 


Oregon Lumber is con- 
verting slabwood into hard- 
board by a process that uses 
no chemicals. 


For years hardboard manufacturers 
have ignored slabwood as a cheap, 
plentiful raw material. The big strips 
of bark and wood, cut from the outside 
of a tree, needed expensive processing. 
The slabwood usually ends up in some- 
body’s furnace as fuel. 

But Oregon Lumber Co. of Baker, 
Ore., recently decided that slabwood 
is worth a try. The firm has opened a 
new $3-million hardboard plant that 
takes in slabwood from its sawmill and 
turns out 120,000 sq. ft. of hardboard 
per day. 
¢ No Chemicals—The process used in 
the plant works like this: The slabwood 
is cut into chips, which are sprayed with 
steam for a minute. The chips next 
go through a machine, called a defi- 
brator, which loosens their fibers. A 
pulp made from the fibers is formed 
into sheets, pressed, and dchumidified. 
The process uses no chemicals, which 
makes it the first of its kind. 
¢ Cheaper—Oregon Lumber has found 
that slabwood and its process are cheaper 
than other raw matcrials from start to 
finish. The firm saves from $3 to $12 
on each ton of slabwood that it proc- 
esses. It saves another $2 to $8 per 
1,000 sq. ft. of 4-in. board by not using 
any chemicals, which also climinates 
stream pollution. 

The company thinks that its hard- 
board compares with older competitors 
in strength, workability, and appearance. 
And it is turning out tempered and 
untempered board in all standard sizes, 
thicknesses, and densities. 
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ORONITE—SILENT PARTNER IN 
BETTER PAINTS, TEXTILES, ADHESIVES 


ORONITE 


ANSOME 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AN 
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SAVED EVERY DAY 


million dollars more 
start earning daily with 
Savings and Loan 


Associations 


UTERRLE ASSOCIATIONS 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Serving 14 Million 
American Families 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAW LEA 








(Aidvertisement) 

= Recognition of benefits has been 
gradual. Although established in the 
United States as early as 1831, it was not 
until modern merchandising was adopt- 
ed in the nineteen thirties that the pub- 
lic became aware of the multiple benefits 
offered by these specialized savings asso- 
ciations.* Today with an average of 
$15,000,000 every working day moving 
into their savings accounts, this type of 
savings institution is the fastest growing 
in the nation. They currently safeguard 
20 billion dollars . . . while serving some 
14 million families. 


@ 6000 Associations are in operation to- 
day. Their procedure for receiving funds 
from Savers and investors 1S similar to 
that in other financial institutions. The 
funds flow back into the community 
chiefly through their lending funds on 
first mortgage loans on homes and small 
apartments in the immediate area. For 
liquidity purposes and to supplement 
investments when demand for home 
loans is low, associations also invest in 
government bonds. 


@ Interest in savers has been demon- 
strated over the years. Savings and Loan 
Associations have consistently paid sav- 
ers higher earnings than available else- 
where, under similar conditions of high 
degree safety and availability of funds. 
These are the financial institutions that 
have continuously offered incentive to 
savers whether their accounts are $10 
or $10,000. 


@ Federal Home Loan Bank system 
created by Congress in 1932 and in which 
most associations maintain membership 
(91% of all association resources so al- 
filiated) is to the Savings and Loan busi- 
ness what the Federal Reserve Bank 
system is to the commercial banks. It 
provides a reserve line of credit which 
associations may call upon for purposes 
of maintaining operation balance and 
liquidity. 


® Look Into Your City’s Associations — 
You and your business benefit greatly 
by the existence of strong and active 
Savings and Loan Associations. They 
build financial stability into the family 
units of your community, provide better 
and more housing than any other system 
ever devised, and keep the money circu- 
lating within the trading area which 
helps all business. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
United States Savings and Loan League in 
behalf of the 3850 member institutions who 
exhibit our emblem. 

*The same general type of institution is 
also familiarly and legally known as: co-op- 
crative bank, building and loan association, 
homestead association, savings association, 
building association. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Three betatrons (like the one above) 
inspect castings for tank armor at Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp. and Con- 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co. The 
24-million  electron-volt units can 
“photograph” 7-in. to 9-in. thicknesses 
ot armor, show up flaws on X-ray films. 

a” 
Magnesium has replaced zinc in a batch 
of flashlight batteries being field tested 
by the Army Signal Corps. The metal, 
used for the can-like covering, lasts 
twice as long, costs about the same, 
and should save about 66,000 tons of 
zinc per year. 

* 
Chemical expansions: Ethyl Corp. is 
boosting its capacity for tetracthyl lead 
by one-third at Houston. . . . Hercules 
Powder Co. has signed a contract with 
H. K. Ferguson Co, for a plant that will 
convert byproduct hydrochloric acid 
into chlorine. 

* 
Magnetism powers a pump that has no 
moving parts at the Argonne National 
Laboratory, Chicago. It’s used to pump 
a liquid-metal coolant through the lab’s 
atomic reactor. A magnet, built around 
a specially formed piece of tubing, 
forces the coolant through the lab’s 
piping system. 


a 
A pilot plant for pelletizing and heat 


hardening of taconite concentrates will 


be built at Carrollville, Wis., by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. and Arthur G. 
McKee & Co. Products from the plant 
are slated for shipment to a blast fur- 
nace for test in the production of pig 
iron. 


e 
Plexiglas may be used to fill teeth, if 
experiments being conducted by the 
Air Force Schoel of Aviation Medicine 
are successful. 
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That’s the unique SPIN-LOCK 
Screw. 

Assembly is faster. ..no extra 
parts to add, no special handling, 
it can be hopper-fed. Purchasing 
is faster... just one requisition to 
fill. Inventory taking is faster. . . 
just one part to stock. 

You save all this time because 
SPIN-LOCK is one piece ...with ex- 
clusive ratchet-like teeth under 
the head that lock into the sur- 
face, hold tighter than conven- 
tional fasteners under vibration. 

SPIN-LOCK is neater (fastens 
flush)...safer (no projections)... 
easy to drive in hard-to-reach 
spots. It makes excellent electrical 
contact and is oil- and water-tight 
around the head. 

Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. 
Write to us or any of the compa- 
nies below for complete data on 
types and specifications. RUSSELL, 
BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND 
NUT CO., Licensor, Port Chester, 
N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los Angeles 


33, Calif. 
@ 
i 


U.S. Pet. No. 2,253,241 
Central Screw Co. 
Chicago 9, Il. 

Keene, N. H. 


Continental Serew Co. , 


UNITED STATES 

Buffalo Bolt Co. 

Div. of Buflalo-Eclipse Corp. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Camcar screw & Mfg. Corp. 
Rockford, 

National ‘ech Company 
Rockford, III. 


Great Lakes ~_ Corp. 
Chicago 27, 


Teeth of SPIN-LOCK 
Screw touch bearing 
surface before final 
tightening. 


Final tightening 
embeds teeth in 
surface, assuring 
positive locking. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 
The Lamson & Sessions Co. py 
land 2, Ohio 


Robertson M Ltd 
Birmingham 1, Ala. Fitton, Ontario, ChinabA 


Chicago 4, tll. 
The Stee! Co. of Canada, L 
Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Stowell Screw Co., Ltd 
Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Waterville Division 
Waterville 48, Conn. 
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Like to Save 
Scarce Metals and 
Labor Costs... 
or Convert to 


PLASTICS 


but keep a 
METALLIC FINISH? 


Don’t let a short supply of metals get your production down. Convert 
to more available plastics — and vacuum coat with a .000003” thick gleaming 
metallic finish. 








Coat metal on metal, too. You can vacuum coat die castings, rubber mold 
castings and stampings with a bright, chrome-like finish . . . save multiple 
buffing and plating operations. You use less critical metals and retain your 
product's original lustrous appearance. 

Today, millions of plastic novelties, car ornaments, appliance parts owe 
their bright metallic shine to National Research vacuum coating equipment. 
Write us for full details. 


Use 
VACUUM 
COATING 


A National Research Vacuum Coating Unit 


National Research Corporation 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Seventy Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Inited Kingdom. BRITISH .AMERICAN RESEARCH LTD. Heo a Wishaw 





suport suREAU paceunel gn, 1938 
, caries ee 








Coolant for Drills 


Diamond drills can pierce non- 
metallic substances, such as concrete, 
glass, brick, or marble, in a fraction of 
the time required by other methods. 
But the use of diamond drills has been 
limited to major ma ies that can 
provide the coolant needed for the 
cutting surfaces. 

Recently, an adapter, called the 
T'ruco water swivel, has been developed 
by Wheel Trueing Tool Co. It permits 
diamond drills to be used in any port 
able or stationary electric dril! having 
a standard chuck. It designed for 
attachment to any water sourcc 

The manufacturer claims that a 4-in 
hole can be drilled | in. deep in marble 
in 20 sec. or in wall tile in 4+ sec. This 
specds up the installation .of anchor 
bolts, lead plugs for furring strips, and 
other industrial applications. And _ it 
reduces noise and other objectionable 
factors 

For locations where olant water 
might cause damage, an intisplash 
accessory is available 
e Source: Wheel Trueing Tool Co., 
3200 W. Davison, Detroit 6, Mich 
e Price: From $38.50 to $70 for the 
swivel; $25 and up for the diamond 


drills. 


Electric Bed Adjuster 


By turning a switch hospital pa 
ticnt can adjust the ups and downs of 
an electrically operated bed that Sim- 
mons Co. expects to introduce late this 
vear. The head and foot sections of the 
bed can be raised or lowered, inde- 
pendently or together 

When the head of the bed is raised 
for the patient to sit upright, the middle 
of the bed flexes automatically for com- 
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"Dad, how do they get things like 


medicine and tires from COAL?”’ 


No wonder Junior’s science lesson sets him to 
dreaming—and to dreaming up questions like that 
for dad! For the chapter on modern chemistry is 
more exciting than the story of Aladdin’s Lamp. 
Indeed, the wondrous lamp never provided as 
many things for good living as the valuable 
chemicals derived from coal. 

Today, these important coal chemicals— 
such as benzene, pyridine, phenol, and 
phthalic anhydride—are the basic “build- 
ing block’’ chemicals from which 
industry creates your plastics, dyes, 
medicines, synthetic fibers and dozens 
of other products which help maintain 

America’s industrial supremacy. 

More and more manufacturers are 
calling upon Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical for their coal chemicals. For, as 
a basic and integrated producer, we 
control every step of their production, 
from coal to finished chemicals. The 
result? Assured maximum quality of 
product and a dependable continuity 
of supply. 

When you see the Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical trademark, remember that 
it represents a growing family of useful 
basic chemicals and related products 
which serve the nation’s industry and 
agriculture. 





Alkyl methyl pyridinium chloride 
Benzene meta, para-Cresol ortho-Cresol 
Naphthalene Phenol Phthalic Anhydride 

alpha-Picoline beta, gamma-Picoline 
Pyridine Sodium Cyanide 
Toluene Xylene Xylenol 
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COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS » PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 








THIS BUCKLE’S 
A BATHING BEAUTY, 
TOO 


Available in clear plastic or in 
any standard color, it’s a jewel 
among snap buckles. It won’t rust; 
its smoothly molded edges won’t 
cut; it’s easy to adjust and its DOT 
Segma socket snaps tight yet is easy 
to unfasten . . . and, incidentally, it 
saves 50% on critical materials. 

This improved snap buckle is 
but one of thousands of tailor-made 
fasteners and allied devices de- 
signed and produced in volume by 
United-Carr for the leading manu- 
facturers of clothing . . . automo- 
biles, aircraft, electronic equipment 
and appliances, too. : 

If there is any way that specially 
engineered fasteners can help you 
...to speed assembly, cut costs or 
improve product performance .. . 
you'll find it pays to call in United- 
Carr — FIRST IN FASTENERS. 

@ Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring metal fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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fort. The manufacturer says the bed 
can be adjusted to any position. For 
instance, the head can be made lower 
than the foot in treatment &f shock. 
Since the patient himself can change 
the bed’s position, the hospital staff is 
relieved of many calls. When the pa- 
tient must be kept in one position, 
control of the switch is taken over by 
the nurse or doctor 
e Source: Simmons Co., Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


e Price: About $300 


Atom-Proof Rations 


A six-day emergency survival ration 
package, protected against radioactivity 
and germs, has been developed foi 
civilian use by Gennaro Capaldi. Sev 
eral individually canned dinners are 
packed i» each container. The Office 
of Navi Research has acquired rights 
to use the ration. 

According to the manufacturer, a 
variation of the package may be de 
veloped for family use on picnics or 
trips where adverse weather conditions 
might ruin other foods. 

e Source: Naples Food Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 

¢ Price: About $3, estimates the in- 
ventor. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A master set of miniature templets of 
machine tools and plant equipment to 
help engineers Jay out plants has been 
published by Repro-Templets, Inc., 
Oakmont, Pa. The manufacturer 
claims that the set, whose 5,000 }-in. 
scale templets can be reproduced, is 
the first complete alphabetically indexed 
file. Its cost is $650. 

. 
Air-conditioning your home with oil is 
now possible, says Servel, Inc. Produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin next month 
on what Servel believes is the first all- 
year home air conditioner using oil as 
the fuel 

* 
A right-angle heat sealing jaw permits 
the Sentinel Angle-Heat-Sealer to bond 
laminated or coated barrier matcrials 
on two edges in a single operation. 
Other angles within 180 degrees are 
possible, according to Packaging Indus- 
tries, Montclair, N. J. A U-shaped 
sealer that would make a pouch or bag 
with one continuous seal is also pos- 
sible. 

’ 
Electronic devices and other delicate 
instruments can be protected in ship- 
ment with a cellulose-based cushioning 
material developed by Gilman Brothers 
Co., Gilman, Conn. Called Celluliner, 
the product has two-thirds the resil- 





FOR BETTER 
REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Mills Con 
densing Units are built 
for long service in ca 
pacities from Ye to 
10 H.P. No skimping 
in manufacture and no 
over-rating meon you 
get oll the perform 
ance you poy for 


LONG 


MILLS ‘ire 


REFRIGERATION UNITS 


The unbeatable combination of rugged construc- 
tion, conservative ratings, and lower speed operation 
are a few of the reasons why Mills Condensing Units 
give you superior long-life performance with less 
maintenance. Mills Compressors ore full size, big ca- 
pacity units, not souped up high-speed units that 
race to early failure in an effort to show high 
B.T.U. ratings. Learn about Mills Units at first hand. 
See them in operation. Talk to some of the thousands 
of satisfied Mills owners who know that Mills Units 
give top-flight lower cost performance yeor after 
year. Copy of Bulletin 204-5W mailed on request. 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 











Where in the world is 
Useless Bay? 
What do they do-in Butembo? 


If your work involves 
questions like these 


your office needs 


THE COLUMBIA 
LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER 

OF THE WORLD 


Every place on earth of any importance or in- 
terest is described im this huge book of 70) 000 
words, over 2,100 3-column pages, 130,000 articles. 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND. Pronuncia- 
tions, population graphical and p 
litical locations < facts 
industry, agriculture tural reso 
and history 


EASY TO USE. A 


alled system of 
cross ref cat 


ferences infor- 


mation you want ) if , name 
or spelling is give 

Trim size 8% x .. n indexed, 
sturdy legal buch : 


Send for free descr + 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 
Dept. BW, Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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ience of pure sponge rubber and comes 
in absorbent’ and nonabsorbent types. 


Clotheslines can be hung or taken down 
in 5 sec. if you use a gadget called the 
Monroe Tie, according to the manu- 
facturer. Push the clothesline through 
the device, loop it over the hook or 
around the pole, pull it tight, and slip 
the end of the line in the slot. It will 
be held firmly. Price is four for $1 from 
General Tool & Machine Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

e 
Steel and iron particles may be removed 
from electrical instruments or other 
delicate mechanisms with a magnetic 
probe about the size of a fountain pen 
The point of the magnet is extended 
or retracted from the case by turning 
an end-knob. General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co., of Philadelphia, makes this 
G-S Magnetic Probe. 

« 
An adjustable clip will help in the erec- 
tion of multiple-story buildings that 
have columns slightly out of line. ‘The 
K3A clip provides a }-in. adjustment 
for column variation, when it’s used to 
hold steel for welding. It is manu 
factured by J. H. Williams & Co., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 

* 
Static problems from high-speed manu- 
facture of synthetic fabrics are 
by an antistatic agent developed by 
Dexter Chemical Corp. primarily for 
use with gelatine solutions. It 
facilitates weaving by softening the 
cross threads and thus reducing shred 
ding and breakage, according to the 
manufacturer. 


soly cd 


also 


Splatterless Paint Spray 


You can wear your best suit to spray-paint 
your garage or furniture if you use this air- 
less spray gun, according to the manufac- 
turer, who claims there will be no rebound 
or splatter. Called the Egaspray, it is an 


English product that will 
exported later in the year. 


probably be 
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GENERAL OFFICES « FORT 


PLANNED 
RESOURCES 


(i 


«++ MAJOR ASSET IN 
FORT WAYNE CONTAINER MAKING 





America’s shippers know Fort Wayne for reliable, on 
time production of corrugated containers to fill their needs, year in 
and year out. And that’s no accident. Fort Wayne's integrated 
operation is the result of long range planning that goes right back to 
the basic source of raw materials—vast southern timberlands 
controlled and cultivated by Fort Wayne’s affiliate Southern 
Paperboard Corporation. Result: four bustling Fort Wayne fabricating 
plants draw on virtually unlimited supplies of kraft containerboard 
produced to Fort Wayne standards. Unfailing raw materials, quality 
containerboard in quantity, modern fabricating plants that stress 
complete laboratory control of production . . . small wonder that 
shippers rely on Fort Wayne for punctual delivery of quality 


containers as specified. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


CORRUGATED PAPER 


CorRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


WAYNE 1. 


PRODUCTS 


INDIANA 


Plants: 


Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wit: 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard 


Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
NewYork, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Uuca, N.Y 

J Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Lima, Ohio 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 


Washington, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
York, Penna. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Corporation 








The past 10 months have demon- 
strated dramatically that oil is a world 


commodity. And they have shown that 
the international structure for the pro- 
duction and distribution of oil is mar- 
velously flexible. 

At the start of the period, .oil from 
Iran was shut off, depriving the world 
of 6% of its supply. The impact was 
felt by the independent oil producer in 
l'exas as well as by the refinery operator 
in England and the oil worker in 
\badan. 
¢ Crisis—When the dispute between 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and the Iranian 
government shut off the flow, a world 
crisis in oil supply seemed likely. Pro- 
ducers and refiners, already straining to 
meet mounting demands ‘for gasoline 
and fuel oils, doubted that they could 
make up for the loss of Iran’s daily out- 
put of 500,000 bbl. of refined products 
plus 200,000 bbl. of crude. 

The crisis never happened. Today 
there is sonie shortage of aviation gas 
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and, to a lesser degree, of heavy fuel oil, 
both primarily confined to the fringes 
of the Indian Ocean. Everywhere else 
supply is in balance with demand. 

*Long Haul—This happy ending is 
primarily due to a geophysical “acci- 
dent.” The world’s great oil deposits 
are never found close to the great cen- 
ters of consumption. Even in the U.S. 
most oil is produced in Texas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, and Kansas. But the 
lion’s share of it moves to the great oil- 
consuming territories along the Atlantic 
coast and around the Great Lakes. 

Much longer movements are in- 
volved in other major oil-producing 
centers. The Middle East, center of 
the world’s greatest reserves, exported 
§2% of its output; the Caribbean 68% 
(map, above). 

This great intercontinental move- 
ment of petroleum is made necessary 
by economic logistics. It is made pos- 
sible by the physical characteristics of 
the stuff, which permit transportation 


in bulk through pipelines or in tankers 


over vast distances at low cost. 

That’s why crises like the 
dispute bring international forces into 
play to effect a solution. In the case 
of Iran, these things happened 

e American and British oil com 
panies in international trade, with the 
sanction of their governments, pooled 
facilities and transport, ignored normal 
marketing pattern id whatever was 
necessary to get crude and products 
from wherever they could be obtained 
to wherever they were needed. 

e Production in Middle East areas 
like Kuwait and Saudi Arabia was 
stepped up. Refin mostly in 
Europe, stepped up runs—som«¢ 
times above rated capacities. 

eA more-than-normal volume of 
Venezuelan oil was diverted to Europe 

e U.S. production of crude and 
exports of refined products were in 
increased to help fill the gap. 

Now, after months of improvisation, 


Iranian 


rude 
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to Loss of Iran 


the international oil operators have 
shaken down these makeshift arrange- 
ments into a workable and working 
pattern. 

¢ What Then?—But what will happen 
when Iran comes back? 

Oversimplified, the answer is “noth- 
ing serious’’—for much the same reasons 
that nothing serious resulted from the 
shutdown. 

Iran’s 700,000 bbl. daily oil and 
products output won’t come back on 
the market suddenly. If the dispute 
over nationalization were settled next 
week, months would clapse before any 
quantity of Iranian oil would move in 
world trade. Considerable work would 
be needed to get the Abadan refinery 
running—how much work can only be 
known when refinery experts are al- 
lowed to inspect the facilities. Tanker 
routes would have to be reshuffled. 
Technicians would have to be resettled 
at Abadan. 

In the meantime, oil demand is 
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| many industries. 


IRLESS 
WHEELABRATOR 
b 


last cleaning 


e) 
\ 


A 


CLEANING AND FINISHING PROBLEMS 
PRODUCTION DEMANDS 
QUALITY CONTROL 


solving 


In these days of high costs and shrinking profits, you can’t afford to waste money 
on inferior, time consuming methods of metal cleaning and finishing. So many 
firms are now cleaning their parts by Wheelabrating that plants using slower, 
less thorough methods find it difficult to remain competitive and still make a 
profit. Are you having trouble keeping your costs in line? 


Thousands of firms have saved money by installing a Wheelabrator to repay its 
cost in 6 to 18 months. They have found that the Wheelabrator is the fastest 
and most thorough cleaning and finishing method in use today. It cleans huge 
quantities in a few minutes and it cleans them so thoroughly that tool life is 
increased and machining and grinding time is cut and inspection facilitated. The 
result issthat Wheelabrator cleaning has become'the standard of perfection in 


This is the way the Wheelabrator cuts costs: 


At the General Metals Corporation, 2 Wheelabrators 
are cleaning 4 times the work with half the labor. 
Yearly savings - $24,048.00. 

At Reeves Rubber, Inc., the Wheelabrator slashed 
preparation time 21 hours daily in preparing sur- 
faces of metal parts for rubberizing. 


Send today for your 
copy of the book- 
let: ‘‘The Airless 
Wheelabrator, What 
it Will Do For 
You.” 


Quantities of tools that formerly required up to two 
hours cleaning time are now Wheelabrated in7 to 
30 minutes at Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 


Wire collect for details today. 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 








461 S$. Byrkit $t., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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tells how 


To recover 


997, 


of castings rejected 
due to porosity* 


Write for free Book 


59 answers to 59 questions 


This book explains, in concise 
question-and-answer form, how the 
Tincher Process of porosity impreg- 
nation has been able to achieve a per 
formance record of better than 99% 
recovery of rejected castings. It dis- 
cusses the general problem of porosity; 
describes the compounds, methods, 
equipment, and costs of the Tincher 
Process; and reveals why the nation’s 
leading metal working plants have 
adopted this fast, simple, safe method 
of achieving maximum production, 
and reduction of scrap. Request this 
valuable Tincher book on your busi- 
ness letterhead, and include, if possible, 
the type and size of catting and pres 
sure subjected to. Tincher Products 
Company, Sycamore, Illinois. 











Sats ne 


SPEEDING UP oil exports from Venezuela helped fill the gap left by Iranian shutdown. 
Here, the tanker Camp Mamanu loads up at Puerto de la Cruz. 


growing, currently at a rate of about 
6% or 7% a year. Iran’s oil, there- 
fore, would just about take care of a 
year’s growth. Finally, there are plenty 
of oil experts who would welcome a 
respite from the continuing upward 
pressure on production, refining, and 
transportation 

e Welfare Work—In the Middle East, 
particularly, oil companies have to do 
more than drill wells, lay pipelines, and 
build refineries. ‘They must provide 
related ‘“‘nonoil _ facilities’ —housing, 
roads, utilities, health and sanitation, 
even schools for training native workers 
and for educating the children of those 
workers. 

Recent pressures for more production 
have caused oil facilities to move ahead 
of nonoil. The companies would like 
to divert some of their attention—and 
their capital—back from oil production 
to these equally important obligations, 
to the peoples of the Middle East. 

International oil operators are bank 
ing on this corollary effort to help 
maintain friendly relations with the 
Moslem nations. Whether it will be 
enough to counterbalance the unrest 
sweeping that region remains to be 
seen. But the oil people figure it’s the 
best diplomacy for them. 


Once the Iranian ie is settled, oil 
companies will ha to take another 
look at their own ls with nations 
where they have | ucing facilities. 
Right now they feel that their agree- 
ments will stack up favorably with any 
terms reached in Iran. ‘This applies to 
Latin American countries as well as the 
Middle East. 

In Indonesia, tl 
ent. This region, itively small pro- 
ducer, is less imp« t today than it 
was before World War II. Whether it 
expands beyond it rewar status de- 
pends on negotiati now in progress 
between one major operator, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and the Indonesian 
government. Present taxes preclude in- 
creased investment oil men sav. 
e Home Refineries—Growing economic 
nationalism since World War II has 
been felt in the international oil busi 
ness. Major consun countries, par- 
ticularly in Europ vant refinerics 
within their bord to process im- 
ported crude. Refin: output of prod- 
ucts lags about 7 behind input of 
crude. So normally it is preferable to 
refine near the source of crude and 
save the cost of transporting the 7% 
shrinkage. But thi now outweighed 


by the desire for foreign exchange 


tuation is differ 
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CET EXTRA SERVICE 
ON EVERY SURFACE 


with DULUX Maintenance Finishes 


In industrial plants, in mills, in 
warehouses, Du Pont DuLux Main- 
tenance Finishes have proved their 
outstanding ability to give extra 
months—and even years—of smart- 
looking protection... to stretch your 
maintenance painting dollars. 

For years, Du Pont has been 
studying maintenance painting 
problems. From this research has 
come a new high standard in main- 
tenance finishes— DuLux, a product 
that has proved its superiority. 

Today, there’s a special DuLux 
finish for every interior maintenance 
job. Every one has been rigidly pre- 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET > |~& 


QUPOND PAINTS 


Beiter things for Gover tiving ONEMCAlly Engineered Mime 
to do the job BETTER! 


through Chemistry 


tested in the laboratory . . . brought 
to its highest degree of excellence 
technically and economically. And 
every one has proved itself in on- 
the-job performance. 

So remember: for durability, econ- 
omy and protection, you can count 
on a maintenance finish that bears 
the DuLux name. Send for the new 
FREE 24-page book that tells you 
how DuLux can serve your busi- 
ness. Mail the coupon below today! 


Specially formulated 
for maximum durability, 
economy and protection: 


DULUX Color Conditioning Paints 


are specially formulated to with- 
stand hard knocks for years on 
interior surfaces . . 
provide better seeing conditions, 
boost production and morale. 


. as well as to 


DULUX Machinery Finishes are 


high quality products for machin- 
ery maintenance. They have excel 
lent impact resistance . . . have high 
resistance to the softening action 
of oils. 


DULUX Safety Color Code Enamels 
come in high-visibility colors for 
“spot-lighting”’ safety hazards and 
locating safety equipment. 


DULUX Maintenance White Enamel 
is intensely white . . . stays white 
... has very high light reflection 
Ideal for textile or paper mills or 
where sanitation is important, asin 
food plants. 


DULUX High-Hiding Maintenance 


White is a brilliant white, formu- 
lated for use where one coat appli- 
cation is required over previously 
painted surfaces. Dries to a high 
luster . . . has exceptional durabil- 
ity and resistance to yellowing. 


DULUX Mildew-Resistant Mainte- 


nance White Enamel contains a 
special ingredient that discourages 
the germination of the spore of mil- 
dew and fungus. Non-irritating and 
harmless to painters and employ- 
ees... produces a high, lasting gloss. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-24 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me, at no cost, the new 
24-page book about DULUX Mainte- 
nance Finishes. 
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IBM relies on 
MICRO Precision Switches 


for vital functions in its 
Type 604 Electronic Calculating Punch 


Let-o MICRO SWITCH Engineer 
show: you how you can _ 
“use MICRO Precision Switches 
as a principle of good design” 


, 
} : f 


= 


- 


The large cabinet is the all-electror 


unit; the smaller is the electrica 


reading ond punching unit 


| MICR 


NDREDS of Internationa! Business 
i T vic. hines Type “604” electronic 
calculators... 1400 tube electronic digi- 
tal computing machines... are help- 
ing solve some of the most difficult 
calculating problems in science, engi- 
neering, business and government. 


Four MICRO precision switches were 
selected by IBM engineers to perform 
important functions in this highly com- 
plex machine which operates at the rate 
of 50,000 pulses per second. 


These MICRO units were chosen be- 
cause— (a) their positive switching ac- 
tion insures good electrical connection 
in either position instantaneously, (b) 


fine adjustment mini es travel ne« 
essary to make or break circuit, (c) 
ease of adaptability to the application 
(d) low cost, (e) long life and depend 
ability. 


This use of MICRO SWITCH products 
by IBM engineers is typical of the reli 
ance placed on these precise, accurate 
snap-action switches for applications 
which demand only the best in all com 
ponents. MICRO SWITCH field engi 
neers, fully experienced in the require 
ments of electronic controls, are avail 
able to show YOU how MICRO prod 
ucts can help in the design and per 
formance of your product. Call your 


nearest MICRO SWITCH branch. 


0c SWITCH 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





ion? —.—- 4 
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“, .. Political factors make 
the outlook uncommonly un- 
certain .. .” 

OIL DISTRIBUTION starts on p. 72 


gained by substituting crude for prod- 
ucts imports. 

As a result, European nations out- 
side the Iron Curtain imported 68% 
of their oil as crude last year, compared 
with 61% the year before. 
¢ Plenty Ahead—Worldwide, as well 
as in the U.S., no lack of oil is seen. A 
few weeks ago the National Petroleum 
Council’s committee on oil and gas 
availability came up with supporting 
figures. 

World production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids, the committee said, 
reached 11.4-million bbl. daily in 1951 
(Russian-dominated areas excluded). 
This is an 11% rise over 1950. By 
1955, the committee predicted, avail- 
ability should be in the range of 14.5- 
million to 16.3-million bbl. daily. 

Against this, economists like Socony- 
Vacuum’s Arthur D. Stewart look for 
a rise in demand to around 13-million 
bbl. daily by 1955. Transportation and 
refining capacity, now a little too tight 
for comfort, may continue to create 
headaches. However, these factors will 
be eased if and when Iran’s refinery 
comes back into the picture. 

The major headaches in the years 
ahead probably will lie outside the prov- 
ince of oil operations. Specifically: 

e Political factors make the out- 
look uncommonly uncertain. And they 
can force sudden and unexpected 
changes in demand and supply. 

¢ Scarcity of dollars will continue 
to harass U.S. oil companies in inter- 
national operations. 

¢ To the extent that economic 
activity here and elsewhere is tied to 
defense, any reduction in rearmament 
could result in lower petroleum needs. 

e As long as the Iranian situation 
clouds the effectiveness of contracts be- 
tween governments and private oil op- 
erators, these operators and oil-con- 
suming nations generally cannot rest 
easilv. 
¢ Risky—Last week Joseph N. Pew, 
chairman of Sun Oil Co., told stock- 
holders that Sun doesn’t intend to enter 
the foreign oil business because of the 
“extraordinary risks involved” with no 
assurance of extraordinary profits. 

The men who guide the big Ameri- 
can oil companies in the foreign field— 
concerns like Standard of New Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum, ‘Texas Co., Standard 
of California, Gulf Oil—probably would 
not take issue on the matter of extra- 
ordinary risks or lack of extraordinary 
profits. But they still feel the returns 
are worth the gamble. 
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@O of the nation’s 


construction market... 


that’s California?! 


If you’re interested in this vital segment of 
the U.S. home, commercial and industrial 
building market, you will be interested in 
seeing “Basic California”—the new study 
just published by Bank of America. A 
request on your business letterhead will 
bring your copy post haste. Write Bank of 
America, Room 500,300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST AX2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





4 OPERATORS 
INSTEAD OF 16 


with production 
increased 12'2% 


It used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
It was a hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work. When a regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 
After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

It might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Handling 
. Se ee ee 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada 








Conodion Mechanice! Handling Systems, itd. 
— Sa ee 
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UPRRIEEO IOC, Das 


CLOSEUP of a giant storage tank with an oil gauger in the foreground sets the mood of 


the picture book panorama of the entire oil industry. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
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ONLY REFERENCE to the sponsor is found in this foreword: 


“This book, telling the story of men and women at work 
in a great industry, was made possible by the coopera- 
tion of the employees of Shell Oil Company.” 


Shell Oil Makes a Case 


For Industry Integration 


Next week bookstores throughout 
the country will put on sale a picture 
book called The Oilmen. Rinchart 
& Co., publishers, report a good ad- 
vance i through regular channels. 
In addition, Shell Oil Co. has ordered 
several thousand copies to be mailed to 
employees, dealers, and leaders of the 
nation’s thinking. 

The book could carry a Shell label. 
It was actually conceived by the com- 
pany, and its pictures were shot on a 
Shell assignment. 

But a Shell identification would have 
defeated its purpose. It is a story about 
the whole oil industry. The text doesn’t 
mention Shell; even the pictures have 
a minimum of Shell identification. 

Shell people believe that the book 
makes a powerful argument for inte 
gration in the oil business because it 
shows thousands of people doing differ- 
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ent jobs in many places under coordi- 
nated planning. The book might even 
be considered as a low-pressure public 
relations device to help fight off any 
move to split producing and marketing 
functions of an oil company. The oil 
industry, of course, is vitally interested 
in that subject because of a pending 
antitrust suit. 

Shell hired Thomas Hollyman, con- 
sulting photography editor of Holiday, 
last year to get a picture record of Shell 
men at work. Hollyman took 4,000 
photographs. Then the idea of putting 
them in a book cropped up. Two weeks 
later 174 of the photos were in a 96- 
page dummy, and Rinehart put the 
book on its spring publishing list. 
Shell’s order for copies has made it 
possible to price the book for sale to 
the public at $1.50. 

(Other pictures on page 80) 


Stamper’ 
by a tough steel 
fabrication problem 


Give International the nod for help 
on your knotty project . . . 

Profit by International Steel’s vast 
fund of cumulative steel-fabricating 
experience — gained through many 
years of serving America’s greatest 
names in industry and busi con- 
centrated on solving your specific 
problem to yourcomplete satisfaction. 





Write us today, explaining your 
problem -- addressed to Special Proj- 
ects Director, please. 


FREE 


te qualified buyers 
of fabricated steei — 
WEW INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL FACILITIES- 
SERVICES MANUAL — 
send for your 
personal copy HOW. 


International Steel is a prime 
Structural “ 


source 
Steel Building Products; Warehouse Steel; 
Standard Steel Buildi Farm Buildings; Avi- 
ation Buildings; Revolving Door Entrances; 
Industrial Doors; Railroad Products; Stainless 
Steel Products; Lindsay Structures. 





INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL 





1923 EDGAR ST. © EVANSVILLE, IND. © U.S.A. 
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(THE OILMEN starts on page 78) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


PAC ua 8 Ye eee § 


FOR 
GUMMED TAPE ACTION PHOTO ghows operator of , pump station waving at flying oilman who is 


Dial Operated Like a Telephone [ checking the line for leaks. Each plays his role in the huge drama of oil 


cally measures exact 

6” per second, cuts it 

$ with warm water from built-in 

Dial any length in any sequence without 

Tape seals instantly Far safer 

packaging. Time and tape savings pay for 
machine in a few months. 110v., 60c. A.C. power 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, ATTACH THIS 


AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR 
NAME AND MAIL TO MARSH 


MARSH 2-7 
IT a A 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 


58D Morsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill. INTERIOR SHOT shows clerical and technical people as integral part of the oil indus- 


try’s operating setup. Their work is vital if unglamorous. 


ore 
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This x-ray unit cuts time per radiograph 





me 


FROM 8 HOURS TO 6 MINUTES 








Fast, low-cost inspection of pressure vessels results from the greater 
penetrating power of the GE Resotron 2000 (2,000,000-volt) x-ray unit. 


Only General Electric offers a complete line of apparatus 
for high-voltage radiography 


The success of General Electric high-voltage appa- 
ratus is based on more than its ability to cut costs 
and increase production. It’s based on the built-in 
dependability and long life of each individual piece 
of equipment. Your assurance of day-in-day-out 
low-cost operation. 

t’s also based on a complete line of equipment. 
No matter what your inspection requirements may 
be, General Electric can give you the one unit that 
does the job best . . . at the lowest cost. 

And, finally, it’s based on the nation-wide 
General Electric service organization. Each man is 


factory-trained and equipped to keep your installa- 
tion at top efficiency. 

These are facts. Facts you will want to know 
before purchasing x-ray equipment for your plant. 
For full information, write X-Ray Department, 
General Electric Company, Milwaukee 14, Wiscon- 
sin, Rm. AO-4 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








PB cme ARR I ta 


... BUILT TO 
TAKE IT 


IN MANY APPLICATIONS 


Vv Ajr 





Conditioning Vv Blowing 
Cupolas v Combustion Air v 
Chemical Processes v Distillation 
Units ¥ Drying with Vacuum ¥ Gas 
Well Pumping Vv Low Pressure Steam 
Pumps ¥ Mine Ventilation v Oil 
Refining Processes V Pneumatic Con- 
veying Vv Refrigeration Systems Vv 
Sewage Treatment Plants ¥ Scav- 
enging and Supercharging Diesel 
Engines Vv Tunnel Ventilation ¥ Vac- 
uum Systems ¥ Water Works Plants 


PROOF! 


AFTER 15 MONTHS 
OF CONTINUOUS 
OPERATION... 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATION 9B16, the story 
of how one Stondardaire Blower handled 
1% billion cu. ft. of high pressure air in 
@ prominent chemical plant...15 months 
operation, 24 hours a day, at 2200 r.p.m., 
equivalent to 20 years’ service... without 
oppreciable wear. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 17 


Makers of Readco Bokery Equipment... Readco Material 
Handling, Chemical Processing, and Mixing Equipment... 
Stendord Stokers *& 
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NO FARE is collected as Thursday evening shoppers board a citybound bus, for . . 


Memphis Gives Rides Away 


The transit line nearly doubled its slack-hour business 
the first time the stunt was tried. People who ride free to the 
downtown area must pay dimes to get home. 


Business was sensational on city- 
bound buses of the Memphis Street 
Railway between 6 and 7 o'clock on a 
Thursday evening. But not a penny 
changed hands: The buses were hauling 
thousands of deadheads. 

It was the first trial of the line’s 
scheme to reverse the 5%-a-vear drop 
in patronage that had started in 1946. 
The plan: free rides into the city, or 
crosstown, between 6 and 7 p.m. every 
Thursday. The result: 9,678 riders in 
a slack hour that usually averages ap- 
proximately 5,000—and an extra heavy 
haul of dimes paid by free riders to get 
back home. 
¢ Just Begun to Fight—‘“We've had 
too much crying and crepe-hanging in 
the public transportation business, and 
not enough merchandising,” says Col. 
Roane Waring, president of Memphis 
Street Railway. He thinks there’s little 
wrong with public transit that more 
fares wouldn't cure (BW—Mar.1'52, 
p86). 

“It’s a paradox, anyway,” Shirley D. 


Smith, public relat 
out. ‘Population Memphis keeps 
going up, trafic jamming our 
and parking areas k getting worse, 
every business is gaining except trans- 
portation. Why i't more people 
using public transportation? We finally 
decided transportat s like anv other 
business—it has to sell itself to the 
public.” 

¢ Strong Bid—Col. Waring’s offer of a 
free ride into the downtown shopping 
area is a bid to get Memphians out of 
their automobiles and back on the 
buses. 

He had already modernized the 
transit svstem since 1945, when the city 
renewed the company’s franchise for 
20 years. He replaced all the street 
cars with 50-passenger diesel buses and 
trackless trolleys (electric coaches). The 
line has 353 coaches of both kinds in 
service. 

Despite these improvements, patron- 
age dwindled at the rate of 5% a year. 
That hurt, badly, at a time when costs 


counsel, points 


strects 
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by con hetold 


You’re talking strictly sub-rosa when you 
discuss your dream of a new plant with 
a man from the Industrial Development 
(plant location) Staff of the B&O Railroad. 


He knows your plans are none of your 
competitors’ business. 

He knows you have to pick up the real 
estate before it gets expensive because-you- 
want-it. 

He knows you probably desire iron- 
curtain secrecy for your plans—no matter 
how embryonic they are at this stage. 


YOU'RE TALKING IN A SOUND-PROOF ROOM 


_ You’ll find it is part of his professional 
ethics to keep as mum as a Baltimore oyster. 


What you want is a location where you 
have the economic atmosphere essential to 
profitable production. Location alone can 
often mean the difference between a nice 
profit and serious loss. Other elements which 
the B&O man can help you appraise dollar- 
and-cents wise are: POWER, WATER, 
LABOR, FUEL, SITES, TRANSPORTATION, 
TAXES, MARKETS, WEATHER, Raw 
MATERIALS and your own peculiar problem. 


The B&O says “Ask our man.” Write or 
phone for one of the B&O’s Industrial De- 
velopment men at: 

New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore | — Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbor 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


They’ll provide comprehensive plant 
location surveys without cost to you. 


The heart of America’s markets and 
the treasureland of the “‘lion’s share” 
of America’s industrial resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 





ee rugged Ohio Basket 
Magnet handles a hefty 10-ton 
skull cracker ball to smash large 
pieces of dormant scrap, such as 
worn out machinery and equip- 
ment, to furnace size. 


2 Powerful Ohio Welded Mag- 
nets load cars quickly, effi- 
ciently over extended periods 
without overheating. That's why 
Ohio Magnets lift as much or 
more than other magnets of the 
same size. 


SHIRLEY SMITH, public relations coun 
. sel, shows on map where buses brought free 
gotten slag dumps is spread riders into downtown shopping area. 
out to be combed over by mag- 
nets. A 5% ferrous content in the were going up. It t a matter of 
slag is high but this efficient Ohio price: The fare in M lis is still only 


: 94¢ for a token. It was a 
Bolt M , k i dime, or 94¢ t 
ones Magnet makes & pay. matter of shifting habits and of poor 


promotion by th t line, Col. 
Waring decided 

He made his off I free rides on 
Thursday evenings t Retail Mer 
chants Assn. of M it a special 
meeting called by it A. Arthur 
Halle. The merchant ere enthusi- 
astic, even more they found 
m it wouldn’t cost t vthing:; all 
Ohio Magnets they were asked f support of 
the idea through n per advertising 
° and window disp! 
get in the scrap faster ¢ Happy Storekeepers—The first trial 
caught a lot of last te Easter shop 
pers on Holy Thu Che merchants 
were happy, even t me of the 
folks who deadheas ito town were 
so far from afflu that they had 
to borrow dimes t for the trip 


3 Broken slag from once for- 


A-5457 








home. 

“We showed t y t percentage 
of night business f day vet,” said 
H. I. Spiegel, execut vice-president 
of Brv’s department st I watched 
the buses come in They were loaded 
with whole famil n though the 
weather was bad 


. 7 
, “Excellent—good f business—bene- 
OHIO ALSO MAKES SEPARATION MAGNETS . . . 6) @) fits shoppers, stor bus company 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER, SHELL AND TORQUE MOTORS . . . alike,” applauded | Goldsmith, Jr., 


HEAVY-DUTY ELECTRIC HOISTS, AND NAIL-MAKING MACHINES . . . ELECTRIC secretary of Gol t} department 
PRECISION THREADED PARTS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINE MANUFACTURERS. shone 
“We did a go ness, with our 
xeak at 7:10 p.m t 45 min. earlier 
THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. pe nee men a than addi Spee J Lumpkin, man 
ager of the Black & White department 
store. “We'll back the plan 100% with 
promotions and d n ads.” 


$900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Gold Depository in 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


ea 
‘ tii 
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... more important than gold! 


The most important metal today is not 
the tons of gold buried at Ft. Knox! 

Far more important are the millions of tons of 
iron and steel scrap so desperately needed to 
make new steel. All scrap, actual and potential, 
needs to be gathered up and channeled to the 
steel producing plants-NOW, today, tomorrow 
and tomorrow. So long as the steel industry is 
called upon to produce two million and more 
tons of ingot steel per week, it must have one 


million and more tons of scrap each week. 

Steel producers are getting the iron ore, lime- 
stone and coal they need. But the scrap situa- 
tion is critical and will continue to be so until 
inventories are built up substantially: 

As a user of steel--as one interested in seeing 
that America’s rearmament program is not too 
little and too late--you can do your part to see 
that your community and your business keep 
scrap moving toward the mills. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


sources to produce more steel, but it nee 


Tie) ota Zeltbaba-testtt- tar: 


urces, at the earliest 
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® “Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief” 
+-.corner store or one-man shop ...can 
now have the convenience, efficiency, 
and savings of metered mail, witha DM. 


® The DM, desk model postage meter, 
prints postage as you need it directly on 
the envelope, for any kind of mail. 
Prints a dated postmark, and a small 
advertisement if you want one. Even 
handles parcel post. And has a moistener 
for sealing envelope flaps. 

® The DM does away with adhesive 
stamps, the stamp box, running out of 
wanted stamp denominations, and 
unsanitary stamp sticking. Can be set 
for as much postage as you want to buy, 
protects your postage from loss, damage, 
theft ...and keeps its own accounts 
automatically. Anybody can learn to use 
the DM in a few minutes. 

® There's a postage meter for every 
business, large or small. Ask the nearest 
PB office . . . or send the coupon. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


©) Postage 
" Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in the 
U. S. & Canada 


(roar 
\ were } \ ors 


Prrney-Bowes, INc. 
1417 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 


——— 
Name ——____—__—_ 


ED 








COURTROOM at Birmingham, Ala., is a small business office. But a lot gets done in ¢. . 


The Biggest Debtors’ Court 


In Birmingham, Ala., so many people 

went bankrupt during the depression 
years that the city became known as 
the “bankruptcy capital of America.” 
Credit had always been easy to get in 
Birmingham. Even in the depths of 
the depression, when the city’s coal, 
steel, and iron livelihood was choked 
down to practically nothing, people con- 
tinued to buy and sell on credit be- 
cause they thought things would get 
better soon. Debt piled up. It wasn’t 
long before the number of bankruptcies 
in Birmingham was threatening the 
entire credit structure of the area. 
e Remedy—In the summer of 1933, a 
committee of merchants and credit men 
decided this state of affairs had dragged 
on long enough. ‘The depression was 
already gnawing hard at the vitals of 
business; the abnormal number of 
bankruptcies was making things even 
worse. The committee met with U.S. 
District Judge W. I. Grubb to see if 
anything could be done about it. 

Grubb talked the matter over with 
Birmingham attorney Valentine J. Nes- 
bit. Nesbit figured that, through a 
liberal interpretation of the federal 
Bankruptcy Act and of the local court 
laws, some kind of arrangement could 
be fixed up to help well-meaning deb- 
tors out of their troubles. That’s how 
the Birmingham Debtors’ Court was 
born. 
¢ Big Operation—The court was a suc- 
cess from the start. Today, figuring by 
the number of cases handled, it’s the 
largest debtors’ court in the country. 
Nearly 5,000 cases were filed last vear. 


I'he most common type of individual 
(noncorporate) debtors’ petition is the 
so-called “Wage | petition 
Since the court opened in 1933, 40,000 
of these have been filed. Most of them 
were settled happily f ill concerned 
the creditor getting his money and the 
debtor avoiding bankruptcy. In 1951, 
alone, $1.4-million was paid back to 
creditors through the court 
¢ Machinery—Attorney Nesbit was ap- 
pointed referee of the court when it 
was started back in 1933. He was fol- 
lowed by Clarence W. Allgood, man- 
ager of a big mortgage and insurance 
company who had been one of the 
original boosters of the court. In 1948 
the amount of work proved too much 
for Allgood alone, an 
—Herbert R. Maulitz 
help him. 

Allgood 
on the principle that 
honest and will pay off 
they're only given tin lo 
time, the court u 1 lot of 
legal procedures—making things 
is possible for the debtor while at the 
same time it the creditor 
doesn’t get cheated. Most of these pro- 
cedures are allowed for under Chapter 
13 of the Chandler Act, 1938 revision 
of the federal bankruptc\ Chap- 
ter 13 is titled ““Wage Earner Plans.” 

Under a wage earner plan, a debtor 
is allowed to work out a deal with his 
creditors whereby he pays off what he 
owes in instalments out of his earnings. 
When he comes into court to file a 
wage earner petition, he’s asked for a 


ite! 


mother referee 
appointed to 


and Maulitz run the court 
st debtors are 
their debts if 
give them 
special 
as easy 


seeing 


laws 
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How would YOU control costs here? 


ECONOMY IN TEA BAG PRODUCTION is cided by accurate temper- 
ature control. Leading tea companies use Pneumatic Scale Corporation's 
machine, which forms material into bags, feeds in tea, seals bags with heat 
and pressure, cuts them apart and tags them. A simple, inexpensive 
Fenwal THERMOSWITCH ® thermostat provides the exact temperature 
control required for effective, trouble-free sealing. 


A FENWAL THERMOSWITCH CONTROL may cut your costs, too. Its 
external, single-metal shell expands or contracts instantly with temperature 
changes, making or breaking enclosed electrical contacts. Compact, 
highly resistant to shock and vibration, Fenwal THERMOSWITCH units 
have solved hundreds of problems. 


IRONING COMFORT INTO SHOES is a time- and money-saving opera- 

tion with Compo’s “Lining Smoother.” This heated metal form is placed 
mito dee ond spread open, to smooth wrinkles out of the lining. For the 
precise temperature control needed to avoid both scorching and inade- 
quate ironing, a Fenwal THERMOSWITCH unit provided the most satis- 
factory, lowest-cost solution. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG for complete explanation of the 
unique THERMOSWITCH unit. Also ask for more detailed, illustrated dis- 
cussions of the problems above. Fenwal engineers will be glad to help you 
solve your temperature control problems involving heat, humidity, radiant 
heat, pressure and other variables. Write Fenwal, incorporated, Temper- 
ature Control Engineers, 294 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


THERMOSWITCH* 


Electric Temperature Control and Detection Devices 


SENSITIVE... but only to heat 








Over 54% Queer. 


VICTORS SUPER-QUIET CUSTOMS! 
sors a 


Victor Super- Quiet Customs Add, Subtract 
Muito, Divide, Even Calculate! 


Now Victor has surpassed even its own 
standards of silence in the high-speed 
Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 
With the rugged mechanism “floating” in 
an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor 
Customs are faster, easier to operate, 
quiet as a whisper. They increase the 


r 


speed, accuracy, and efficiency of office 
work by reducing objectionable noise 
and operator fatigue. 

New Victor Customs are more than 
mere adding machines — doing such im- 
portant calculating jobs as figuring oper- 
ating and budget ratios, profit and loss 
statements and many other problems. 
Victor Super-Quiet Customs are avail- 
able in 10-key or full keyboard models, 


There are 42 basic models in the Victor line, for every size and 
type of business and all kinds of figure-work. Invest in Victor 
today and get work-saving dividends for years to come. 


*In scientifically controlled tests, Victor's new Super- 
Quiet Customs were 25 to 85% quieter than other 


leading makes tested . . 


. averaging over 54%. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


saves? tao" 


VICTOR Name 
34 YEARS OF 

QUALITY RECOGNITION 

THE WORLD OVER City 


Company Name 


Address 





Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. BW-452 

Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including 
descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 


State 


ee | 





au’ 


. . . One company has 
1,400 employees using the 
le ps 

DEBTORS’ COURT starts on p. 86 


circumstances 
many chil- 
ent he pays. 


statement on his financial 
—how much he earns 
dren he has, how 
(He has to make under $5,000 a vear, 
or he’s ineligible for debtors’ court re- 
lief.) From the information the debtor 
gives, the referee figures out how much 
he can reasonably be expected to pay 
each month. The m then de 
ducted from the debtor lary or wage 
check by his employer and sent in to 
the court. The court turn, hands 
it over to the creditor if there is 
more than one-—splits it up among them. 
¢ Popular—The number of people us- 
ing the court, according to referee All- 
good, is increasing constantly. But he 
adds that this is due almost entirely to 
an increase in population around the 
Birmingham area. The percentage of 
court users to population now 
the same as it was five rs ago. The 
proportion of white to Negro is about 
even. There is no on¢ of people 
that predominates, ex t that men far 
outnumber women 
As it is, almost all 
ployers in the area are making salary 
deductions and paying them into the 
court. One big company, with about 
1,400 employees using the court, sends 
in an average of $50,000 a month. 
Allgood names sev« isons for the 

court’s popularity 

¢ Most people who run into debt 
are eager to pay off if t can. The 
court gives them a chance to do so 
when no other avenues open 

¢ Birmingham is ndustrial city, 
prone to strikes and layoffs. When these 
things happen, a lot of people fall be 
hind on credit payment 

e When a man plagued by 
mounting debts and harassed by cred- 
itors, he can’t put top performance into 
his job. For this reason, many employ- 
ers have referred troubled workers to 
the court as a matter of pure business 
common-sense—if nothing els« 
¢ Reputation—Allgood can cite 
cases where a one-time debtor 
owns his own house and holds 
credit rating, largely because the court 
helped him back on feet. Most 
creditors, too, are happy. The manager 
of a women’s ready-to-w tore, who is 
often named as creditoy at the court, 
is so satisfied with past settlements that 
he doesn’t even bother go to court 
when he is named. He simply fills out 
the required forms, leaves the rest up to 
Allgood and Maulitz. “They are abso- 
lutely fair to both debtor and creditor,” 
he savs. 


mucn 


is about 


larger em 


many 
now 
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fine Jessop 
steel is most 
carefully 
watched 


There is more than skillful melting and working and 
treating behind Jessop’s reputation for the finest 
specialty .steels. Each batch is subjected to rigid 
quality control at all stages, to assure precise formula 
and condition. When you buy from Jessop, you buy 
more than good steel. You acquire metal that is 
custom-made to your specific need. 


HIGH SPEED STEELS + HIGH SPEED BITS + PRECISION 
GROUND FLAT STOCK + HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW 
STEELS + HOT WORK DIE STEELS + COLD WORK 
DIE STEELS * CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 

STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING STEELS + VALVE 
STEELS + STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS + CAST-TO-SHAPE 
STEELS * COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS * ARMOR PLATE 


STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 




















TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HO 





as for YOU.... 





)a great nand 
at cutting costs 


Sawmills have simple economics: when the saw is running, 
you make money; when it isn’t, you don’t! The modern mill 
operator makes certain his stops are few—he powers his saws 
with P&H Diesel Engines. On the rare occasions when trouble 
appears—a scored cylinder, say—cylinder head and liner as- 
sembly lift out as a unit, replaced with only minutes lost. This 
feature and many others tell one sure way to dependable pow- 
er at lower cost: let P&H give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


COULD ANYTHING BE SIMPLER? “Overhaul- 
ing” is a forgotten word when you own a P&H 
Diesel; when service is required, you work only 
with the part affected. Yet for all its simplicity, 
the P&H has all the features you want... high 
torque for greater lugging ability . . . ““Whirl-air” 
intake for thorough combustion . . . aluminum 
alloy bearings to keep trouble away. Ideal for 
every mobile, stationary, or marine service — 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 6-cylinder models — from 20 to 138 h.p. 








SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 








Lives will be saved, not de- 
by this “gun”. A 


1 detection dev ice, 

it records the radioactivity 
f the area at which it is 
aimed. Tiny, dependable 
Mallory Mercury Batteries 


are used as “ammunitic 
to activate the recording 
mechanism when the trigger 
is squeezed. 


es and more below 

the earth's surface, an amaz- 
i rent makes a | 

ord of just where the 

is going. Small but 

H Mallory Mercury Bat- 

teries withstand sub-surface 

pressure and heat... sup- 

ply the light to take these 

underground “snap-shots”. 


Millions of people with im- 
paired hearing can lead 
f pPy: useful and com- 
sletely normal lives again 
eomme of today s tiny, in- 
conspicuous hearing aids. 
Essential factor in size 
reduction was the Mallory 
Mercury Battery — a midget 
in size ...a brute for long- 
lasting power output 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 





say ok Sings (Je WATER 


St. Louis thought it was a ) > 
smart idea, but the city took r' * COOLERS 
six years to make it stick. It 
should wipe out the deficit. 


Back in 1946 a small tax on the 
earnings of everyone who worked in 
St. Louis looked to the city fathers like 
an easy way to balance their budget. In 
1948 they got the tax for two years— 
which helped balance the municipal 
budget in 1948-50. But then the state 
legislature threw out the “earnings tax.” 
¢ Big Effects—By the time the dust set- 
tled this month, the little tax (originally 
one-quarter of 1%) had produced these 
side effects: 

e¢ The Republicans who thought 


Pe 4 levy had been tossed out FEWER STEPS to drinking water cut costs and i pieleativliy. 


FS Pons yippee New G-E Work Center Plan 


¢ So had President Truman’s per- 


sonal choice for U.S. Senator in the can Seve you money 


Democratic primary. 
¢ A sprightly feud was boiling up New General Electric study on water cooler placement shows you 


between city and suburbs. 
As of now, the city can revive its how to check the efficiency of your own water facilities. 


controversial tax next summer if it If your average employee walks 80 Fill out the coupon below and send 
wants to. Odds are that it will want to feet or more to get a drink of water, it for your free copy of the booklet 
—in the past two years, without the is usually good evidence that your “G-E Work Center Plan for Water 
earnings tax, St. Louis has piled up a present facilities are costing you too Cooler Placement.” It contains all the 
deficit of about $5-million. ‘The current much. Get this new General Electric information for you to see for your- 
fiscal year, without the tax, is expected study and see how additional water self exactly how much can be saved 
to add another $34-million to the defi- coolers can pay for themselves inside by a more efficient drinking water 
cit. In 1948-50, the earnings tax pro- of the next year or two. layout for your business. 

duced about $7-million a year. 

e Revenue Hunger—Like many other 
cities, St. Louis will eagerly build a 
superhighway to the door of anyone 
who invents a better moneytrap. Reve- 4 
nue from real estate taxes, personal : / knees 

property taxes, licenses, and taxes on SANITARY TOP—lvustrovs, COLD WATER RESERVOIR— suns-rasap FOOT PEDAL 


cigarettes, gasoline, and automobiles — Easy to keep cleon. — protects purity of water, doesnot CONTROL—sanitory ond easy 
falls far short of meeting the costs of xtra deep, anti-splash basin. give water metallic teste. to use when hands are full, 


running the city government. Political : 
backfires are particularly hot when any You can put your confidence in— 


administration tries to raise the rates 

on realty taxes, the big moneymaker. G & N c fF A L E LE 

It looked like ial money in 1946, 

when the Republican administration 

heard about the earnings tax idea from --- 

Philadelphia and Toledo. (Some pub- 
lic relations expert insisted on “earnings 
tax” rather than “income tax,” for bet- 
ter popular acceptance.) 

e First Tax Killed—Without bothering 
to ask the state legislature for authority, 
the board of aldermen voted a one- 
fourth of 1% tax on the incomes of 
everyone who worked in St. Louis, re- 
gardless of where he or she lived; on the 
incomes of St. Louis residents who 


FREE ‘Illustrated booklet ¢ giving s savings table, 
5-step method, and typical floor plan 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SECTION BW-3 

AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

I am interested in learning more about the G-E Work Center Plan. 


NAME 
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THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


Why not take a braking tip from the men who operate 

the rugged off-the-road giants. They'll tell you it takes 

stopping power and performance-plus to provide perfect braking 
control for nearly 70 tons of solid rock and steel, defying gravity up grade 
and down under the very toughest of operating conditions. Ask them what 
brakes they choose for this tremendous task and time after time you'll get 
the same answer—Bendix-Westinghouse. That's because these mighty brakes, 
built by the industry's most experienced manufacturer, pay off with the 
safest, surest, most dependable braking action and longest service 
life in the business. And these are factors that mean reliable, economical 
performance on any hauling job—from the roughest to the most routine. 
That's why, no matter what type trucks you operate, you'll be sure to get the 
most in safety, dependability and savings by specifying -Bendix- 
Westinghouse—the world's most tried and trusted air brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 


worked out ot town; on the net income 
from local sales of corporations. The 
courts, however, ruled that the 
city didn’t have the power to levy such 
a tax without authorization by the leg 
islature. That killed the first earnings 


soon 





tax, and the city 
payments. 


The Republicans 


had to refund all 


then controlled the 


state legislature, and it wasn’t hard to 


get the enabling act passed 
lature authorized an « 


more than one-half 
than two years. Th 
adopted the tax in 

People weren't 
though. Just how 
became 


had nothing ob} 
clause giving the cit 
the tax indefinitel 
turned out to vot 
that, in the primar 
tancously, they cho 
Thomas C. Hennins 
candidate for th 
President Truman 
state senator named 
Hennings went on t 
crat in 1950 to be 
cumbent for a Sena 
¢ Democrats 
swept Democrats 
Hall. The new mayé 
had opened his cam 
urging abandonm¢ 
tax. His qualificatic 
raise the same am 
where with less pa 
in the cheering 
Mayor Darst, h 
long to see the n 
got alarmed wher 
ture, now under | 
declined to extend 
on the tax. He hur 
and invited all th 
cocktail party at w 
why they should pa 
enabling act. The 
not until they had 
earlier not to d 
enabling act. 
¢ Tax Out—Ma\ 
Forrest Smith th« 
gle. The legislatur 
the governor refu 
session. 
the ruin that would 
—mass firing of 
uncollected, weed 
But he managed t 
afloat by adroit tr 
pal funds: from th« 
to the general fund 
The day came 
funds no longer 
shortage of income 
other city officials p 


on the legislature f 


act, and the act was 
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clear when 
snowed under a nev 


In—Ant 


Mayor Dar 


disguised 


The legis 
mings tax of not 
of 1% for not more 
board of aldermen 
nid-1948 
happy about it, 
lappy they were 
in 1950, they 
itv charter that 
tionable excc pt a 
ywer to continuc 
So many peopk 
inst the charter 
tion held simul- 
1 St. Louis man, 
Jr., as Democratic 
U.S. Senate over 
protege, a rural 
Emery W. Allison. 
be the only Demo 
Republican in- 

t seat 
taxers had also 
office at City 
Joseph M. Darst, 
vaign with a speech 
t of the carnings 
if the citv could 
t of money clse 
; drowned out 


er, didn’t take 
for the tax. He 
the state legisla- 
10cratic control, 
two-vear limit 

| to Jefferson City 
tate scnators to a 
1¢ would explain 


) 


inother two-vear 
sators all came, but 
ted an hour or so 
inything about the 


Darst and Governor 
t in a bitter wran- 
had adjourned, and 
d to call a special 
t talked darkly of 
overtake St. Louis 
vorkers, garbage 
wing in the parks. 
keep the treasury 


nsterring of munici- 


bond interest fund 
ind so on. 


vhen the juggling of 


the total 
The mayor and 
ut renewed pressure 
a new enabling 
passed a few weeks 
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Now, a pressure-sensitive 


latex adhesive with 
amazing strength 


Now there’s an Armstrong's Latex Adhesive with dead-load 
strength you never expected to find in such an adhesive. It 
handles the tougher jobs, opens many new fields to the con- 
venience, ease, and cleanliness of pressure-sensitive bonding. 

You can apply this Armstrong’s Adhesive by dipping, spray- 
ing, brushing, or roller coating. Parts may be assembled up 
to three days after coating. The dried film is not tacky to 
the touch, yet only momentary pressure is needed to insure 
an immediate, lasting bond. There’s no need for clamping. 

This adhesive cleans off easily with water, yet is water re- 
sistant when dry. And because all bonding ingredients are 
dispersed in water rather than solvent, you have no fire haz- 
ard, no objectionable odor, no staining problem. 

With adhesives like this, Armstrong is helping many com- 
panies boost production and cut costs. Perhaps an Armstrong 
Adhesive can help you in your bonding or assembling opera- 
tions. We'd like to hear from you and go over your problem. 
Just call your Armstrong representative or write the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 5204 
Reservoir St., Lancaster, Pa.; in Canada, Armstrong Cork 
Canada Ltd., 6939 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 


ARBRMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 











» Our 


ae 3... 


ers, si 
easily handle bd. ft. per dary”! 


1,000,000 bd. ft. 


Long-time Gerlinger owners, like L.H.L. Lumber 
Corp., have operated their Carriers under the 
Senet of washil dliti ad : 





g 9 ea y 
find that they will outperform all other makes. 
What better test of plete owner satisfacti 
“We're 100% Gerlinger! For newest Carrier 
brochure showing why your best bet is a 
Gerlinger, drop us a post card today! 





. . . And by this, we mean any liquid with even a 
tendency to flow . . . one that is thick, viscous or 
semi-solid, or one with a high specific gravity. 

The positive “gear within a gear” Viking rotary 
pump does the job without fail. Its simple design 
(only two moving parts) makes it economical to 
buy, low in cost to operate and extremely easy to 
service. 

Its size range, } to 1050 gpm, and its adaptation 
to any mounting arrangement, makes it the posi- 
tive pump of the design engineer. 

Its simple, rugged design makes it the preferred 
pump of the operator. Both get a break when 
VIKING is specified. 


Did you know it would operate equally well handling 
light liquids too ... as light as liquefied petroleum gas? 


Bb, Send for descriptive 8-page folder today .. . . Series 52. 
ara) 
.¥ ss VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


) x CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "“GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





ago. It goes into effect around Aug. 1. 
e New Law Unpopular—The new act 
allows the board of aldermen to levy a 
tax up to 1%, but Mayor Darst said 
the city will limit itself to one-half of 
1%, as before. That's stiff enough, in 
the eyes of many St. Louisans, not to 
mention the suburbanites who resent 
having to pay any tax at all. 

Governor Smith signed the enabling 
act reluctantly. His mail reflected local 
opposition to the tax, he said. Of about 
2,000 letters on the subject, only about 
25 favored the enabling act. 

Also strongly opposed were people 
from suburban St. Louis County; thou 
sands of them work in the city and 
thus fall afoul of the tax. Some St 
Louisans, on the other hand, favor the 
tax for the same set of reasons: It gives 
the central city a chance to collect at 
least a small tax from the “coke and 
nut-sundae crowd” that lives in the 
suburbs, commutes to the city, and uses 
the city’s streets, police and transit serv- 
ices, without paying for them 





TAX BRIEFS 





Don’t figure that the federal revenue 
bureau scandals make the agents any 
less strict—it’s working quite the op 
posite. Research Institute of America 
reports that agents are adhering more 
strictly than ever to the letter of the 
tax regulations. 


Retailers may have to pay the $50 fed 
eral “‘bookie”’ tax if they operate certain 
kinds of “clubs” in which customers get 
chances at prizes. ‘The tax is collectible 
if the customers have to pay an extra 
price for the merchandise in order to 
get the chances. 

m 
Frank Sinatra’s agent sold his contract 
to another agent for half the latter’s 
commissions. ‘The tax court has ruled 
that the deal resulted in ordinary in 
come—not capital gain—for the first 
agent. 

b 
Even if you receive a check for com 
pensation after banking hours on the 
last day of the year, it counts as income 
in that year. 

; a 

The Supreme Court rules that opticians 
can deduct (as business expenses) kick 
backs paid to oculists for recommend 
ing patients, unless this practice is pro 
hibited by state law 

s 
Fees received by a testamentary trustec 
or a trustee in bankruptcy, like those 
of a corporation director (BW—Mar.29 
*52,p127), are earnings from self-em 
ployment and are subject to social se 
curity taxes. 
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ace Biss ee 


. .. and new serum of- 
fer hope of licking circulatory 
ailments and the paralytic 
phase of polio. Tests continue. 


For U.S. medicine, this was a signifi- 
cant week: 

e Two researchers announced that 
new tests seem to show that paralytic 
polio could be prevented easily by im- 
munization. 

e Two drug companies—Chilcott 
Laboratories and Ciba Pharmaccutical 
Products Co.—announced _ powerful 
drugs to reduce and control high blood 
pressure. 

¢ Wyeth, Inc., another drug house, 
revealed a medicine to raise blood pres- 
sure after a heart attack—without any 
disturbing side effects. 

e Earlicr, Chas. Pfizer Co. said 
it hoped by the end of the year to be 
turning out 100-million tablets a month 
of the new TB drug (BW—Mar.1'52 
p22)—if demand warrants it. 
¢ Polio—The new findings in polio 
stem from work done at Yale and 
Johns Hopkins, under sponsorship of 
the National l’oundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The report of Dr. Dorothy 
Horstman of Yale and Dr. David 
Bodian of Johns Hopkins suggests two 
things: 

¢ Polio is a two-stage disease: (1) 
benign, which about 80% of all adults 
have had, and (2) paralytic. 

¢ The benign stage can’t be 
averted, but the paralytic stage can. 

So far, research work has been con- 
fined to animals. But results there show 
inoculation has kept the disease from 
spreading beyond the benign stage. 

The serum used in the studies 
gamma globulin—is a fraction of human 
blood heavy with antibodies. Since most 
adults have had benign polio, pooled 
supplies of the globulin should contain 
antibodies against all known polio 
viruses. 

Full-scale tests of inoculation will be 
run this summer by the paralvsis found 
ation, which plans to spend about $1 
million for “control” experiments in 
three or four epidemic areas. Mean 
while, supplics of the globulin are 
short—only a few commercial companies 
and the American Red Cross have it 
and doctors are being asked to hold up 
using the blood fraction in ordinar 
therapy. 

e Heart Trouble—The three blood 
pressure drugs are all aimed, at least 
indirectly, at one of the biggest killers 
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Engineered WAYS TO BETTER BUSINESS 


TEGHNIPLAN 
MODULAR 
OFFICE 


she'll make 
fewer motions A 


FASTER WORK 


WORKER EFFICIENCY goes up with Techniplan 
modular equipment because work motions 
are shorter and fewer. Work surfaces have 
greater convenience and utility, in the basic 
“L” unit. 

THE QUARTER-TURN work station brings every 
working facility within a 90° arc. Individual 
job needs of each work station are met by 
specialized components—interchangeable at 
will. 

COMPLEJE FLEXIBILITY is provided by Techni- 
plan standard interchangeable, interlocking 
units. Countless combinations form custom- 
tailored arrangements for any space. 
STANDARD partitions afford desired privacy, 
wood and glass, or all wood. They are inter- 
locked with the Techniplan units—-readily 
rearranged without special tools or skill. 
HANDSOME DIGNITY characterizes Techniplan 
design—clean, modern lines, rich walnut fin- 
ish. Techniplan appearance does credit to 
the most exacting business—in general or 
private executive offices. 

GET THE FACTS—use the convenient check list 
request for prompt action. 

MORE THAN 4000 ways to better business orig- 
inate with Globe-Wernicke, are sold and 
serviced by dependable G/W dealers listed 
in your classified ‘phone directory under 
“Office Equipment.” 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Two “L” units with stendard parti- 
tions form compact private office, 
ample space for two workers. 


An example of Technipian adapte- 
bility to space and working re- 
quirements. 


CHECK this LIST for 
wanted information— 
promptly furnished: 

[7] TECHNIPLAN Focts 

] Special BIG Papers System 

[_] Modern Filing Methods 

O Visible Record Facts 

Check above, attach 
to your letterhead— 
and MAIL — TODAY! 


v 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








“| Have Turned$100 IntoA Real Estate 
Fortune and YOU CAN DO IT TOO!” 


DO YOU KNOW that oa few dollars wisely invested 
now can buy residential property worth thousands? 
Can control business properties worth thousands? Net 
you rents and profits in the thousands? 


DO YOU KNOW how to use bank money, government 
money, to make money for you? 


DO YOU KNOW that real estate is the world’s most 
profitable sideline? 


DO YOU KNOW that a young widow recently sold 
her $3500 home for $10,000 . . . re-invested the $10,000 
in real estate and came out $40,000 richer? 


DO YOU KNOW that youngsters new to the selling 
game are coining $200 to $300 a week out of the biggest 
real-estate boom that’s ever hit the country? 


WHETHER YOU ARE A WAGE EARNER with a few idle 
jollars to invest, a homeowner, or a person looking for a career 
that talks big money and pays it .. you owe it to yourself 
to get FACTS—-without a penny’s obligation about the biggest 
real-estate boom that's ever hit the country 

In his practical new book, HOW TO MAKE MONEY,IN 
REAL ESTATE, Stanley McMichael shows you that the way 
to make money today is to buy real estate now, sell real estate 
now! And when you send for your free-trial copy of this 
amazing 384-page book, it will open your eyes to the golden 
profit opportunities awaiting the man with lots of imagination 


and a httle money! 


How to Cot | — on Buy’ ae, Speculating, 
ortgaging, 


ANY SHREWD REALTOR _, eae YOU that the 
smartest, safest way a beginner or seasoned operator can make 
money in real estate is to acquire a general over-all knowledge of 
the business and then specialize in one field! That is why 
real estate has always held a may ee lure to the man of 
imagination. Now you, too, can learn how YOU may cash in on 
ANY ONE ANG t E ‘OF THE BUSINESS? This is precisely 
what the 31 chapters listed at the right have been planned to do 
for you! To give you a comprehensive background and under- 
standing of virtually every real estate operation . . and show 
you how you can cash in on any one of them! Whether it's buy- 
ing or selling your own home, snapping up some vacant lots 
cheap, or merely taking an option on a shifting new business 
area one shrew transaction may set you up on easy 
street for life! 

This massive volume reveals how to deal with brokers, how to 
estimate values. Here are 6 ways to spot undeveloped areas in 
your community that are likely to boom next, and why! Here 
are the important facts you simply must know about titles, 
mortgages, insurance, taxes, financing, easements, publicity, 
how to spot valuable properties and snap them up for a fraction 
of their value at tax sales and auctions! How to buy, sell, lease 
or exchange farms, factories, homes, business, industrial and 
waterfront properties. How to use bank money, government 
money to make money for you! 


A Goldmine of Money-Making, Money-Saving Advice for 





HERE ARE 50 BASIC DO'S AND DONT’S that can save 
you all kinds of grief and money in planning, building or buying 
your home or your store. One tip alone can save you thou- 
sands in résale valuet For example, do you own a home in a 
rundown area? Would you like to get rid of it... f es 
at a profit you wouldn't dare dream of? Just turn to chapter 6 
and you'll learn who wants to buy it, how and where to sell 
it, rent it, remodel or convert it! Why, the complete sections 
yn salesmanship and property management that can land you a 
big-pay job are worth the low price of the book alone. 


SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Examination Coupon At Once! 


24 EAST 67TH ST., N 


Without any obligation to me, rush my free-examination copy 
of HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN RE AL ESTATE. If not delighted 
after 10 days, I will return and owe nothing. Otherwise 

remit $2.95 in 10 days and $2 one month later until only 

plus few cents postage is paid. 


MARLEBORO SMITH, DEPT. BW-1 ! 
Y. 21, N. ¥ | 


Name 

Address 

City 

ave egeaem: Enclose $4.95 payment with order anil 
all postage and Randiiag charges. SAME MONEY 

pack ‘Gu ARANTEE, of cow 


mee a ae ae ee ee 


Geer owt 


WHICH OF THESE 
DO YOU WANT 
31 WAYS 
IN REAL ESTATE? 
TO MAKE MONEY 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Starting en in Buying 
Real Est 

> Reckdontien Income Prop- 
erty Investments 
Investment Merits of 
Business Property 

. Profits in Suburban Real 
Estate 


5. Investment in Vacant Lots 
. Investments in “Blighted 
Areas” 


Buying a Lot as a Home- 
site 

Buying a Single Family 
Dwelling 


b petunie and Waterfront 
Proper 

. Long Term leaseholds as 
Investments 
Subdividing Land 

. Operating in Real Estate 
Exchanging Real Estate 

. Speculating in Real Estate 
Periods of Booms and 
Depressions 

. Hints on Selling Property 
Closing the Deal 

. Gcorewtag Real Estate 

jeals 


Evidence of Title 

. jnevensing note Values 
by Building Up Neigh- 
borheod 
Recapturin 


Valu 
Through Remodeling. and 
Modernizing 


. Financing Real Estate 
Loaning on Real Estate 
. Property Management 


Investing in Shifting 
Business Areas 


\. whet an investor Should 
ow About Various 
Kinds of Insurance 


How the Real Estate 
Broker Can Save His 
Client Money 


. Publicity and Advertising 
Helpful Hints About Real 
w 


Real Estate as a Career 
Women in Real Estate 


MARLBORO SMITH 
DEPT. BW-1 

24 EAST 67TH ST. 
N. ¥. 31, N. ¥. 





of American businessmen—the heart at- 
tack. 

Two of the drugs—hexamethonium 
chloride and 1- hydrazinophthala- zinc— 
are intended to bring down high blood 
pressure, a major cause of c: ardiac trou- 
ble. Although still in the experimental 
stage, they are said to have brought 

“striking results” in treating some forms 
of hypertension, which ties in with high 
blood pressure. However, researchers 
warn that the drugs are only a way 
to control hypertension, not a way to 
cure it. 

Wycth’s drug, called Injection 
Wyamine Sulphate, raises the ex- 
tremely low blood pressure that follows 
a heart attack. Unlike other medicines 
that have been used, it is supposed to 
have no disturbing side effects—such as 
restlessness or abnormal heart rhythms. 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, has used Wyamine in treating 17 
patients suffering from post-heart-attack 
shock. Of these, 13 survived; seven 
were eventually discharged, and the 
other six died of secondary complica- 
tions. Without Wyamine, only three 
would have survived, according to the 
normal mortality ratio 


Plan Aims to Extend 
Lives of Executives 


The average business executive gets 
less regular medical examination than 
his employees, consequently dies nearly 
six years sooner. This statement was 
made last week by the Madison Founda- 
tion for Biochemical Research, New 
York, in announcing a plan for annual 
diagnostic checkups for executives in 
the New York area 

“Most executives die at the height of 

their capacities,” said Samuel Markel, 
president of American Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Co. and board chairman of the 
foundation. “The tragic thing is that 
medical science has the means to cor- 
rect this trend detecting disease 
before it kills or cripples.” 
e The Plan—The foundation, a non- 
profit medical group, offers the facilities 
of its affiliated staff and laboratories to 
businesses on an annual fixed-fee basis. 
For $75 per executive, it provides a 
complete physical checkup, all standard 
laboratory tests, and any additional tests 
or examinations by specialists that may 
be indicated. Complete diagnostic re- 
ports are prepared by the group’s staff of 
14 doctors, as a guide to subsequent 
treatment by the patient’s own physi- 
cian. 

The annual diagnostic checkups are 
claimed to be as thorough as those by 
leading diagnostic centers attached to 
hospitals, but far less costly. Also, they 
save time of the executive-patient, since 
they don’t require hospitalization. 
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800 feet of buried water line 
cleaned chemically in 8 hours 
by Dowell Service! 


With no costly excavating or dismantling of the line, 
water flow was increased from 45 gallons per minute 
at 32 pounds pump pressure to 125 gallons at 24 
pounds pressure. Restricting deposits were rémoved 
chemically by Dowell Service—cutting expensive 
downtime and excessive maintenance costs. 

Above ground and underground, indoors and out, 


Dowell Service has cleaned thousands of water lines,- 


product lines and other piping systems. And Dowell 
Service is fast — eliminates excavating and disman- 
tling, holds interruption of plant schedules to a 


Dowell Service 


90 Offices to Serve You with Maintenance Cleaning for: 
Boilers « Condensers « Heat Exchangers « Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines ¢ Piping Systems e¢ Tanks ¢« Process Towers 
Process Equipment e Evaporators « Filter Beds « Water Wells 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


minimum. Dowell Engineers pump special solvents 
through regular connections . . . reaching wherever 
steam or water flows .. . through angles, bends, valves 
and piping inaccessible to other methods of cleaning. 
Dowell is the service pioneer of maintenance cleaning 
with chemicals. Dowell experience and techniques 
have cut maintenance time and costs in plants of 
every type. Whatever your industry, the removal 
of deposits from important water lines means a freer 
flow of water .. . an increase in efficiency that means 
more profit for you. 


Free Bulletin On Water Line Cleaning! 
More complete information on water line cleaning is 
yours upon request. Write Dept. 503 in Tulsa or call 
your nearest Dowell office. 


DOWELL 


A Service Subsidiory of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 











FYE Jor the IKING 


A NEW BOOKLET 
THAT WILL HELP 


fitake Wore sales 


Shows how two hundred 
leading companies use 


Perrygraf Slide Charts 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
1501 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 


HANDICRAFT QUALITY is achieved at Dunbar Furniture Corp. by com 


* GE -Sunce 1883 bining craftsmanship and mass production. 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + 


Protect N children, 
lawns and shrubbery against 
injuries and damage with a 
sturdy, attractive Page Chain 
Link Fence—can be F.H.A. fi- 
nanced. Near you is a reliable 
fence specialist who will 
gladly supply facts you need, 
furnish cost estimates without 
obligation and erect your 
fence expertly. Firm name 
will be sent with illustrated 
Page Fence booklet DH-1270 


on uest. is effect Dunbar strives for, and got, in thi 
req STREAMLINED BUT COSY is effect Dun a a an” m this 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. chest polished 
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“It’s the man himself multiplied by power tools,” 


MEN TIMES MACHINES: is how president G. W. Sprunger explains . . . 


Modern Furniture Crafting 


579 


Berne (population 2,273), Ind., is a 
sleepy-looking rural town about 40 mi. 
south of Fort Wayne, not far from the 
Ohio line. Driving into town, you might 
have to slow down behind the creaking 
horse-and-buggy rig of a bearded Amish 
farmer. 

The Old World setting of tall church 
spires and red-brick exteriors gives no 
hint that in a little, spic-and-span plant 
at the edge of town smart, modern fur- 
niture is hand-fashioned for New York, 
Paris, or Mexico City. 

There, the Sprungers, with the help 
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of about 240 local wood craftsmen and 
seamstresses, most of them Mennonites, 
run Dunbar Furniture Corp. of Indiana. 
lhe Dunbar family has been out of the 
company for many years, but the Dun- 
bar for Modern trademark is well known 
among decorators and architects for the 
clean, natural lines that have become 
synonymous with good-quality, Amer- 
ican modern. 

¢ Custom-Built—Although every piece 
that goes through the Dunbar plant is 
tagged with the buyer’s name and ad- 
dress, Dunbar pieces are marketed only 


Absenteeism ? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Here’s an example of a man that tried to 
hold too many jobs. To the astonishment 
of the personnel department in a large 
plant a Report disclosed the fact that a 
skilled conditional employee was also 
working full time on a different shift in 
another factory. This. information ac- 
counted for absenteeism which started a 
few days after employment. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Prompt Service Anywhere in U.S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 














Vari- Speed 
Motodrive 


a complete variable speed power plant 
in one, space-saving package 





Makes machine “changeovers” easier! faster! cheaper! 
Reeves Vari-Speed Motodrive—easily incorporated in new de- 
signs by the builder, or applied to equipment already in service— 
is a compact, self-contained unit which gives any machine all the 
advantages of stepless speed adjustability. With the turn of a 
handwheel, the touch of a button, or automatically—and with- 
out stopping the machine—the correct speed is instantly ob- 
tained to meet the requirements of any shape, size or material 
being handled. 

Give your machines a broader work range . . . extra 
“changeover” capacity . . . by standardizing on REEVES Vari- 
Speed Motodrive. Sizes to 25 hp; speed ratios as great as 10 to 1. 
Send for complete information to Dept. 12. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY +-COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed contro! 
Stepless! Accurate! Positive! 


REEVES Variable Speed Drives 


























“... The Berne craftsman 
will design a chair for your 
supersonic space ship .. .” 

FASHIONS starts on p. 100 


through architects, decorators, and de- 
partment-store specialists | (Dunbar 
grants no dealer franchises). The idea 
is that you go to your architect or deco- 
rator and, after looking over Dunbar 
models in one of the showrooms, get 
custom-built pieces tailored for your 
New York penthouse or suburban Des 
Moines home. The Berne craftsmen 
will probably be delighted some day 
to design a chair for your supersonic 
space ship. 

More recently, Dunbar furniture, re- 
inforced for tough wear, has been going 
into hotel and apartment house lobbies, 
hospital waiting rooms, or slick prome- 
nades, such as the new airport at 
Evansville, Ind. This new line accounts 
in part for Dunbar’s increase in sales— 
10% a year since the war. Sales now 
run over $24-million annually. 

e Acorn to Oak—The Dunbar for Mod- 
ern story goes back to a tiny buggy 
shop, first at nearby Linn Grove and 
then at Berne, where scholarly looking 
Grover W. Sprunger, now 62 and presi- 
dent of the companv, made leather rock- 
ing chairs in the 1920s, after the Model- 
T Ford knocked out the buggy business. 

But modern furniture crafting in 
Berne really started in 1934, when, in 
the middle of the depression, Sprunger 
decided Dunbar would have to do some- 
thing special in furniture or totter right 
off the American business scene along 
with its hickory rocking chairs. 

e First Step—At this critical point, 
Sprunger employed Edward J. Wormlev, 
a young Illinois designer who had at- 
tended the Art Institute in Chicago 
and worked for furniture makers in 
Grand Rapids. Wormlev helped put 
Dunbar into the newfangled modern 
movement, which was just getting 
started in this country in the 1930s. At 
44, Wormley has made an international 
name for himself, as well as for the 
Swiss-German artisans at Berne. 

From his New York studio, Wormley 
keeps in daily contact with the Sprungers 
(son Harold is vice-president and plant 
manager) by telephone and airmail. He 
has designed most of the close to 1,000 
numbers now in Dunbar showrooms. 
He has served many other top-flight 
clients. but now designs furniture ex- 
clusively for Dunbar 
e Livable—About the only set formula 
for Dunbar modern is a combination 
of simplicity, good proportion, and 
qualitv. A piece has to be functional 
and fit into its environment. 

Dunbar designs are never gadgety or 
eccentric and don’t go out of style in a 
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“I’m looking,” Bing Crosby said... 


“I’m looking,” Bing Crosby said, 
“for a little uncharted lake 
where the fishing is so good Rand 


wouldn’t even tell M¢Nally.” 


And probably everybody listening 
in understood the joke. For the 

name Rand MfNally has become 
a part of the American language 


. ..a synonym for fine maps. 


But yeu may not know that the 
accuracy and skill and integrity 
that create our treasured maps 


give special value also to other 


Rand M©Nally printing services: 


.. . to the printing of tickets you 
buy from many of America’s 


railroads, airlines, and bus lines 


. . . to the publishing of distin- 


guished books of nonfiction 


. . to deligh:ful and 
imaginative books for your 
children’s eager minds 
PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ¢« SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


.. . to textbooks that help good 
schools maintain their high 


standards 








— 


~~ 
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6” pipe lines carrying aviation gas from a coral pier extending out 
into the bay on a Pacific atoll were leaking gas and admitting water. 
This watered gas seriously affected the performance of the planes 
operating from this atoll. In 1947, these lines were taken up and 
replaced with new lines coated with a combination of NO-OX-IDs 
and NO-OX-IDized Wrappers. Early in 1952, the line was inspected 
and found to be in perfect condition. Contractors were amazed because 
the line was always in coral and during high tide was immersed in 
salt water—the acid test for any rust preventive. Previously, these lines 
had been replaced every two to three years. 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Know Your Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicage 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Conade Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid, 2454 Dundes St, W, Toronto 9 


This is but another way that C LA 
tte KSC OIE 


time and money. Whether you 


operate an oil well or o pipe 

line, an industrial or processing THE LEADER IN 

plant, a railroad or steamship WATER TREATMENT AND 
line, your Dearborn Engineer can 

help you. Call on him without RUST PREVENTIVES 
obligation. 
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“... glue drying takes two 
days when it used to take a 
whole month .. .” 


FASHIONS starts on p. 100 


couple of years. But they have a stream- 
lined effect, combined with a cosy 
quality Wormley calls livability. 
¢ Likable — Low, square-lined chairs 
with foam rubber ions typify the 
Dunbar line. Specially designed covers 
that look like horse hair are made of 
woven plastic. Upholstery fabrics may 
be nubby-texture fa with gold or 
silver thread woven or the now- 
popular hand-blocked linen 

Tables, cabinets, and dressers are 
all hand-sanded. A mahogany table 
top may be hand-rubbed for 10 hours 
if necessary to get the right sheen. A 
fast-moving _perent designed by 
Wormley is a mahogany magazine 
stand bleached to lull white and 
finished in any of 40 standard colors 
from which a customer mav choose at 
the showroom. Walnut is worked white, 
and a special Dunbar technique is to 
dry the walnut with the sap streaks 
still in the veins, for decorative effect. 
¢ King-Sized—One of Dunbar’s new- 
est items is a 9-ft. 4-in. long, low-seated 
sofa, which they’ve appropriately nick 
named the Texan. Stretched out on 
the gargantuan sofa u might reach 
for your copy of BUSINESS WEEK from 
Long John, a coffee table that extends 
almost the length of the Texan 
eMen and Machines—The legs of 
your coffee table may be made from 
plywood bent U-shaped by an elec 
tronic machine at Berne Another 
$8,000, 4-kw. Girdler clectronic unit 
does multiple operations; thus, a chair 
lamination job involving glue drying 
takes two davs wh t used to take a 
whole month. In t upholstery de 
partment, a womal sewing raised 
trapunto quilting 1 1 hollow elec 
tric needle, specia made by Ster 
ling Airbrush Co. for this work. The 
needle actually squirts thread under 
the upholstery fab to make raised 
leaf-and-flower design 

This use of specialized machiner 
has brought about lot of changes 
in the Dunbar factory since 1920. The 
plant has 120,000 ft. of floor space, 
including six additi that have been 
made to take care of increased business 
or to adapt production to the combina- 
tion of handicraft quality and assem 
bly-line efficiency 

e Seconds Count—Keeping this mass- 
but-custom production going smoothly 
calls for an absolute minimum of 
wasted time. Production work is care- 
fully and scientifically planned and 
routed so that every production em- 
plovee is kept busy nine hours a day, 
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~ * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


. 


| You can see how every Sensimatic feature contributes to the volume- 
handling velocity of these superb new accounting tools. You can 
translate this into more efficient, more economical figure-fact pro- 
duction in your business. Next step is to learn how little your Sensi- 
matic will cost. Why not take it... why not call your Burroughs 
man now? Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


a 


i SQ PRA Aygum RN tte, 


A carriage that’s all automatic— 


Carriage opens, closes and forms 
are spaced by automatic Sensimatic 
control. All movements are motor- 
driven for fast, quiet, smooth oper- 
ation. Transparent slip-proof form 
guides are easily moved, easily 
adapted . . . give complete, all- 
operation visibility in any position. 


A keyboard that’s simple as ABC— 


All Sensimatic keyboards feature 
square keys with “Finger-tip Fit.” 
Key pressure is scientifically cor- 
rect for swift and simple operation. 
Keys and motor bar can be de- 
pressed simultaneously for extra 
speed. Automatic functions can also 
be controlled from the keyboard. 


A mechanism that thinks the job through— 


This “mechanical brain” sensing 
panel directs the Sensimatic through 
every figuring operation and car- 
riage movement . . . enables it to 
compute while in motion for greater 
speed. Any four jobs to a panel— 
any number of panels to a machine 
—means unlimited versatility. 




















One of the important recent ax 
J&L Research is the Beeghly 
for isolating and determining the percentage of 
nitrogen and nitrogen-bearing 


»mplishments of 
analytical method 


mpounds in steel. 


Color photograph by Art d’Arazien 


The Magic of Research creates New and Better Steels... 


‘he steels of today are formed and shaped into many 


products that would have been impossible to fabricate 
with the steels of yesterday. 

At J&L, steels to meet modern demands are devel- 
oped through sound planning and carefully conducted 
scientific research. Steels to make new products and 
to meet new specifications are the result of countless 
investigations and studies of various compositions and 
processes of manufacture. 


Research problems arise in many places throughout 


a steel-making operation . . . in the iron ore fields; the 
coal mines; the blast furnaces; the open hearths; the 
soaking pits; the rolling mills; the numerous finishing 
processes. 

J&L research laboratories are staffed and equipped 
to undertake every variety of technical problem—from 
raw materials to the finished products. 

Research is one of the countless facets of steel- 
making at J&L that lead to the production of more 


and better steels for American Industry. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








45 hours a week. When a Dunbar 
upholsterer isn’t busy at his specialty, 
for instance, he can work on stockpile 
pieces, a technique that also eliminates 
tush-job inefficiency. 

This stockpile consists of a con- 
tinuing inventory of pieces ready to be 
finished to a customer’s taste. Basic 
parts such as chair legs and table tops, 
or complete tables or storage cabinets, 
are stacked away when they are ready 
for final sanding and staining. Frames 
for chairs and sofas are stored unas- 
sembled, filed in ceiling-high storage 
racks and precisely indexed. 

As a result of this scientific planning, 
if the upholstery fabric a customer has 
chosen is in stock, his piece can be 
completed and shipped within two or 
three weeks. 
¢ Everybody’s Happy—Most of the 
men work on single pieces at well- 
lighted benches or in the aisles of the 
eight principal departments: milling, 
cabinetmaking, frame assembly, finish- 
ing, trim, upholstery, shipping, plant 
maintenance. Members of the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union, they earn 
an average wage of $1.55 an hour. Har- 
old Sprunger and Artie Kiefer, Harold’s 
production engineer and working side- 
kick, often join the boys in midmorning 
or afternoon coffee. There has never 
been a strike at Dunbar. “We've got a 
responsible union here,” says Harold. 


All This and a Bed, Too 


American invention has caught on with 
Italy's car makers. Front and back seats 
of Fiat's latest-model station wagon fold 
down to make a bed. First all-metal model 
(predecessor had  masonite-composition 
body) has larger brakes, develops 18 hp., 
and runs 55 mi. on a gallon of gasoline. It 
is available in the U.S. at a delivered 
price of $1,695. 
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Difference 


In Your Profits!” 





SCRAP IS COSTLY. Dimensional gaging shows the me- 
chanic where he is going and permits him to correct 
dimension trends which would result in outsized work 
pieces. By saving time and materials it shows the way 
to better profits. 


Federal Dimensional Control reduces scrap, speeds Automatic Sorting — 
production and assembly, promotes uniformity in your Coralgenens CS ad 
product and builds good will with customers. Paradoxi- 
cally, here’s an “overhead expense” that’s a builder of 
profits. 


Let us show you how Federal Dimensional Control Ui 

can be applied in your plant. We offer ali kinds of 

Indicating Gages — air, mechanical, electronic, electri- 

cal — and with experience in designing over 25,000 

different gages for single or multiple dimensions, can _ Jaspecting Wall Thick- 
recommend the proper gages to most effectively do your _¢%s Of Spinning Rings 
work. Fill in the coupon today. Federal Products 

Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. 


Lorgest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing and 
manufacturing all types of Dimensional Indicating Gages 


“ee 
“ >» OR 


Continuous Measuring 
Rubber Tubing 





Tl Be Se xs 


Federal Products Corporation 
124 Eddy Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island 


Please send me Catalog 51, describing the complete line of Federal Dimension-Contro! 
Gages. | am interested in the following: 


0) Di i 1 Dial Indi s Rn re 
C) Dimensional Dial Gages 
[) Dimensional Air Gages 
() Multi-dimension Gages 
(1) Continuous Measuring Gages City...... 

( Automatic Sorting Gages onthe.» 
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Textiles Trouble: Too Much Capacity 


in effort to keep 


The U.S. textile industry, which has 
been wrestling with its Gwn troubles for 
a year Or more, is just waking up to the 
fact that its aches and pains are part 
of an international malaise 

Not since the depression 1930s has the 
international textile business had such 
rough going. The major exporting na 
tions, Japan, England, India—and the 
U.S.—have bumped head on into dou 
ble-pronged trouble. 

¢ Long term, the textile producing 
nations have expanded capacity far be- 
yond the point where domestic and for- 
eign markets can absorb the goods. 

¢ Short term, the Korean outbreak 
caused all hands to cut loose with their 
excessive capacity, producing a sizable 
glut of goods 
¢ Up and Down—During all the years 
that textile production—and capacity 
have been climbing steadilv, the amount 
of goods moving in foreign trade has 
just as steadily declined (chart). Back- 
ward nations, once heavy importers, be- 
gan to industrialize, and the textile in- 
dustry was always one of the first to be 
built up. *Some once heavy importers 


of textiles have now. gone into the ex 
port business themselves. India, for ex- 
ample, was a big prewar importer, but 
is now one of the largest exporters. 

¢ Industrializing—A large part of the 
trouble in textiles springs from the fact 
that, while the relatively backward na 
tions were industrializing, their former 
suppliers were also building up more 
capacity. 

The simple fact is that the amount of 
textiles moving in foreign trade is con- 
tinuing to decline. So the more de 
pendent a country is on foreign trade 
the worse it gets hit bv the shrinkage. 

Thus Japan, the biggest exporter of 
all, must sell half its production abroad 
to keep its plant operating. Failing in 
that, it must now either retire a lot of 
capacity or face the consequences of 
depressed prices, shutdowns, and _ spo- 
radic, large-scale unemployment. 
¢ Once Again—What’s happening now 
is just about the same as the situation 
between the two World Wars. Then, 
as now, overcapacity was the biggest 
problem that the industry had to face. 
For most of the interwar period, prices 


were cut to the bon 
plants operating 

Immediately after World War I, ev- 
eryone started expanding plants to meet 
the expected tremendous pent-up de 
mand. Only the demand turned out to 
be not nearly so big as the plant. Now 
something new | en thrown in: A 
lot of traditional markets have either 
cut back their textile imports or practi 
cally eliminated then 
¢ For Keeps—T hi s of these markets 
is permanent. Industrialization doesn’t 
move backwards. , World textile capacity 
will continue to go up; but less and less 
goods will move from country to 
another. Sinc« beginning of the 
century, cotton textile output has gone 
up about 50%, but the amount of goods 
going into intern il trade is off over 
40%. 

hat means th 
ternational contr 
look is that pric« 
out sporadically 
chronic, and import 
broadened. 

his persistent 


one 


inless claborate in 
set up, the or 
mpetition will bre: 

mployment will be 

restrictions will be 


uuble was steamed 
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up heals after Korea, when over-op- 
timistic producers in nearly every coun- 
try stepped up production. For more 
goods were turned out than consumers 
could digest. 

¢ Hopeful—The U.S., like the rest, is 
suffering from this overcapacity and 
overproduction. But it’s not so serious 
that a pickup in business wouldn’t move 
the bookkeeping from the red to the 
black. 

Most mill men believe that the bot- 
tom has been passed—or that they are 
cither scraping bottom now or will be 
next month. The majority expect a 
fall pickup in apparel, which will start 
to show up in mill orders around June 
or July. 

On foreign sales, though, the outlook 
is not so hopeful. Last vear the U.S. 
exported 807-million yd. This year 
chances are that only 600-million yd. 
will be sold. 

Here is a rundown of the major tex- 
tile countries. 


1. Japan 


Production in Japan is down 40% 
from last vear. But the cut is not 
enough; stocks are still piling up, and 
prices are sinking. 

The main trouble is a vast over- 

capacity. Japan ended the war with 
12 2-million spindles. To win back 
their earlier position, the Japanese 
added spindles at a phenomenal “3 
otal spindles now run close to 
million. 

The maximum number that can be 
operated economically is somewhere 
between 5.5-million and 6-million— 
as the British pointed out to Japan 
two years ago. 

The managing director of the 
Japanese Cotton Spinners Assn. sees 
no rational economic éxcuse for the 
expansion. He says it’s like the popu- 
lation: ““We know we have too many 
people, but we keep right on having 
more.” 

Now, with the market actually shrink- 
ing, the only way that Japan can pull 
itself out of the hole is to retire some 
of the excess capacity. 

Last year Japanese exports—the larg- 
est of any country—amounted to 1.1- 
billion yd. This year prospects are 
figured at around 1-billion. Add in 
the low domestic use of cotton fabric— 
3 Ib. per capita compared to 7 Ib. pre- 
war—and you need but 5-million spin- 
dies to fill the demand. 
¢ U.S. Buying—Another dark cloud 
is the probability that the windfall of 
doilars that Japan has been getting be- 
cause of U.S. military procurement 
will eventually dry up. Japan uses 
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Want to find 12 skilled men? 


detook 15 skilled men to do this job before. Power brushing 


does it with 3... saving 12 men for other critical work. Perhaps you 
have similar opportunities. 


The job: to remove burrs and sharp corners from clutch disc teeth, 
formerly done by hand. Now, a five-station rotary automatic machine, 
equipped with Osborn power brushes, does the work and gets more uni- 
form results. One operator for each of three shifts is all that’s required. 


Your Osborn Brushing Analyst can help you in work like this. 
Have him tackle your cleaning and finishing problems. Call now or 
write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 672, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN .. . RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 











Daniel Boone 
would have had different 


frontiers to ogee in 


We'll always have our Daniel Boones—the 
men who have always had the courage to 
try something new—to do a better job. We 
have many in the metal working industry, 
men who build our planes, tanks, trucks and 
guns—some part of which of every one is 
machined with Wessonmetal. 


Wessonmetal cemented carbide ts available 
in standard blade and insert form, in stand- 
ard or special grades for use on the most 
efficient metal working machines. 


WESSON METAL CORPORATION 


LEXINGTON 34, KENTUCKY 
Affiliated with WESSON COMPANY—DETROIT, wicuican 








. The British do not seem 
particularly worried about 
the depression . . .” 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY starts on p. 108 


cotton bought with dollars, but sells 
the fabric in the st g area. When 
the dollars start to d lish, Japan will 
be left scratching f materials 
Some experts bel that by then 
there will be a swit to synthetics 
Itoji Muto, president of the Kanega 
fuchi Spinning Co., thinks that within 
five vears cotton wil yunt for only 
half of Japanese text roduction. _ 


ll. Britain 


England's textil p still has not 
hit bottom. About one-half of all tex 
tile workers are unemploved. A lot of 
the others are on short time 

Both foreign and domestic sales have 
been slackening for six months. Pipe 
lines from the spin to the retailer 
are choked Spinne ire now produc 
ing about two-thirds of normal volum« 
—and a large part going into stock 
Orders make up out five weeks 
of normal productio 

The trouble as disappearing 
markets. Australia h Afnca, and 
New Zealand, all mal outlets for 
British exports, are led up and have 
clamped on import trictions 

To help bolster t! gging industr 
the British government has stepped up 
military orders. Bart irrangements 
have been worked out with a few of the 
Iron Curtain count Britain has been 
sounding out Russ n exchange of 
textiles for food 

At home, con till working 
on stocks bought the st-Korea 
rush 
e War Shrinkage—O ipacitv is 
problem here, as here. But most 
of the British shu lue to temporar\ 
overstocking. Du t var the indu 
trv shrank to half And it has re 
covered only 80 f its prewar export 
market 

Even after th it slump ends, 
textile manufactu xpect to lose 
some more of tl iarket to Japan 
They plan to keey luction going at 
about 90% of capa 

I'he British d t seem to be par 
ticularly worried that the depression 
will be permanent. Some spokesmen are 
more worried that t vill lose a lot of 
workers to other tries and then be 
short-handed wh« tput rises 


ll. India 


The textile sh in India is the 
smallest of all the big dips. The mill 
owners closed down on nightshifts to 
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recision Transportation 
is a lot of things... 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is motive 
power — a fleet 06 485 modern coal- 
burning steam locomotives, to do the 
precise job... 


and roadbed . . . some of the finest 
in the world . . . heavy 131-Ib. rail 
on limestone ballast to a depth of 15 
inches . . . deep-ditching, efficient 
drainage . . . constant, scientific 














PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
research — a constant search in labo- 
ratory, in shops, and “‘on the road” 
for ever-better ways to do an ever- 
better transportation job... . 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is port 
facilities — rails direct to shipside at 
the Port of Norfolk on Hampton 
Roads . . . modern merchandise 
freight piers, warehouses, extensive 
yards, grain elevator, coal piers, 
fumigation plant, mechanized handl- 
ing equipment, and skilled manpower 
at the gateway to world markets . . . 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is all 
these things, plus the valuable 
experience of N&W freight represen- 
tatives, located in principal cities, 
at your service. If you want Precision 
Transportation for any shipment, large 
or small, call your N&W freight repre- 
sentative. He’s located as near as 
your telephone. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is rolling 
stock — 56,841 modern cars of all 
types with 3,243 more now under 
construction or on order .. . 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is yards 
— spacious, with tower-operation of 
latest type switches and retarders. . . 
weighing facilities second to none 

. . modern switching yard locomo- 
tives to handle cars swiftly . . . stra- 
tegic location for connection with 
other major lines . . . constant time- 
studies to save valuable minutes . . . 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is shops 
— where locomotives and cars are 
inspected regularly and maintained 
in top condition 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
23,000 skilled employees with the 
ability and the human will to do the 
job as nearly perfect as possible . . . 














PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
signals ... a modern, highly efficient 
system... 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
administration — the establishment of 
policies to best serve shippers and 
passengers . . . the direction of man- 
power in the ways that will achieve 
the best results in transportation . . . 


Norpotk... Weslow. Ratlway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








Courtes, 


FREE BOOKLET 
“Courtesy Pays Off?” 
Write today — use 
business letterbead, 
please. 


The Pay-off of COURTESY 
is greatest on.... 


filet 
WATERMARKED 


by 
Fox RiVer 


*Cotton-fiber makes the finest BUSINESS, 
SOCIAL, AND ADVERTISING PAPERS 


omg Ae 


I appreciate, please, thank you! Grade 
school words, all of them, but powerful 
friends of the man who writes money- 
making mail! 

Read free booklet, “Courtesy Pays 
Off!”... FOX RIVER PAPER'S latest contri- 
bution to better business letters. Author- 
ed by Dr. Robert R. Aurner, University 
of Wisconsin professor of business 
administration for 18 years, now director 
of FOX RIVER Better Letters Division. 

Your effort to write productive mail 
—to select exactly the right word—is one 
of the reasons every letter costs more than 
75¢. Protect this investment with letter- 
heads and matching envelopes of cotton- 
fiber paper by FOX RIVER. Ask your 
printer for quotation today. 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 

1330 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
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. . . Textile production 
rates don’t tell the whole 
story, though . . .” 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY starts on p. 108 


keep stocks from rising. But inven- 
tories are not badly out of line. Most 
experts expect the slump to be very 
temporary. 

India is less dependent than Japan or 
Great Britain on exports sales. Produc- 
tion in 1951 was only about 13 yd. per 
capita. Minimum needs—never § satis- 
fied in India—are estimated at about 16 
yd. Exports this year are figured at 
around 400-million yd. if the manu- 
facturers are lucky. Last year they were 
close to 800-million. 

Indian economists say that exports of 
about 600-million yd. are needed for a 
sound economy. But as Jong as the 
population keeps on growing, no onc 
is worrying about overproduction. 


IV. The United States 


The textile business in the U.S. has 
been soft for so long now that some 
economists are beginning to wonder if 
it is not going to be a permanently 
depressed industry. What makes it 
seem even worse is the dizzy heights 
from which production fell. 

A few months after Korea, textiles hit 
a new peak. Production was 7% above 
the previous high in 1948. Now it’s 
down about 20%. But output is still 
running only about 13% below the high 
points in booming 1948. Compared to 
the dip in 1949, things are still great. 
Production is 25% better than the 
bottoms posted then. 

Production rates don’t tell the whole 
story, though. Output has been bol- 
stered by the large inventorv the mills 
have been building up. They're 24 
times normal size. 

Besides, the duration of the recession 
has already balanced out the fact that 
the drop was not so precipitous as a 
textile dip usually is. The present weak- 
ness in demand goes back 14 months 
Only rarely has recession lasted that 
long—and never before in a period of 
general prosperity. 

«More to Come—To top it off, the 
dip is not quite over yet. Layoffs and 
production cutbacks are still occurring. 
Spring orders did not come up to ex- 
pectations. Most mill men are sure 
a rise is coming, but they do not ex- 
pect any sizable jump in volume. No 
one looks for the high levels of the 
post-Korea rush for as far into the 
future as they can see. 

Military purchases were a_ useful 
crutch last year. The military accounted 
for about 9% of total fiber consump- 
tion. The armed forces soaked up only 


Commercial Service Manager 
Praises Klixon Protection 


YORK, PA.: William G. MacBride, Com- 
mercial Service Manager of the York Corp., 
was quick to give credit to Klixon Protectors 
for reducing their service problems. 
“The application of a Klixon Inherent over- 
heat Protector to the solenoid valve in our ice 
cube machine has unquestionably reduced our 
service problems on this equip-nent. Our ex- 
perience with Klixon Protectors on our 
hermetic refrigeration compressors has been 
outstandingly good, also. We think a lot of 
Klixon Protectors 
The Klixon Protector ii- 
lustrated keeps motors in 
electrical appliances and 
other equipment from 
overheating and burning 
out. Look for equipment 
with Klixon Protected 
motors. 


is SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metal ontrols Corp, 
KLIXON is.'iserse 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








Don't 
wait for 
saboteurs 
to strike. 


No industrial proper- 
ty is safe unless ade- 
quately fenced. A 
Stewart Non-climbable 
Chain Link Wire 
Fence gives you the 
protection you need to 
keep production roll- 
ing. Write today for Catalog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


Stanley M. Stewart, Pres 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Experts in Metal Fabricotions Since 1886 
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about 74% of cotton fiber, but the 
government use of wool textiles added 
up to 41% of output. The civilian 
side of the wool textile business was 
the worst since the 1920s. The drop 
from the year before was a staggering 
42%. 

This year military procurement is 
slated to be less important. Military 
takings, assuming success of Korea 
truce negotiations, in the fiscal year 
starting in July are expected to be 
about 25% less. 
¢ Stockpiling—The buying surge in the 
second half of 1950 resulted in tre- 
mendous stockpiling all the way from 
the mill to the retailer. Consumers 
loaded up with goods that they are still 
trying to wear out. Mills produced 
heavily for stock—and for a consumer 
market larger than they can hope to 
find now. 

The recession is, in large part, the 
result of these heavy sales, which were 
really borrowing business from the 
future. 
¢ Perky Future—Just as the early excess 
paved the way for the present dip, so 
the current slowdown augurs well for 
the future. Mill activity now is less 
than consumer sales would warrant. In- 
ventories have been chopped down at 
every level up to—but not including— 
the mills. 

The weavers, jobbers, and other in- 
termediate distributors stayed out of 
the market while stocks were tapering. 
So some of the output backed up in the 
mills—which normally carry only a small 
part of the textile inventories. 

Most of the goods bought by con- 
sumers in the scare-buying rush_ will 
shortly need replacement. The indus- 
try is eving the apparel field this fall 
with confidence. 

Apparel sales have been fair right 
along. At the consumer level, dollar 
volume did not drop very much. So 
far sales have been doing better than 
a year ago. 

Clothing manufacturers see a few 
other reasons to be cheerful. Last year 
people actually bought about 4-million 
more suits than were made; the differ- 
ence, of course, came from retail inven- 
tories. Just replacement for sales would 
allow for a stepup in output. The cloth- 
ing makers also figure on some ordering 
for inventory. 
¢ Price Drop—The clothiers expect 
lower prices to boost spending. Cloth- 
ing purchases are, in some measure, de- 
ferrable. High prices in 1951 discour- 
aged a lot of buyers, who let their ward- 
robes shrink rather than pay what 
seemed to them exorbitant prices. The 
fall lines coming out are much cheaper 
than last year’s. Men’s suit prices—now 
about 5% under a year ago—are being 
quoted at from 10% to 15% under pres- 
ent listings. 

Virtually all prices are well under 
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It is quite natural for some persons to think that 
all tubing is alike and there can be no difference in 
its construction—that as long as it serves to convey 
liquid or gas from one point to another, it performs 
its destined function. 


While all tube is regarded primarily as a conveying 
agent—and is generally ordered according to its physi- 
cal specifications (so many feet of such-and-such 
diameter and wall thickness)—it 1s purchased quite 
often with too little thought given to its life expectancy. 


With greater emphasis today being put on produc- 
tion—maintaining an output at the highest possible 
rate—the need for dependable equipment and all its 
individual components is certainly apparent. 


If tube is a part of your equipment—if it 1s a com- 
ponent of something you build—make sure that it is 
selected for your specific requirement, only after it has 
satisfactorily answered the question “How long will 
it remain in service?” 


_ Wolverine is dependable and will keep your down- 
time to a minimum. 


Specify Wolverine tube, to be sure. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of 
quality-controlled tube for refrigeration, processing 
industries, plumbing, heating, and air-conditioning, 
automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 

















“Im the BIG NEWS 
in ventilating for 
modern buildings 


” 


WEATHER -TIGHT 
RAIN- AND BIRD 


SELF-COOLED MOTOR 
DIRECT DRIVE 


BACKWARD-CURVED, NON 
OVERLOADING FAN WHEEL 


SHUTTER OR VARIABLE 
——— AIR CONTROLLER 


a —— LG ONE-NAME- PLATE 
GUARANTEE 


Sg 0 WELDED STEEL 
CHASSIS—NO SAGS 


If you need positive, controlled ventilation, regardless of wind or 
weather conditions, check on this new ILG “PRV” power roof 
ventilator. Enthusiastically received by architects, engineers, and 
contractors, already there are many hundreds of these self-con- 
tained units on the roofs of new industrial buildings, schools, hospi- 
tals, stores, and armed service bases. Available now on priority 
ratings in a wide range of sizes and capacities. For the complete 
story, phone your nearby ILG Branch Office (consult classified 


directory), or send coupon now. 


VENTILATION 


oO Send free bulletin No. 1901. 


FREE! 


New bulletin No. 
1901 gives you 
complete dato — 
features, sizes, 
capacities, di- 
mensions. Send 
Cay__._. ee coupon now! 


Nome____ 





Address___ 





“. . the synthetic fiber 
makers have no fear of 
overexpansion .. .” 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY starts on p. 108 


earlier highs. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics lists printcloth that sold at 
224¢ last January now going for 14¢. 
That’s lower than the price was before 
Korea. 

Mill goods generally are selling from 
25% to 30% under authorized ceilings. 
Mill margin—the spread between the 
raw material and the vard goods 
dropped to 29¢ a lb. from a high of 
50¢ a Ib. set in January a year ago. The 
1946-1949 average was over 40¢. 

Wool, which selling over $4 a 
year ago, is nov und $1.65—below 
the price at the t f Korea and al- 
most down to th v of the 1949 re- 
cession. 

Cotton consumption for the 1951- 

1952 year ending in July should hit 
about 9-million bales. ‘That’s about 
15% behind the year before. But the 
1950-1951 consumption total was tops 
for a peacetime year. Normally, 9-mil- 
lion bales would be a good year 
¢No Planning—Despite this bright 
outlook, overcapacity, the old bogey of 
the industry, i ice again a major 
problem. Three-shift operations /of all 
plants could fi the market at any 
foreseeable level of demand. But the 
industry has been living with overca- 
pacity for most of its existence. As a 
textile economist puts it: “The textile 
industry figures out its expansion needs 
by guess and by gosh.” 
e Synthetics—Unlike the industry as 
a whole, the thetic fiber makers 
have no fears of overexpansion. They 
are certain that their market will con- 
tinue to grow. Man-made fibers last 
year made up almost 22% of the total 
market 

Even though rayon output in March 
was only 63 ‘f capacity, new plant 
is still scheduled. The other, newer 
man-made fiber h as nylon, Orlon, 
and Dynel are right in the middle of 
an extremely rapid growth. Production 
in 1951 was 210-million Ib. That’s not 
much compared to the total for the 
textile industn ly 3.1%. But it is 
almost double the amount two years 
before. New plant figured for this 
year and next will almost double pres- 
ent capacity. 

The synthetic fiber industry sees a 
tremendous new irket in the use of 
blended fabrics (BW —Apr.19°52,p32). 
Ihe natural fib ire still the best all- 
around materials. But if you mix them 
with the synthetics, you can impart a 
lot of desirable features and special 
characteristics—such as durability and 
lightness. 
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problem of 
FABRICATION 


in your product 


Today American industry is constantly searching for 
ways to lighten the unprecedented load on its pro- 
duction facilities. Progressive manufacturers have dis- 
covered that magnesium ... with its combination of 
lightness, strength and workability ... is one answer. 
These characteristics of magnesium can result in 
simplified design, speedier fabrication and lowered 


production costs, 


Manufacturers find that magnesium is produced in all 
common forms including castings, forgings, extrusions 


and sheet. They learn that it can be machined at 


the highest possible speeds of standard machine tools 
... can be formed by drawing, spinning, bending, 
stretching and other common production methods. 
Also that the metal is joined by arc, gas, and spot 
welding as well as by riveting and is finished by 
accepted methods. 


So if you are making, or contemplate making, anything 
in which lightness or ease of fabrication is important, 
plan with magnesium. It has made many products 
better—more versatile, easier to handle, more profit- 


able to sell—it may improve yours. 


Per For Your “‘Tomorrow’s” Product... 


Today, magnesium is a tremendously important part of our defense effort, 
and like many other metals, is required in great quantities by the government. 
But in planning “Tomorrow's” production, remember this fact: the seas, at 
our own shores can provide 100 million tons of magnesium per year for 
1,000,000 years without significantly reducing the supply! 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Magnesium Department 


¢ Midland, Michigan 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia + Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston 
San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle « Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G 
te 7 wea! 


Le 
a 





ALUMINUM PARTS for the lightweight, 
fireproof furniture of the superliner United 


Outfitting a 


The Scraps of Paper that Cost $90,000 


A firm of noted design engineers discovered that pieces of paper could 
be particularly expensive when fire damaged their building. 


They had protection on the building and had the foresight to insure 
their valuable papers. But they had underestimated possible loss and 
replacement cost. When the fire came, much of the work of a staff of 
highly paid employes was destroyed, the remainder badly damaged. 


Total loss, based on the cost of original preparation of the work, ap- 
proached $100,000... over and above the damage to the building. 
In a few days U.S. F. & G. paid the full amount of the Valuable Papers 
Policy then in force. Unfortunately, the firm was insured for only $10,000. 


In one night, fire had cost them some $90,000. They now have substan- 
tially increased their Valuable Papers coverage with the U.S. F. & G. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
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cperation. In no time flat, production 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of,Canada, Toronto 
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States arrive in General Fireproofing’s « 
sembly room. 


Fireproof Ship 


had found its sea legs—and long beforc 
the last of the final sketch designs were 
delivered to GF in December, 1951, the 
company had delivered the first instal- 
ment Of the order. 

Architects Gibbs & Cox, who de 
signed the ship, specified the size limits 
for the various items, the weight limit 
of each pieze, and fireproofing. ‘The in- 
terior decorators selected the colors for 
the furniture, the color and type of 
fabrics, and the design of the furniture 
itself. 

Materials used in the construction of 
the furniture include aluminum, Fiber 
glas, Micarta plastic for tops of specified 
items, and Johns-Manville tacking strip 
and welting cord. More than 100 differ- 
ent types and colors of fabrics were 
used. Sixty different finishes—mostly in 
color—of aluminum went into the con 
struction of chests, tables, and desks 
In all, about 300,000 Ib. of aluminum 
were used—making the furniture weigh 
about one-third of what it would have 
weighed if made of steel. GF says the 
job will cost United States Lines more 
than $2-million. 
¢ Many Steps—Along with engineering 

roblems, General Fireproofing had a 
ew other headaches. It had to find a 
fireproof filler for the upholstered 
pieces and a plastic top for case fur- 
niture. Fiberglas solved the first prob- 
lem, and Micarta, a Westinghouse 
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JIGS were impractical, so most pieces were 
built from blueprints and guide notches. 


DESIGNS were drawn directly on metal 
where only a few items were called for. 


DECK FURNITURE SIZES had to be on the nose, because these pieces were to 
secured to decks by metal catches already built into the ship. 








FORD STUDY INDICATES 
XEROGRAPHY 


Speeds Duplicating 
Internal Office Forms... 


FORD reports a total cost of 
37¢ for first run-off copy 
from an offset master made 
by xerography compared 
with $3.12 for same copy 
made from a zinc plate. 


Photo shows operator preparing paper 

master with XeroX copying equipment, 
Save time, money, materials. Your existing 
office or factory forms, drawings, etc., can 
be reproduced on a paper master plate by 
xerography; and multiple copies can be run 
off on an offset process duplicator ... all 
within three minutes. 

Xerography, the new, dry electrical proc- 
ess, copies on to an offset paper master 
anything written, typed, printed or drawn. 
It's a direct positive process; no negative is 
required. It's quick, economical, clean... 
no chemicals, fumes or odors. 

Cut costs. Speed the flow of paper work. 
Break the bottleneck of delays. Get the facts 
about the amazing xerography process. 


Write for case histories showing 


how all types of business are saving 
time and money with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
52-151 HALOID ST., 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 





SALOON STANDS were topped with Micarta, a Westinghouse-developed plastic that 


bonds permanently to aluminum. 


plastic material that bonds permanently 
to aluminum, the second. Then the 
case items had to be finished with a 
special fireproof cnamel, and all fabrics 
and other matcrials had to be treated 
with fireproofing chemicals. 

To meet its delivery schedule, GF 
swung into a three-shift day. The first 
instalment of the furniture was made in 
June, 1951; by Apr. 1, 1952, about 
75% of the contract was at shipside at 
Newport News, Va. Deadline for the 
balance is May 14, when the liner will 
make its trial run 
¢ Regular Business Piles Up—General 
Fireproofing will heave a sigh of relief 
when the last piece leaves its plant and 
it can catch up on other orders. Back 
in 1949 the contract was manna from 
heaven. There was a sag in demand for 
custom-built furniture, and the com 
pany was looking around for something 
to tide its custom-built division over a 
lean period. While GF had worked 
full time producing for government 
aviation during World War II, there 
were no aircraft orders on the 1949 
horizon. By mid 1950 Washington was 
closing in on metals, and, even if the 
company had enough orders to keep it 
going, it couldn’t have got the mate 
rials. 

Now, steel has eased in supply— 
which permits the company’s “stock” 
division to take care of its regular line 
of civilian products. Then, within 
the past year, the aviation companies 
that GF produced for during the war 
swamped the company with orders. ‘To 
dav GF’s aviation backlog is about $35 
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Look into Armco 17 Stainless—it’s unrestricted 


If government restrictions on nickel-bearing 
stainless steels hamper your manufacturing plans, you 
may find that a chromium grade of Armco Stainless 


will meet your needs. 


Armco 17 (Type 430) Stainless Steel, for example, 
is available without certificates of necessity 
or any other strings attached. Today it is used as an 
alternate for 18-8 stainless in many products. 
They include store fixtures, kitchen and cafeteria 
equipment, revolving doors, dishwashers, hardware, 
ash trays, sink strainers, jewelry, and hospital 
equipment — to name only a few. 





One of the oldest standard types of stainless, Armco 17 
is suitable for many heat-resisting jobs up to about 
1550 F. It is used for architectural and commercial 
applications not subject to severe corrosion conditions. 


The use of chromium-nickel stainless steels is still 
being approved by N.P.A. for defense-rated products and 
the manufacture of some industrial equipment. 


If you are restricted in the use of chromium- 
nickel grades of stainless steels, Armco will be glad 
to supply full technical information on Type 17 
chromium and other non-nickel-bearing grades. 
Write us at the address below. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amcy 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 











Since 1921, when SS" made the first spherical anti- 
friction railroad journal bearing, railroad men and [0s 
engineers have worked together to maintain faster, safer 
schedules while lowering the cost of car maintenance. 
Do you know that SS pioneered in showing railroad 
men the money-saving advantages of using grease in- 
stead of oil to lubricate anti-friction journals? Grease- 
lubricated cars go from wheel-turning to wheel-turning 
in perfect safety without attention to the journals. 
Because of this engineering teamwork, you'll see the 
0S” trade mark throughout the world on more cars 
and locomotives than any other trade mark. 

You can have this helpful teamwork in your 

industry simply by asking for it. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

— manufacturers of &%&F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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MIN EV RY INDUSTRY, S:0CE Puts The Right Bearing In The Right Place 





DEFENSE 
U.S. & Company 


Defense Dept. seeks effi- 
ciency by setting up military 
activities just like private 
corporations. 


The Defense Dept.—whose $50-bil- 
lion-a-year spending makes it the big- 
gest business in the world—is trying to 
put real business methods into its oper- 
ations. 

One method is to put a military 
activity—like a shipyard—on a corporate 
basis, with operating funds, customers, 
billings, and the works. The idea is to 
make the officer in charge a sort of 
corporation president who, faced with 
breaking even or going broke, will run 
his agency more efficient 

The idea was tested on a pilot oper- 
ation, the Pentagon’s print shop. This 
month the Military Sea, ‘Transportation 
Service—the departmeyit’s water-borne 
cargo and passenger carrying arm—was 
turned into a government-owned cor- 
poration. It has a $50-million revolving 
fund to pay operational costs and is 
charging a regular schedule of tariffs. 
¢ 450 Ships—H« how it works: 
MSTS, a two-year-old venture, operates 
225 ships of its n—mostly former 
Army and Navy t carriers and cargo 
ships. In addition, it charters about 225 
merchant ships Chief customers are 
the military servi ind government 
agencies such as the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

As of Apr. 1, MSTS has been charg- 
ing on a commercial-type tariff basis 
for its service. Rates are fixed to make 
MSTS self-sustaining under its revolv- 
ing fund. In short, it will not require 
the direct appropriations from Congress 
that were former nade to the Navy, 
which administers MSTS 

MSTS will not buy ships in its own 

name nor engage in trade that is in 
direct competition with commercial 
service. 
e Salaries—Rates figure to be lower 
than those of the civilian merchant 
marine. That’s because MSTS won't 
pay salaries or thead expenses of 
military personnel. These come out of 
direct appropriations to the individual 
services. Also, no allowance is made 
for ship replacement or port side costs. 
The army still handles port facilities. 

This same _ id illed the indus- 
trial fund by the Defense Dept.—is 
being carried int number of other 
military functior Principat examples 
are: the Navy’s Philadelphia shipyard; 
the Army’s Picatinny arsenal and Edge- 
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wood arsenal. All are on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. Where an agency repairs a 
ship or delivers a weapon to a branch 
of the service, it bills that branch im- 
mediately and receives payment as if 
it were a private contractor. 

¢ Extension—Actually, the idea of a 
government corporation is nothing 
new. The Panama Canal is one ex- 
ample. Maritime’s National Shipping 
Authority is another. But its applica- 
tion on a grand scale in the Defense 
Dept. is new. Budget planners are 
looking toward even broader use. 

On the horizon is a combination 
of all military land transportation un- 
der Army control. Military Air Trans- 
portation Scrvice (under the Air 
Force) will be set up like MSTS some 


time soon. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full text of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
from any Dept. of Commerce regional 
office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 

s I 
Materials Orders 


Rail Systems MRO: Eases procedures 
by which operators of all rail transporta- 
tion systems (railroads, subways, ele- 
vated lines, and street railways) can 
obtain materials for maintenance, re- 
pair, and operating supplies, installa- 
tions, and additions. M-73 as amended 
(Apr. 16). 

Collapsible tubes: Removes restric- 
tions on the use of aluminum in the 
manufacture of collapsible tubes. Al- 
location of aluminum to manufacturers 
will remain under CMP. M-27 as 
amended (Apr. 16). 

Electrical utilities: Scts up allotments 
for minor requirements of controlled 
materials to electrical utilities for the 
third quarter of 1952, advance allot- 
ments for the fourth quarter of 1952, 
and first two quarters of 1953. M-50 
as amended (Apr. 16). 

Copper: Grants permission to use 
copper and copper-base alloy on hand 
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The ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory work hard 
for advertisers of branded consumer and industrial products. 
And here’s why. 


THE ‘YELLOW PAGES’... 


e@ Appear in more than 36,000,000 telephone directories. 
e@ Are used by 9 out of 10 shoppers. 


@ Localize national advertising—magazine, newspaper, radio, TV, etc. 


e@ Direct prospects to authorized outiets. 

@ Give complete coverage—national or sectional. 

e Are available 24 hours a day. 

@ Have been the nation’s buying guide for over 60 years. 


Do you want to know the smart merchandisers of branded 
products who have discovered how to localize national adver- 
tising? Look through the ‘yellow pages’ of any telephone 
directory. And for complete information call your local 
telephone business office or see the latest issue of 
Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition). 








RAYTHEON WELDPOWER® makes strong, permanent, precision welds in small metal 
parts and assemblies — faster, better, at lower cost. Available in several types with a 
variety of welding heads, Weldpower is saving countless man-hours for manufacturers. 


THE MACHINE THAT WELDS ELECTRONICALLY 
— FASTER, AT LOWER COST 


Permanent precision welding of ferrous, 
non-ferrous and dissimilar metals -— faster, 
at lower cost, without burning or discol- 
oration of metals—these are the achieve- 
ments of Weldpower, another Raytheon 
“first” in electronics! 


Raytheon Weldpower, using “Stored En- 
ergy,” eliminates soldering, brazing and 
riveting in most cases. Saves countless 
man-hours in assembly of instruments, 
watches, jewelry, electronic tubes, electri- 
cal and electronic components and other 
assemblies. Write for prices, literature. 


Applying electronics to industrial prob- 
lems is an important part of Raytheon’s 
operation. If you have a production or 
control problem, write Raytheon Electron- 
ics Application Department. No obligation. 
TUNE IN John Cameron Swayze with the 
news, sponsored by Raytheon, NBC Radio 
Network Sunday afternoons. See local paper 
for time and station. 


RAYTHEON TELEVISION RECEIVERS, like 
all Raytheon electronic products, are reason- 
ably priced, give excellent performance. 
Available in 15 models, all Futurized for UHF 
and sharp pictures in distant fringe areas. 


122 


3,950,000 HOUR TEST by Northwest Airlines 
proved that “reliable” miniature tubes (CK 5654) 
developed and manufactured by Raytheon 
out-performed ordinary tubes by 68.93%. 


3 . : 
RAYTHEON TV PICTURE TUBES undergo 
101 rigid tests before shipment, are recognized 
for quality and dependability, used by lead- 
ing TV set makers, sold by reliable Dealers. 


Excellence in Elechonics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 64, MASSACHUSETTS 





in inventory as of July 1, 1951, in the 
manufacture of building materials 
items. M-74, Dir. 1 (Apr. 17). 

Machine tools: Establishes a “nu 
merical preferen t 
priority of mach tool deliveries to 
defense contract M-41 as amended 
(Apr. 18). 

Disaster areas 
allocations and 
materials and 
struction of hom tores, 
in the flood disaster 
6, Dir. 2 as ame! 

Rubber: Ren virtually all con 
trols on consumption of rubber and 
also terminates t illocation of butyl 
M-2 as amended (Apr. 21) 


to govern the 


system of 

assistance for 

pment for recon 

ind factories 

reas. CMP Reg 
Apr. 17 


sets up a 


rity 


Pricing Orders 


Special paperboard: Adds cardboard 
and special indi paper and paper 
board to the « overing food con- 
tainer and cle paperboard, and 
establishes ceilin it the current mar 
ket levels. CPR 116, Rev. 1 (eff 
Apr. 21) 

Over-all manufacturing losses: Per 
mits manufacture operating at an 
over-all loss beca of decreased vol 
ume of product below normal eco 
nomical capacit ipply for an up 
ward adjustment eiling prices. GOR 
10, Amdt. + (eff. Apr. 19) 

Paints and pastes: Authorizes manu 
facturers of pa including pastes 
and semipastes 60% or 
more metallic lea 
the actual incr 
zinc costs, pro\ 
not exceed 2¢ p 
SR 6. Amdt. 4 
Apr. 15) 

Agricultural liming material: Exempts 
from price cont the rates and charges 
for the transp¢ ind spreading 
of agricultural ng materials. GOR 
14, Amdt. 12 (eff. Apr. 16 

Used passenger automobiles: Estab 
lishes dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
for certain models of used 
Chevrolet and passenger auto 


mobiles. CPR 94 3 (eff. Apt. 


ntaiming 
ind zinc, to pass on 
f higher lead and 
such increase does 
of metal. CPR 22, 
GCPR, SR 98 (eff 


tation 


D in” 
GMC 
Amdt 


*“’subdu 


22). 

Mechanical farm equipment resellers: 
Permits retail f new farm equip- 
ment to use the most recent net in 
voice or delivered cost in figuring their 
ceiling prices. CPR 100, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Apr. 22). 

Nitrating wood pulp: Sets up dollars- 
and-cents ceilings on bleached sulfite, 
and bleached sulfate, both nitrating 
grades. CPR 49, Amdt. 1 (eff. Apr. 
18). 

Bulk superphosphate: Scts up dollars 
and-cents ceilings for producers of 
superphosphate who sell to fertilizer 
manufacturers and agencies of the 
U.S. government. CPR 137 (eff. Apr 
26) 
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Nothing, absolutely nothing, overcomes the objec- 
tions to bad odors quite as well as removing them, 

And American Blower Ventura Fans (see above) 
do this job quickly, quietly and at low cost. 

Ventura Fans, Utility Sets, Heating, Cooling 
Coils, and complete Air Conditioning Units are but 
a part of American Blower’s line of quality products. 

You can profit from these products. Phone our 
nearest branch office for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot Amenican Rapuaror & Standard Sanitary corrorsnion 


eee" 8, 


d *% 
American Blower Model A Ven- 7 3) 
tura Ventilating Fan. Capacities A M E A I & A N <= fb L OW E E 
from 1000 cfm to 9700 cfm, free es 
delivery. YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANOLING EQUIPMENT 


WER © ACME CABINET . 
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Motor and generator produced by American Elec- 
tric Motors, Inc., with molded parts made by 
Gaylord Plastics, Inc., and Bridges Plastic Products. 


Get superior electrical properties and greater 


performance in motor parts with Plaskon Alkyd 


AVIATION MAGNETO 


DISTRIBUTOR 
CAP 


Plaskon Mobile 
Demonstration Trailer 


A fully equipped shop with molding 
presses and complete testing equipment. 
Plaskon technicians will make on-the- 
spot comparisons with parts you are 
now using and parts molded from Plaskon 
Alkyd. Inquire today. 


Lower costs and increased production will 


improve your product and profit possibilities 


If you are looking for new ways of 
improving your electrical products for 
a better competitive position, consider 
these possibilities with insulating parts 
molded of Plaskon Alkyd. 


Product-wise: The outstanding electri- 
cal properties of Plaskon Alkyd — 
superior arc resistance, dielectric 
strength and resistivity — plus excep- 
tional dimensional stability and heat 
resistance, make it a “must” material 
for insulating parts. You can provide 
greater safety and still get reduced 


INSIST ON 


PLASKON. 


ALKYD 


FOR SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL PARTS 


over-all dimens s and greater com- 
pactness in your product 
Profit-wise Plaskon Alkyd can be 
molded faster 1 at lower pressures, 
resulting in increased productivity and 
lower costs. So of our customers 
have increased production up to 292 
slashed costs as much as 50 
If you make or use electrical parts 
for automotive ision or electrical 
control applications, it will pay you to 
investigate Plaskon Alkyd. Ask your 


molder, or write to us directly. 


PLASKON DIVISION 


I ibhe vellwense | ord 
Glass Company 


Boston « Ch igelese New York 
Manutlacture g Compounds, 
Resin Gi oating Resins 


Canadian Ind td. e Montreal, P. Q. 








OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 





SATURDAY, April 19,.1952—Sources of these unofficial quotations are the N. ‘A. S. D., 
and others, which will be given upon request. Investment trusts by the sponser or issuer. 
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DIVERSITY OF ISSUES on the over-the-counter market is shown by this newspaper table. 


S am.. 
In securities, there are . . . 


More Counter Sales Than You'd Think 


The off-exchange houses handle a bigger volume 


University 


Caleb Caution, a lawyer acting as a 
trustee, wanted to buy 10 shares of 
stock of Probity Trust Co. He couldn’t 
do it the way you'd buy General Mo- 
tors or almost any other well-known 
corporate stock; most bank stock isn’t 
traded on exchanges. To buy the Pro- 
bity shares, Caution had to go to the 
over-the-counter market. 
eA New Slant—Most people don’t 
realize it, but the over-the-counter 
market handles a much larger dollar 
volume of securities than stock ex- 
changes do. Until now the vital sta- 
tistics of this big, diffused market have 
been a_ mystery. Over-the-counter 
business is privately negotiated, and 
there is no central clearinghouse of 
information. But the University of 
Pennsylvania has just published the 
third volume of a four-year study of 
this many-sided market. 

The report, academically _ titled 
Character and Extent of the Over-the- 


than exchanges, a 
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of Pennsylvania study shows. 


Counter Markets, brings the study to a 
focus. It is the fruit of work since 
1948 by a special research unit in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, under a $100,000 grant from 
the Merrill Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Financial Knowledge. Data 
and advice come from the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, the major 
stock exchanges, various associations of 
the securities business, and about 800 
security houses. The top trade associ- 
ation for this business is the National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers, which regu- 
lates dealers, under the supervision of 
SEC, much as exchanges regulate their 
members. 

¢ Big Industry—Among the facts pub- 
lished for the first time in the report 
is an estimate of how many over-the- 
counter houses there were at the end 
of 1949—more than 3,000 such houses, 
with $2.7-billion in assets, total net 
worth of about $700-million. 


When Caleb Caution decided to 
buy Probity ‘Trust stock, he became 
one of a million customers of over- 
the-counter houses. Bank stock is only 
one of many types of security in which 
these houses deal. And the Penn 
census of houses doesn’t include ap- 
proximately 150 dealers and bond de- 
partments of commercial banks that 
trade exclusively in government and 
municipal securities. 

The 3,000 houses, with a staff of 
around 58,000 workers, handle some 
3,000 security issues—of many types— 
on their active list and occasionally 
deal in 37,000 other issues. In 1949 
transactions averaged about 25,000 a 
day. 
¢ More Than Exchanges—That doesn’t 
sound like a lot of trading for one day. 
But during three months in late 1949 
these houses did a total business of 
$74-billion in resale of securities already 
on the market, plus sale of about $2- 
billion. of new issues. In the same 
period sales on exchanges totaled about 
$3.4-billion. 

In addition, dealers in government 
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Inereased office. capacity 


within the same floor space ! 


With the aid of Art Metal Office Planners, many companies have 
been able to inaugurate office efficiency programs resulting in savings of 
time, money and in more productive use of existing floor space! 


Art Metal’s Office Planning service is free. So, whether your 
office is large or small, if you need to handle an increasing 

volume of office work .. . to expand or rearrange existing facilities 
... to re-organize files or filing methods for better service. . . 

to improve desk-work : .. or if you are contemplating a move to 
new business quarters — call in an Art Metal Representative. 


He will help you draw up Ase for your office, based on 

Art Metal's experience gained through solving hundreds of similar 
vere oe There's no charge or obligation. Also get another 

ree Art Metal Planning Aid—your copy of our nationally recognized 
98-page manual; “Office Standards and Planning.” Write, 
on your letter-head, to Planning Service Department, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


For over 60 years the_ 
hall-mark of the finest in 
business equipment desks * files * 
office chairs * visible records equipment 


Theres an Art to 
Office LPlanning- 





“... The trader's job is to 
keep in constant touch with 
other houses by telephone 
and teletype .. .” 


FINANCE starts on p. 125 


and municipal bonds, and bond de- 
partments of banks, handled a total 
volume of somewhere around $22- 
billion, including both new issues and 
resales. Of course, most of this was 


in government securities 


1. Hypothetical Case 


Here’s how m over-the-counter 
transaction might have worked out in 
Caleb Caution’s case. He picked up 
his phone and called a salesman at 
Uptick & Martin, Inc., with whom he 
had done business before. He asked 
what price the company could quote 
him “net” on Probits 

He meant the price at which the 
company would offer the stock, as a 
dealer, holding the stock on its own 
account. 

Caution could ha isked Uptick & 
Martin to buy stock for him at the 
best possible pric n a commission 
basis, as a broker ithout itself ever 
owning the stock Lhe commission 
would then have been fixed bv agree- 
ment. Under tain circumstances, 
a commission ba in be preferable, 
but the greater part of over-the-counter 
business is done on a net basis 
e The Trader—Probity was a good 
steck, but not one of the most active 
bank issucs. Uptick & Martin didn’t 
have many calls f t. So the salesman 
passed the word to one of the firm’s 
traders who watched bank _ stocks, 
among other isst It is this trader’s 
job to keep in constant touch with 
other houses by telephone and tele- 
type. 

In this way, the trader has a “feel” of 
the market in 3 r 40 active issues, 
not only of prices but also of the market 
tone for each issue—whether it is strong 
or weak. 

Joe Turret, the trader, had direct 
wires to several other traders in bank 
stocks, who he knew “made a market” 
in Probity. He checked them rapidly, 
asking what their “market” was on 
Probity but not ealing whether he 
wanted to buy sell. Each trader 
gave Turret the price at which he was 
willing to buy (his bid) and the price 
at which he w villing to sell (his 
offer). Naturally, there was a spread 
of several dollars between the two. 
rurret found the lowest offering price 
was $207 per share, from Second 
Chicago Corp 
¢ Checking Back—Turret didn’t feel 


he could commit himself without 
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checking back with Caution. If Up- 
tick & Martin had been a larger house, 
or more interested in taking a “posi- 
tion” (holding shelf stock temporarily 
for its own account) in Probity, he 
might have bought the stock at once. 
Had he done so, and his client hadn’t 
liked the price, he would have tied up 
$2,070 of the firm’s capital. 

Of course, this wouldn’t have 
blighted Turret’s career: He could prob- 
ably have unloaded the stock immedi- 
ately at a slight loss, or held onto it 
in hopes of a later profit. 

Having decided to check back with 
his client, ‘Furret could either: (1) ask 
Second Chicago’s trader if he would 
keep his offer firm for a few minutes, 
or (2) take a chance that the offer 
would remain open while he consulted 
Caution. 

Turret didn’t want to put his com- 

pany under obligation to Second 
Chicago, so he took the chance the 
offer would stay open. His salesman 
quoted a price of $210 to Caution. 
e Price Variable—This was an_ indi- 
vidually tailored price. If Caution had 
been a brand-new customer, he might 
have got a slightly better break. If he 
had caused Uptick & Martin a lot of 
unpaid work in the past, such as filling 
out tax forms or checking a lot of 
prices without actual deals resulting, 
the price to him might have been 
higher. This dealer price is merely 
approximate. If you do business over 
the counter, the dealer spread in your 
case might be smaller or larger. You'll 
never know how much it is, anyway. 
¢ Deal Closed—Caution bought the 
10 shares. From its $30 gross profit, 
Uptick & Martin had to pay overhead, 
including a piece of its huge phone and 
teletype bills, a piece of rent and other 
house expenses, Turret’s and the sales- 
man’s commissions, and the transfer 
tax the house had to pay when it 
bought the stock from Second Chi- 
cago. What was left was profit, before 
income taxes. 


ll. Little Ones, Big Ones 
The fictional house of Uptick & 


Martin is not an average over-the- 
counter outfit. It’s hard to find any 
average. The 3,000 separate enterprises 
in this industry range widely: 

eOne-man operations in small 
towns, which primarily sell new issues 
(including mutual fund shares) on com- 
mission. 

e Outfits with two or three em- 
ployees in small cities, doing primarily 
a retail sales business, both as dealers 
and on commission. 

e Outfits with two or three em- 
ployees in small cities, doing primarily 
a retail sales business, both as dealers 
and on commission, but also perhaps 
making a market (acting as a dealer) 
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Gulf Stream Fishing Off Cape Lookout, North Caroling 


. ... to work and grow is a prime industrial asset of North Caro- 
lina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION. 


There’s room, too, for a vast VARIETY VACATIONLAND where 
labor and management find needed rest and relaxation only 
minutes from home. The proximity of these recreational facilities 
has played an important part in the growth of the South’s leading 
industrial state. : 


For a list of available sites and industrial buildings and other 
detailed information, communicate with PAUL KELLY, Depart- 


ment of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pree - NEW VACATION GUIDE 











STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 32 Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send my free “Variety Vacationland.” 





PLEASE PRINT 


100 PAGES 
200 PICTURES 
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Precision . 


The modern reciprocating aircraft engine weighs 
less than one pound per horsepower, yet it operate 
thousands hours without mechanical failure. 
This is made possible by the precision held in 
manufacturing every part of the engine. 

Precision starts on the designers drafting board, 
but becomes a reaiity in the tools used to machine 
the part. Micromatic has grown with the aircraft 
industry and is filling an ever increasing demand 
for precision, production machine tools. 
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Mi ROMMATIC 
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= Corporati 


ng Machines, Tools, Fixt 


DETROIT 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
y y 4 y oY Pp 


$90,000,000 
Service Pipe Line Company 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of Standard Oil Company (an Indiana corporation) 


Thirty Year 3.20% Sinking Fund Debentures, 
due April 1, 1982 


Dated April 1, 1952 Due April 1, 1982 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in Chicago or in New York City 
Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 


pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


ncorporate: 


DREXEL & CO, KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


April 16, 1952 




















“ .. Nearly all of these out- 
fits—2,850 of them—were 


very small in 
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TOCCO‘ Induction 
Melting Furnaces 
for Precision Casting 


One of the TOCCO Induction Melting Fur- 
naces used at Arwood Precision Casting 
Co. Nete TOCCO control station in back- 
ground. 


@ Engineers at Arwood Precision Casting Co. use TOCCO Induction Melting Furnaces 
for melting and remelting quality steel. Other companies have found TOCCO equally 
adaptable for melting non-ferrous metals. No wonder! Look at the advantages: 


* Stepless power control * High Reproducibility of Results 

* Extremely Rapid Melting * Minimum Space Requirements 

* High Efficiency on Intermittent Operation * No Special Installation Charge 

¥% Good Mixing because of Natural Agitation * Simple, Safe Operation 

* Extremely Low Alloy Loss * Clean, Comfortable Working Conditions 

* No Carbon Pick-up If any of these advantages suggest economies in 

* No Contamination when Composition of your operations write for full details—no obli- 
Charges is Changed gation, of course. 


- 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY; new FREE Sihatiny chakienetl om 
BULLETIN 'F Dept. W-4, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “The Case for 
TOCCO Induction Melting.” 
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SALE versus MERGER 


Present taxes are 
influencing owners of 
closely-held corporations to 
consider the sale or merger 
of their firms. 

In many cases a variety 
of ee ae 
marketability of ownership, 
can be gained thru merger 
into a larger, morediversi- 
fied concern. 

For owners of companies 
whose net worth exceeds 
$200,000 weare prepared to 
advise the right course of 
action and confidentially 
negotiate the sale or merger. 
Phone or write for an 
interview. 


W.ELGRIMM& Go. 


Private Placement Loans Negotiated 
Mergers * Sale-Leasebacks 
Financial 6-5265 
231 So. LaSalle St. ¢ Chicago 4, Ill. 





dependable performance 


. 
Leading suppliers [ | 


| Potter & 
| Brumfield 


of relays for every 
electrical and ele 
tro applicatio | 
civilian or military | 
Use of POTTER 
& BRUMFIELD re ' 
lays is a sign of good design 
of complete dependability 
Send specificat s for res 


samples and quotations 


3B LARGE PLANTS 
To SERVE YOU... 


Petter A uss] 0 
PRIN tr N N ANA 





the fact that much of the trading was 
done through banks, over the banking 
counters. 

Then railroad securities came to 
market. Laws were passed that set 
up general rules for incorporating busi- 
ness ventures. The corporation was no 
longer a rarity, established by special 
charter. Investment money accumu- 
lated, and security exchanges and the 
more informal dealer market gradually 
became more important. Later, utili- 
ties, industrials, and government securi- 
ties drew upon the market for huge 
chunks of cash. 

If you view each individual security 

issue as having its separate market, 
this market came into being as a way 
of raising new money. It continues as 
a market for the resale of outstanding 
securities and to raise new money. 
e Which Market?—What determines 
whether a security is traded on an ex- 
change or over the counter? All new 
securities that are offered publicly 
must originally be sold over the coun- 
ter; an exchange provides a_ trading 
place only for securities in which a 
market already exists. And a lot of 
securities continue to be traded over 
the counter: The market for them is 
too small or too specialized for an ex- 
change or the method of distribution 
too unusual. 

That’s why nearly all government, 
municipal, and rail equipment issues, 
along with 80% of the volume of 
corporate bonds and nearly all open- 
end funds, trade over the counter. 
¢ Reticence Counts—Another big rea- 
son why stocks are traded over the 
counter is this: Issuing companies are 
unwilling to publish the financial data 
required by security exchanges. Also, 
stocks listed on security exchanges 
have to be registered with SEC, and 
the issuing companies are subject to 
SEC rules, including publication of 
officers’ salaries and limits on trading 
by “insiders.” The famous Frear Bill 
(BW—Feb.25'50,p105) would — have 
compelled 1,800 ‘‘over-the-counter” 
companies to register. But it never 
got through Congress 

These reasons still don’t give the 
whole picture. For about 25% of 
volume of over-the-counter sales is 
in listed issues. In some of these is- 
sues, most trading goes _ over-the- 
counter rather than in exchanges. 
¢ Convenience, Too—Convenience tells 
the story here. When it’s more con- 
venient, or cheaper, to consult the 
specialist houses, who play the same role 
as specialists on the floor of an ex- 
change, that’s the way a deal is done. 
Institutions, which bulk very large in 
the over-all market, are particularly 
likely to deal with over-the-counter 
houses. Their own weight counts more 
there than on an exchange. 

If, for instance, it had been Fred 





SHIPPING 
MACHINE TOOLS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut 
shipping costs! Prevent 
damage! 





Do as other leading manu- 

facturers of machine tools 

and parts! 

Use TEKWOOD* tough, versatile, low- 
cost Tekwood...the Kraftpaper-and-hard- 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light . strong . . . durable. 
Won't shatter or splinter. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets military speci- 
fications. Send for sample and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
World's largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997844, T. M. Reg. 


Positive Protection 
is assured — if you use 
Safeguard Checkwriters 
with Special Security 
Lock. Get this informa- 


tion at once. Sp ; 
| & 


~» Safeguard Corp. 


Lansdele - Pennsytvenie 


Inquire about the senea Safexuard Typewriter Type 
Clean I D-h-T pe shiny a Iver 


Checkwriter Overseas Distributor—Safeguard International 


3312 LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





SINCE 1694 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses .. . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. writes 
“We have used your 
Traveletters for many years, 
and they have proven very 
satisfactory. We find them so 
much more convenient than 
our old method of sending 
checks to our representatives.” 
(User since 1925) 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
- TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Shavepencil of Last Chance Fire Insur- 
ance Co. who wanted some Probity 
stock, he would have been more likely 
to want 100 shares than 10. He would 
have known, and gone directly to, the 
two or three houses that made a market 
for Probity. He would have been much 
more likely to know the dealer quota- 
tions. 

For this latter reason, the trader with 
whom Shavepencil placed an order (if 
that trader didn’t happen to have the 
stock on hand already) would have been 
much quicker to commit himself in 
buying shares. 

Considering all this, the dealer's 
charge to Shavepencil might be sub- 
stantially lower than if Shavepencil had 
bought stock of the same value through 
a broker. 
¢ Specialists—Specialization may be a 
hazy thing in the over-the-counter miar- 
ket. Most houses, except those that 
frankly specialize in some definite field 
or fields, will tell you that they “do a 
general securities business.” Some out- 
fits that advertise they specialize in a 
certain field often are really trying to 
build up prestige in that particular field. 
There is, the Penn study points out, “‘a 
difference between those who profess 
to specialize and those who actually 
do.” 

“There are relatively few situations 

in which any one firm can consistently 
trade and make a profit,” says the re- 
port. “The reason for this les in the 
teat diversity of issues and _ issuers. 
ven for the largest firms, the number 
of issues in which they can hope to 
have a close and continuing knowledge 
are few relative to the entire list.” 
Actually, every house specializes in the 
sense that it knows a great deal more 
about some issues than it does about 
others. 

Along with capital, the most impor- 
tant factor in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket is the personal experience, contacts, 
and skill of the brokers and dealers 
themselves. Capital is a great thing to 
have. But it’s what you do with it that 
counts. 
¢ Sum-Up—When you add all this up, 
the basic difference between the ex 
change and the over-the-counter market 
comes down to this: A transaction on 
an exchange is by public negotiation 
between agents who aren’t involved 
financially; a transaction through an 
over-the-counter dealer is by private 
negotiation between financially inter 
ested parties. 

On an exchange, it’s all in Macy’s 
window. You can even find out what 
the amounts and prices of bids and 
offers are—somcthing only the trader 
knows in the over-the-counter field. 
That does a lot to guide your estimate 
of a proper price. And it works for a 
smaller spread between bid and ask 
quotations. 
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xactly to specification 
—you can depend on it! 


Beginning with the selection 
and processing of raw hides and 
compounds... every step 

in the manufacture of Trostel 
packings and oil seals is 
laboratory planned and 
controlled to produce the 
exact combination of 
properties called for in 

the customer’s specifications. 


This unusually complete control 
is possible because Trostel 
performs al/ of the production 
operations in both leather 

and rubber—tanning, 
compounding, impregnating, 
molding, pilot testing— 

even the production tools are 
designed and built within 

the Trostel organization. 


The result is a better packing 
or oil seal specifically 
engineered and produced 
for a definite operating 
requirement. 


We invite your inquiry. 


100% INSPECTION 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 


General Offices and Packings Division 


e Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Sales Offices: Houston © Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. © San Francisco ¢ Seattle 





HYPRESSURE TTY 
TEAM CLEANER 


Your machines are back in produc- 
tion almost twice as fast, if they are 
Hypressure JENNY steam cleaned 
before repairs! Actual time studies 
show that up to 40% of the costly 
time of skilled mechanics is lost 
fighting grease and dirt. 

Hypressure JENNY not only saves 
precious time, but pays p/us dividends 
in stepped-up production, fewer lost- 
time accidents, lower fire-insurance 
premiums, and increased personnel 
efficiency. 

Write for complete information 
about this modern aid to increased 
production. There’s no obligation; 
so why not do it now? 


There is a Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaner 
fer every Mill... Mine... Factory 
... Farm and Automotive need 
Distributors in all parts of the world 


For local representative see 
classified Telephone Directory 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
simoe /BGQ 


P.0. BOX 88 CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


132 


Last week two business organiza- 
tions, each in its own fashion, had a 
lot to say about taxes. One was Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the other the Na- 
tional Assn. of Tobacco Distributors. 

GE had a huge mechanical display 
ticking away behind president Ralph 
J. Cordiner at its annual meeting. It 
rang up GE taxes, $1,000 more every 
78 see. 


_.. And Girls to Protest Taxes 


The Nationa ASSI 
razzle-dazzle ap} ch 


used a more 
It was object- 
City’s proposed ] ¢-a- 

Iwo toothsome 
t a leaflet, which be- 
gan: “Hi-Ya, Cha It went on to 
say that New York smokers already paid 
annual state and federal taxes of $127- 
million; now they might pay $10- 
million more 


ing to New York 
pack cigarette 
models passed « 
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Accurate, time-saving electronic measurements 
cut research and laboratory costs 


Time and money spent in research 
are more productive when your 
engineers work with up-to-date 
electronic equipment. Many leading 
manufacturers find elecronics the 
only practical solution to today’s 
more demanding development prob- 
lems. Perhaps modern electronic 
equipment will help your laboratory 
achieve better engineering. 


The Hewlett-Packard Company 
specializes in electronic measuring 
instruments. These are basic tools 
your engineers apply or adapt to 
your exact needs. They are used 
in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world and are dis- 
tributed through the world’s largest 
organization of electronic engineer- 
salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A lists data and uses of over 100 major -bp- 
- instruments. Request it on your company letterbead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD «+ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


MEAS 


for speed and accuracy 





UMENTS 





Average Weekly Carloadings 


. {in thousands) 


800 








PENSION STUDY ||. 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial A.047-50 
Average 





staff will provide you with complete, factual and un- 


biased advice on your company’s retirement problems. 





Send without obligation for our brochure, ‘‘Planning a 700 


1952 


Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ . 
weeks) 





675 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 650 | | | J 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh Dote: Acsn. of A Railroad ° 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo , . sities 
Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 





Railroad Blues 


Prospect of higher freight 
rates hasn't made rail men as 
happy as it might. There's 
still a host of worries. 


AC ) 
é f i Approval of the latest boost in rail 


freight rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissi 1s proved a mixed 


blessing. 
ICC granted (BW —Apr.19°52,p29) 


open-end ? / the carriers’ ful quest—which was 
1 tg! ‘3 i But 











more than the d expected 
. this simply multiplied railroad execu 
rotchet wrench weg tives’ qualms about the effect the new 
— a rates would hay competition. 

Nor were thi ls’ friends in Wall 
Street enraptured. A brief wave of 
buying on the “good news” soon gave 
place to a surge of profit taking on the 
Big Board. Thi n erased most of 
the gains recorded by the Dow Jones 
rail average (BW —Apr.5’52,p118) over 
the previous fortnight 
¢ Doubts—Railr rs and stock market 
traders had hoped the rail industry was 
about to reap a big harvest in higher 
rates when the hike request was filed 
Now, they’re beginning to have their 
doubts. 

This isn’t surprising. So far this 
year the trend in trafic has been dis 
turbing. Carload have been con 
sistently running much as 4% to 
5% under levels that the industry and 
Shippers Regional Advisory Boards had 
been confidenth redicting a_ while 
back. And unless there’s a sharp change 
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We'll never make the traffic fit the roads! 


Crowding more than 52,000,000 cars, trucks and 
busses onto roads built 25 years ago to handle half 
the number at half the speed... is the wildest sort 
of “‘make-believe."’ Yet for years we have been guilty 
of applying this senseless ‘Shoe Horn” philosophy 
that says—make the traffic fit the roads! 

This refusal to be realistic and plan ahead has en- 
meshed America in a confusing tangle of traffic. The 


muddle gets worse and is a threat to national security. 

The real solution is a nationwide network of broad, 
safe highways designed to handle the tremendous 
traffic loads of today—and tomorrow. 

But the roads we need will never be built. . . until 
the powerful force of public demand rings loudly in 
the legislative halls of our nation. Good highways 
are everybody's business. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 





“ .. How much of the added 
revenues will seep through 


44 


to net income? ... 


RAILROAD BLUES starts on p. 134 


in this respect—and fairly soon—1952 
actually could well prove one of the 
poorest freight traffic years of the post 
war period (chart, page 134). 
e Good, But—Rail nings in the first 
two months of 19 t's true, did run 
sharply above tho ported in both 
1950 and 1951. Net this year, for ex 
ample, added up t und $91-million, 
American Assn. of Railroads estimates 
his stands against $54-million for the 
same period last y« id but $4-million 
in 1950. 

l'ake those co sons, however, 
with a grain of salt. Neither the first 
two months of 19 ior those of 1950 
were exactly “norm seriods. In hoth 


The fire upstairs 
wasn’t our fault 


... the $3,121.95 income loss was 


(A true story based on Hartford Fire Insurance Co. File #H-50-14827) 


We're hat makers—women’s hats. And, with a big backlog of fall orders, 
we were working six days a week to meet demand. Upstairs, there was a 
fire in a shoe factory. We were flooded . . . had to shut down our fabric 
hat department ten days for equipment repairs. 


years, Operation 


segments of the ind 


either by labor tr 
ally rough wint 
1951, was actuall 
ing those period 
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month, in fact, 
than those report 
¢ Optimists—W h 
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That’s not to 
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possible bene 


Phat fire upstairs wasn’t our fault. But more than half of our resulting fits of the n¢ t Pennsvlvania 





income loss was. Our gross earnings were cut $6,024.32 by the ten-day R.R., for example, the nation’s biggest 
shut-down. Only $2,902.37 was recoverable—we simply had failed to keep freight carrier (it boast last vear 
of some $738-mil n freight rev 
nues), thinks the ites will add over 
$26-million to | gross revenues 
New York Centra freighter second 
only to the Pen voks for added 
Doing nothing is worse! eross this year of about $35-million. 
New Haven looks for $3.2-million, Erie 
$6-million, Burlington between $10- 


, : ee ; : million and $12-m n, the Milwaukee 
you're without this vital protection, don’t be... even for Road $1 3-milli Illinois Central 
« VL EELEEA > il < 


another twenty-four hours. $11.2-million 


our Business Interruption Insurance geared to probable earnings. 


When it comes to protecting your income ‘dollars during shut- 
downs, doing things by half is bad. 


So if you’re carrying Business Interruption Insurance, make 
sure it adequately covers your anticipated income. And if 


Today, see your Hartford Fire Insurance Agent or your e Profits—l'ar 1 mportant than 
insurance broker. Or write for free booklet, No. 84714, which these estimates of § however, is the 
answer to this question: How much of 
the added reven rought in by the 
new rates will act eep through to 
net income? 

. ‘ , On this point tively few roads 
Year in and year out you'll do well with the appear willing to take guesses. As a 
. a result. many Wall Street analysts have 

Hartford recently been working out some answers 


26 on their own. Most seem to come to 


shows how to figure what you might lose in case of a temporary 
shut-down. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company the conclusion that vou can expect 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company . Hartford 15, Connecticut about half the ad revenues to show 
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Better \ooKing: 


The mirror-like finish and exact gauge of McLouth Stainless Steel gives 
you better production performance on every job. 

McLouth Stainless Steel is manufactured in a wide range of grades and 
finishes and the exact chemical composition of the steel is determined for 
every order. It has a high resistance to corrosion, heat and wear to give 
your products better appearance and longer life. 

Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 
requirements. When the product you make today, or the product you plan 
for the future calls for stainless, make it with McLouth Stainless Steel. 


Ideally aati poe! ilies Mc Lo UTH STEEL 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 








a SES = NA 


Strictly, for Frofit 


CHOOSE CLARK 


Solely on the basis of benefit to your business take a thoughtful 
look at the Five Factors of Profit built into Clark machines: 


1. TIME PROFIT— Materials move faster, and in synchronized flow. 
Man-hours for loading and unloading are reduced drastically. 
2. SPACE PROFIT—Idle space becomes profitable storage capacity. 


3. TURN-OVER PROFIT—Speeding up the production cycle 
improves the inventory picture, conserves working capital. 
4. MANPOWER PROFIT—Human productivity is sharply 
increased to offset shrinking manpower. Workers prefer the 
better jobs. 
5. SERVICE PROFIT—Prompt, efficient service, provided by 
Clark’s nationwide organization. Keeps equipment working. 
Any way you look at it, your Clark investment gets 
you a solid, profitable ‘‘most for your money.” 


CLA RK ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 
Please send: 2 Movie Digest D Sofety Soves D Basic Facts 


There's @ most profitable 
D Materia! Handling News 


time to look into it—RIGHT 
NOW! All the literature 
Wems are designed for your 
profit. Please use the cov- 
pon to order them. 
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“I always take my cut,” al 


says the Paperwork Pirate 


HE Paperwork Pirate cuts down the efficiency of 

your office workers with unnecessary routines, waste- 
ful methods. He cuts himself a fat slice of your profits 
with exorbitant clerical expense. 


But you can turn the tables and cut the Paperwork Pirate 
right out of your picture. Just follow the lead of compan- 
ies everywhere — mechanize your paperwork procedures 
with modern Multigraph methods. Slash clerical costs, 
save precious man-hours in every department of business. 


Multigraph production machines simplify the repro- 
duction of your business records—whether they be typed, 
handwritten or printed material, drawings, photographs 
or any combination. With the paper-like Multilith Dupli- 


Sr ae 
a 


cating Master you write,once. Blank paper is then trans- 
formed into as many sharp, clear, permanent copies as 
you like. Each copy is as letter-perfect as the original. 
And you can reproduce a business form in black or colors, 
complete with written information, in a single operation. 


This low-cost Multigraph way cuts out expensive in- 
ventories of business forms, cuts out wasted production 
time, cuts out high-cost paperwork procedures—in fact, 
cuts out everything the Paperwork Pirate represents. 


Every business, large or small, can use Multigraph 
methods profitably. Call your nearby Multigraph office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio— Production Machines for Business Records. 

© 1962 A-M Corp. 


® 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Simplified Business Methods 
SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —BIG BUSINESS —EVERY BUSINESS 





What does a 


“widow business” 


make? 


It makes trouble. Suddenly and unexpectedly. 

When a partner in a business dies, his death can often result in 
costly complications. Involved tax problems — estate settlements — 
unwanted partners — even forced liquidation. These are the unex- 
pected dangers that catch a business unprepared. Too often they bury 
it as another tragic “widow business.” 

Could your company counter sudden death? There’s only one 
way to be sure. And that’s with a properly planned insurance program. 
Simple, complete protection is offered by any of the four basic “Busi- 
ness Security Plans” outlined below. They show you how you can: 


avoid forced liquidation or reorganization 
maintain control by surviving partners 


acquire deceased's holdings, on set terms 


1 
2 
3 set up emergency reserves, assure firm credit 
a 
5 


settle estate taxes, on known valuation 
These are tried and tested methods, arrived at by wide and actual 
experience. Trained staffs are ready in every New England Mutual 
office to discuss with you, your attorney and the trust officer of your 
bank, a plan especially suited to your needs. Call without obligation. 
Or mail this coupon direct to Boston. 


the NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL = Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security Plan” 
P. O. Box 333-8 


for the type of situation indicated: (_) Key Man 
Boston 17, Mass. et a ” = 


Sole Proprietorship [) Partnership (_) Close Corporation 


Name 
Company 


Address__ 
140 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Investors continue to pour funds into 
the open-end investment trusts. Fur 
thermore, they've redeemed fewer of 
their earlier purchases lately. Net sales 
of the group, after redemptions, totaled 
$149.4-million in 1952’s first quarter 
—against $131.9-million in the preced 
ing three months and $73-million in 
January-March, 1951. Assets of 103 
funds added up to $3.4-billion on Mar 
31. They were $3.1-billion at close of 
1951, only $2.7-billion a year ago. 

= 
New Jersey’s treasurer has increased his 
state’s investment in short-term corpor 
ate commercial paper (BW—Apr.19’52, 
pl44). Latest purchase: a 269-day 
$5-million 24% note issued by Com 
mercial Investment Trust, Inc. Local 
banks, deprived of deposits by state’s 
new investment policy, have started to 
complain bitter; 

« 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. is now largest 
stockholder of paper box manufacturer 
Robert Gair Co. Its holding: 500,000 
shares of Gair common, about 28% of 
all outstanding. O-I received 400,000 
shares (plus cash) Apr. 1, when it sold 
to Gair its Am in Coating Mills 
Division; the rest has since been pur 
chased in open market. 

« 
Large Manhattan banks assessed cus 
tomers an average interest rate of 3.17% 
on short-term business loans contracted 
in the first half of last month. ‘That's 
the highest average borrowing rate since 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
started sampling loan rates back in 
1939. In March, 1951, the rate aver 
aged out at 2.69 ind last December 
the average rate charged was only 
2.94%. 

s 
A stock split to end all stock splits is 
now in the works: an 1,800-to-1 split 
by the prosperot Toledo, Peoria & 
Western R.R., one of the few rails 
still privately owned. Already approved 
by directors and the road’s two stock 
holders—the George P. McNear estate 
(which owns about 85% of the 50 now 
outstanding $100-per shares) and New 
York’s Hanover Bank (which holds the 
rest)—all that’s needed to make such 
a split legal is an ICC O.K. That ap 
proval, Wall Street thinks, would touch 
off a public offering of the road’s shares. 

° 
Redemptions of U.S. savings bonds 
exceeded new sales of such issues for 
the twenty-third straight month in 
March. Net deficit added up to $98 
million, compared th only $73-mil 
lion in slightly shorter February. How 
ever, March, 1951, had an excess of re 
demptions of $200-million. 
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HOWELL MOTORS & 





= 
MACHINE TOOLS ARE BIG BUSINESS... \ 4 
Last year, standard and special tools 

worth more than $600,000,000 were pro- 

duced in America alone. More and more 

leading tool manufacturers are using 
precision=-built Howell Motors to power 

their lathes, grinders, presses, 

planers, and drilling, boring and 

milling machines. They know they can 

depend on Howell Motors to give them 

precision performance over long, 

uninterrupted periods. 








Taxe your electric motor prob- 
lems to Howell for friendly, 
helpful cooperation. Howell 
concentrates on industrial-type 
motors, 1/6 to 250 H.P., stand- 
ard or special types, for civilian 
or military needs. Used ex- 
tensively in the dairy, machine 
tool, automotive and allied in- 
dustries. 


OwELL 
Red Band 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH, 
Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 





SEAL OF COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


“ee 


ther he 


you need 


SIRVIS 


se 
x The cooperative research and engineering services 
*” which C/R has provided in producing special Sirvis 
leather parts for leading manufacturers, are also 
available to you. We will be pleased to send you any 
further information you wish. Catalog on request. 


Cp 
SPY 


MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


SIRVENE 


Scientifically 

Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms. 


Ol Seas 3 
il eo . 

C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 


dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing di 


Representatives in these Principal Cities 
Boston + New York « Syracuse 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh ~ Cincinneti 
Cleveland . Detroit . Peoria 
Minnecpolis + Kanses City « Houston 
hes Angeles + San Francisco 








THE MARKETS 


5 —Dow-Jones Stock Averages Jan. 2, 1952=100 
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Cautious Game on Wall Street 


If potential inflation is good news 
for stock prices, the stock market has 
had some pleasant reading lately— 
mixed in with sad tidings. But Wall 
Street has been disposed lately to em 
phasize the bad news and discount the 
good. Besides, the inflationary po- 
tential is blacked out, at least tempo- 
rarily, by deflationary actualities. 

As of midweck, the three Dow-Jone 

averages still continued on a down- 
trend (chart). For the industrials, the 
downtrend started in January. It caught 
the utilities in the middle of March. 
Now the rails, having hit a new bull 
market high at the end of March, have 
joined the retreat. 
e Deaf Ear—Yct all this time, the pa 
pers have been carrying news that, in 
other days and in another setting, 
would have caused buying rushes on 
Wall Street. The Administration is 
smiling benignly upon union demands 
that could add a lot to consumer spend 
ing power in the next few months. 

Even during the first quarter, over- 
all consumer spending was a lot higher 
than it seemed to businessmen in some 
industries. In fact, it appears to have 
been about the same as in the infla 
tion-minded first quarter of 1951 (BW 
—Apr.19’52,p17). 

At the same time, there are rumors 
that the Federal Reserve Board may 
ease curbs on instalment buying. 
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here’s talk (page 29) that income tax 
cuts are coming next year. This would 
spur consumer spending and might 
mean more (inflationary) deficit financ- 
ing. 

¢ The Dark Side—But though such 
measures seem calculated to keep nearly 
everybody working, eating, spending 
(and voting), they leave Wall Street 
cold. The stock market is interested 
primarily in future earnings. Right 
now it can’t see any brightness in that 
direction. 

Higher labor costs in steel, plus a new 
wage pattern for industry, mean higher 
costs all round. But how are these 
higher costs to be passed on to con- 
sumers? If they can’t be, the inflation- 
iry spiral is arrested—if not broken. 

Price control is only a partial reason 
such costs can’t be passed on. And even 
should price controls be scrapped by an 
ingry Congress, the consumer is having 
his own way, in many Cases, about what 
he will pay for goods. 
¢ Downtrend—Even the railstocks have 
been a disappointment since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gave the 
carriers the full boost they asked for. 
That touched off a short-lived boom in 
rails, which hasn’t carried through be- 
cause traders are beginning to fear it 
will hurt business. 

The downtrend in the utilities has 
been gentler but more persistent than 
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KELITE NO. 27A IS 
UNEQUALLED IN 
DISHWASHING EFFICIENCY 


SUPERIOR CLEANING 
rin —_ 


————— 
Positively removes all soils... leaves 
no water spots... rinses freely ...ab- 
solutely prevents scale formation... 
does not tarnish silver. 


POSITIVE BACTER- y) 
2 ICIDAL ACTION P 
Independent laboratory tests prove 


high pH of No. 27A kills germs... 
leaves dishes, glassware, silver sterile. 





3 PROTECTS DISH- 

WASHING MACHINES 
Scientific tests prove that inferior com- 
pounds attack certain metals, but No. 


27A avoids this action through Kelite 
pH Control. 


COSTS LESS 


TO USE 


A very little No. 27A produces the 
high pH necessary to get dishes really 
clean...and holds its pH long after 
other materials are exhausted. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF BULLETIN 119 WITH ALL THE 
FACTS ABOUT THIS ADVANCED COMPOUND 


REG. wu S. PAT, OFF 


1250 North Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California 
SERVICE OFFICES IN 86 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In any job you assign to 
air conditioning, whether it is improved 
control in processing, aid in precision ma- 
chining, assembly, and testing, or better 
employee morale, a key to performance in 
the long run is the refrigeration compres- 
sor. This is why all Brunner air condition- 
ing is built around our famous “open type” 
slow speed compressor. Less speed means less 
friction, less wear, and quiet operation 
over a longer period of time. 


Slow speed where it results in greatest effi- 
ciency and economy is one 

of many design and operat- 

ing advantages you get with 

Brunner air conditioning. It 

will pay you to learn about 

them all from your local 

Brunner representative— or 

send the coupon. 


TO FIT YOUR NEEDS— Self 
omained Floor Type Units in 
four sizes and 3 styles —and Con- 
densing Units for Remote Instal- 
lation from 2 to 75 HP. 














. City and Stote 





) Kind of Business 





the retreat of the rails. It has been 
gentler because utility stocks usually do 
look better than other stocks when de- 
flation is in the air. And it has been 
more persistent because there has been 
no dramatic rate boost to lure traders 
on. 

¢ What’s to Come—The situation could 
change before long, of course. The 
seizure of steel has yet to be fought out 
in the courts and in Congress. The re- 


sult might be more favorable for steel 
profits than appears now. Price controls 
might be weakened. War clouds might 
conceivably stampede consumers. Then 
the inflationary factors in the news 
might well start impressing Wall Strect. 

Right now, though, in the journals 
Wall Street reads, references to the late 
Lord Keynes and his theory that too 
much saving creates depression are be- 
coming quite frequent. 





The “Korean Market”: 


Pre- 
Korean 
Level 


Industrial Commons 
Dow-Jones Average 


Air Reduction 

Allied Stores 

American Locomotive ; 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Woolen 


Anaconda Copper 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bristol-M yers 
Celanese Corp 
Chrysler Corp. .: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
General Electric 

General Motors 

Gimble Brothers 

B. FP. Goodrich 


Gulf Oil ‘ 
Internationa! Harvester 
International Paper 
Johns-Manville 
Monsanto Chemical 


Pacific Mills 

Radio Corp 
Republic Steel 
Safeway Stores..... 
Sears, Roebuck 


Smith (Alexander), Inc. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 

Swift & Co cis 
Union Carbide & Carbon. . 


United Aircraft..::..... 
United Fruit band 
United States Rubber 

United States Steel oe 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Westinghouse Electric 


Railroad Commons 


Dow-Jones Average 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio nile 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 
Great Northern (Pfd.). . 


Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 

New York Central 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 
Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania sats 

Seaboard Air Line ° 25 
Southern Pacific 75 
Southern Railway sé) 7s 
Union Pacific 12 
Western Pacific 33.25 





121.50 81 


N. B. Prices have been adjusted for stock splits where necessary. 


A Current Sampling 


Korean Market 


Range Since Recent Gains 


High Low Level Maximum Now 


P| 
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HST. Sets Up Shop 
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“| Say So!” 




















St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


THE BATTLE for public opinion continues as the steel industry 
and organized business identify the Administration with labor, 


while CIO tends to identify it as defender of the people. 
the important question is .. . 


ILGWU 


Justice 


Now 


Who Represents the Public? 


The public interest in labor disputes 
as important as steel needed no foot- 
noting this week. Congress concerned 
itself with little else. Industry and labor 
fought a propaganda battle for public 
support. And all across the land, news- 
papers and airwaves gave labor news top 
priority. 

But while there could be no argu- 
ment about the public’s concern, a 
very bitter argument was going on over 
public representation. 

Since Woodrow Wilson established 
the first War Labor Board in April, 
1918, made up of representatives of in- 
dustry, unions, and public, tripartitism 
has been the accepted form for emer- 
gency intervention of government in 
labor disputes. It has never been free 
from attacks. 

e Weighted Scale?—One of the criti- 
cisms from employer sources frequently 
leveled at tripartitism is that circum- 
stances will inevitably tip the balance 
in labor’s favor—weighing labor mem- 
bers against industry members. This is 
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because union representatives of suffi- 
ciently high standing who are profes- 
sionals in labor relations are always 
available for board memberships. Em- 
ployer representatives of equal stature, 
on the other hand, are of necessity top- 
level businessmen to whom labor re- 
lations is only one of many executive 
responsibilities. 

Even more important, although di- 
vided between AFL and CIO, labor 
members on a board can speak for and 
commit the unions. Industry members 
can speak only for themselves. Many 
of the management men serving on tn- 
partite boards, from Woodrow Wilson 
to Harry Truman, have been charged 
by their business colleagues with be- 
trayal in taking positions dictated only 
by their own judgment and conscience. 
«The Public—But the sharpest at- 
tacks on tripartitism have had as their 
target the makeup of the public wing 
of labor boards. Woodrow Wilson an- 
ticipated such a problem, and in 1918 
he used a device that although suc- 


cessful then, has not been used since. 
He put the labor and industry mem- 
bers of-his board under two equal co- 
chairmen: “the public.” But William 
Howard Taft, one of the two, was 
named public representative of the 
employers; Frank P. Walsh, the other, 
was public representative of the em- 
ployees. Thus, while both men were 
committed to the paramountcy of the 
public interest in cases coming before 
their board, there was no disguising the 
fact that one approached the public 
position from the employer and the 
other from the labor point of view. 
This frank recognition of human bias 
worked well. 

Now, as under Franklin Roosevelt, 
the employer charge is that all public 
representatives on tripartite labor boards 
are of the Frank Walsh stamp; none is 
in the mold of William H. Taft. 
¢ Extent of Bias—Some basis for such 
a charge exists in the fact that all of 
both Roosevelt’s and Truman’s public 
representatives on tripartite boards have 
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Globe Production Lifts 
speed machine-feeding jobs 


- “ 


There is a Globe Production Lift for almost 
any job—feeding sheet steel into a brake or 
shears—raising paper stock to a cutter—feed- 
ing conveyor systems, etc. Globe Production 
Lifts save time, motion, and strain—the 
OiLIFT powered platform “inches” upward 
so the material is always on the right level 
for easiest and fastest handling. 


Got a Lifting Problem ? 
GLOBE has the answer 


Muscle is the world’s most 
wasteful lifting power. A 
Globe OiLIFT will do it 
cheaper and better. 

For helpful data on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Loading Lifts, Industrial 

Truck Service Lifts, Pro- 

duction Lifts, etc., write 

for Bulletin BW-320. 


GLOBE | sets i vcrwiio cn 


QiLVFTS | Priaoeenia ie 





been “labor experts”’—men who have 
had a background in planning, teach- 
ing, or administering the national labor 
policy. Since this policy has frankly 
been one of encouraging labor organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining, the men 
associated with it have indeed been 
more of the Walsh than the Taft type. 

Must this make them biased in their 
judgments? Many partisan figures, ele- 
vated to the judiciary, have attained 
there a fine objectivity. This suggests 
that bias is not necessarily carried with 
a man into a seat of judgment. Such 
abstract considerations do not, however, 
bank the fires of controversy now rag- 
ing over the heads of the present pub- 
lic members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. ‘Their action in the steel case 
has brought to the fore the whole issue 
of who can represent the public. 
¢ Question of Pay—One of the most 
widely circulated accusations against 
the public members of WSB is that a 
number of them have been in the pay 
of labor unions. While this is true, it 
is only half the truth. These men have 
also been in the pay of employers. The 
accusation is based upon their employ- 
ment as arbitrators. In all such cases, 
their compensation has been paid 
jointly by the union and company. 

Thus, over the last few years, before 
he went to Washington, Nathan Fein- 
singer, WSB chairman, has been arbi 
trator for AllisChalmers, General Mo- 
tors, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator, 
United Airlines, Consolidated Vultee, 
Norburg Manufacturing, and the vari 
ous unions with which these com- 
panies deal. For the year before taking 
the WSB post, Feinsinger received 
$1,700 in fees paid him jointly by Allis- 
Chalmers and UAW-CIO. 

Ben Aaron was employed as arbitra- 
tor by B. F. Goodrich, North American 
Aviation, Loews, RKO, Douglas Air- 
craft, Consolidated Steel, Continental 
Can, the Los Angeles Times, Alcoa, and 
others. He was paid in equal shares by 
these companies and their unions. His 
biggest fee was a one-year retainer with 
Goodrich and the United Rubber Work- 
ers. He got $7,500 and expenses. 

Public member John Dunlop has 
served as arbitrator for Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Scovill Manufacturing, Indian- 
apolis Street Railway, the New York 
Times, and the National Building and 
Construction Employers’ Assn. This 
latter post pays him $7,500 a year— 
shared jointly by employers and unions. 

In addition to a number of ad hoc 
arbitration cases for which he was com- 
pensated equally by both parties, 
Arthur M. Ross served a year as 
assistant umpire for General ‘Motors 
and UAW-CIO. His compensation was 
$10,000, and it was paid from funds 
for the umpire’s office jointly and 
equally maintained by GM and UAW. 

Vice-cchairman Frederick Bullen 


served six months in 1949 as tempo- 
rary umpire for Ford Motor Co. and 
UAW. On leave from his post as secre- 
tary of the N. Y. State Board of Media- 
tion, his compensation, jointly paid, 
was $7,500. 

¢ Remedy—Significantly, critics of the 
tripartite board and of the public mem- 
bers of WSB both offer the same pre- 
scription: Make the board all public. 
While this may appear paradoxical, 
there is some logic in it. To be sure, 
the advocates of an all-public board 
hope that new members of such a 
board will not be too labor-minded. 
But they join with critics of triparti- 
tism in condemning the determination 
of the public members of WSB in the 
steel case to come out with some sort 
of majority recommendations. 

It is a fact that the public members 
sought, and failed, to make a majority 
with the employer members on the 
wage recommendations in steel. The. 
were only a few cents apart and 
couldn’t bridge the gap. Then they 
went up from that figure to make a 
majority with the labor members, leav- 
ing the employers a dissenting minority. 

Some people believe that if the pub 
lic members were alone on the board 
they would have done what they lacked 
either the courage, the will, or the 
conviction to do under the tripartite 
setup: Issue recommendations they be 
lieved were right, whether or not they 
had the support of industry or labor. 

It is not at all unlikely, if triparti- 
tism continues, that the steel case will 
stiffen public representatives on WSB 
to the point where they may take in- 
dependent—even if minority—positions. 


Contract Reductions 
Out as WSB Penalty 


The Wage Stabilization Board’s 

tough regional office in Detroit went 
after big game this week. It sought stiff 
penalties against Rizzo Bros. Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Detroit, for what it 
alleges to be $300,000 in over-ceiling 
wages since February, 1951. 
e No Excuse—Meanwhile, the National 
Enforcement Commission halved the 
first major penalty handed down by the 
Detroit office—against J. D. Hedin 
Construction Co. It decided: 

e Penalties will be limited, at least 
for now, to tax disallowances. Thes 
won’t include deductions from payments 
due under government contracts. 

e Ignorance of rules is no defense 
¢ Signpost—The commission’s ruling in 
the Hedin case is especially significant 
for its failure to sanction penalty reduc- 
tions in the amounts payable under 
government contracts 

The Detroit enforcement body in- 
troduced this penalty for the first time 
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in the Hedin case. It found Hedin 
guilty of paying above-ceiling wages to 
bricklayers and penalized the company 
$80,000—$40,000 through a disallow- 
ance in labor costs for income-tax-de- 
duction purposes, and an additional 
$40,000 to reduce an amount due 
Hedin from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for a hospital construction job. 

e Agreed—The National Enforcement 
Commission agreed that Hedin had 
violated wage rules and that it had 
“completely failed in its obligation to 
inform itself” of stabilization rules. But 
it reduced the Hedin tax disallowance 
to $37,783.91—-the exact amount of 
Hedin’s above-ceiling wages. 


The commission did not rule at all 

on the validity of contract deductions, 
and so it knocked out that part of the 
penalty. 
* Try Again—Despite that setback, the 
Detroit board is going after the same 
double-barreled penalty in the new 
Rizzo case. 

In hearings this week in Detroit, it 
charged that the company, which began 
operations in February, 1951, violated 
WSB regulations by (1) setting and 
paying rates for a new plant without 
getting WSB approval; and (2) sub- 
sequently making general and indivi- 
dual wage increases without WSB ap- 
proval. 


What? $ Happening to the se of ving 


bd Total Cost ‘ 
of Living 


Old New 
* 


Vv 
168.2 


168.4 
184.5 
184.6 
185.4 
185.2 


185.5 
185.5 
186.6 
187.4 
188.6 
189.1 
189.1 
187.9 





188.0 


March, 1952 _—188.4 


Food 
3 


98.4 
118.6 
137.4 
134.1 
135.9 


140.1 
189.5 
202.3 
201.6 
196.0 


196.0 
225.4 
224.6 
226.7 
227.0 


227.5 
226.4 
226.3 
229.2 
232.1 
233.9 
234.6 
229.1 


229.2 





v 


196.0 


196.6 
226.2 

225.7 
227.4 
226.9 


227.7 
227.0 
227.3 
229.2 
231.4 
232.2 
232.4 
227.5 


227.6 


102.1 
123.6 
127.6 
136.7 
143.7 


153.1 
184.3 
196.3 
193.9 
185.0 


185.0 
204.6 
205.2 
205.7 
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PeSesre 


: 
: 


205.6 203.5 132.9 


131.8 
132.2 
132.8 





129.4 © 


129.8 
134.7 
135.1 
135.4 
135.7 


136.2 
136.8 
137.5 
138.2 
138.9 


139.2: 


139.7 
140.2 


140.5 


*BLS has revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar, 10, ‘51, p112). 
Since the old index is stiil widely used in lcbor-management bargaining, BLS will 
issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952. 


Data; U. S. Bureau of Lobor Statistics. 


continue 


Rise Won't Affect 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of- 
living figures nudged up again in mid- 
March, by the barest 0.1-point margin, 
after a sharp drop in mid-February 
(BW—Mar.29’52,p176). However, the 
rise isn’t likely to have any real effect 
on wage bargaining. The change was 
barely perceptible, and few if any ¢s- 
calator contracts are adjusted on a mid- 
March index. 
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Take-Home Pay 


Auto 
contracts with c-of-] clauses call 
wage reviews when mid-April figures 


electrical-manufacturing 
for 


and 


come out, in about one month. The 
latest BLS indexes—188.4 on the old 
basis, 188.0 on the new—are still sub- 
stantially under mid-January _ levels. 
Unless prices soar, workers covered by 
these agreements will lose at least part 
of the 3¢ raise they got in January. 





for Greater Strength 


and Lighter (eight 
COLD-ROLL-FORMED 


Structurals 


From coiled strip, you can cold-roll- 
form plain angles, channels and Z's up 
to 4” thick. Or you can design shapes 
to fit your own special needs, at a great 
gain in strength, or saving in weight. 
This saving often amounts to more 
than the entire conversion cost. 


Illustrating the high strength-weight 
ratio of roll formed shapes is their 
universal use in airplane construction. 
A few other applications are steel 
towers for various purposes, framing 
members for light buildings; partition 
studs and joists; window frames and 
sash; doors and trim; metal furniture 
and fixtures, etc. 


With an output from four to six thou- 
sand feet per hour, with one operator, 
a Yoder cold-roll-forming machine 
may be profitable even if operated 
only a few days per month, 
Literature, recommendations and esti- 
mates for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue © Cleveland 2, Ohic 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 
NG alin 




















Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


JOHN ZINK 


ay. Qe 
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HEATMAKERS 
JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria T 1, Okla 











cil’s plant with employees playing most 
of the parts, it has captured much more 
of the flavor of give-and-take bargaining 
than a fictional script could have donc 
But it is difficult to say much about 
such a complex problem of industrial 
relations in the 20 minutes of a two 
recler. And in an effort to show the 
operation of the cost-cutting plan, the 
film undoubtedly played down areas of 
dissension that still exist. 

An employee who appeared in the 
film summed it up, “Sure the picture 
is a little too lovey-dovey. We don’t 
get along with everybody on everything 
like you might think from the picture, 
but we used to be the worst-paid pencil 
plant, and now we’re the best.” 
¢ Film Needed—The Fund figures that 
there’s a need for a film of this type 
because practically all company and 
union films sell their cases with little 
or no mention of the other side. 

Working Together was produced by 
Eddie Albert Productions, and 16mm. 
prints will be sold and rented by En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Industrywide 


That's the kind of bar- 
gaining that OWIU is de- 
manding from oil companies. 
A strike date has been set. 


The oil industry faces a new strike 
date—Apr. 30—but it’s unlikely that a 
walkout will occur then. If one does, 
it will not be over wages—which can be 
compromised—but over union demands 
for companywide bargaining. 

CIO’s Oil Workers International 
Union wants industrywide bargaining 
such as exists in coal. As a first step, 
it is willing to settle on companywide 
bargaining. But, with the exception of 
Sinclair Oil Co., major companies in 
sist on unit-by-unit negotiations. 
¢ Perennial—There isn’t anything new 
about the union’s demand for industry- 
wide or companywide negotiations. It’s 
a perennial issue—one that has been let 
drop in the past when OWIU got a 
satisfactory wage offer. 

There’s a difference this year: The 
union has a Wage Stabilization Board 
panel recommendation in the Borg 
Wamer case to back up its demand. 
¢ A Sleeper—The Borg-Wamer panel 
report, signed by Prof. Harry Shulman 
as chairman, got little attention when 
it came out two weeks ago. The bitter 
debate on steel recommendations had 
the spotlight. Management is only now 
realizing that the panel proposal would 
give unions a green signal for demands 
for companywide bargaining. 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
demanded last fall that Borg-Warner 
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Abstroct At? 


NO...But It Brings a Pretty Price 
to PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS! 


Pennsylvania farmers don’t have to 
look at this with an artistic eye to see 
the beauty of it—for profits! 

For sheep are important stock in 
trade on Pennsylvania farms. Yes, 
these are enlarged wool fibers. But 
wool is just one of a long list of farm 
products you'll find here—just another 
of the many and varied sources of in- 
come these farm folks have. 

It’s this diversified farming that sets 
Pennsylvania apart from most other 
farm states... and that gives it steady, 


high farm income right around the 
year. That’s why these better off farm 
families are better, steadier customers 
for you. 


Your best and most direct way of 
selling in this upper third farm state 
is through the one publication that 
serves its full interests: PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. It delivers 4 out 
of 5 of all Pennsylvania farm people 
twice every month. For the full story, 
write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


re ee 


P= 


Harrisburg 


Two other states that have a steadiness of income 
like Pennsylvania are Michigan and Ohio— served by 
MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveianc. 





From small “Original 
Eq ip 7M 4. 
turer” units to public 
works giants of 
200,000 G.P.M., 
»| there’s an Economy 
Pump for every pump- 
ing need. Job records 
of @ querter of a 
century and more prove 
their lower-cost service. 
Centrifugal, axial and mixed 
flow pumps for all purposes. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 





Address 
Dept. BW-1 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 
DIV. OF C. H. WHEELER MFG. CO. 
Sedgley Ave. at 19th and Lehigh, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


PENNIES OR LIVES 


One inferior fitting . . . a sudden failure 
. . . and a workman is maimed or killed. 
This can happen in your business if you try 
to skimp on quality in wire rope fittings. And 
it will cost you plenty in higher insurance 
rates, compensation, lost time and damages. 

That's why blue-chip companies all over 
the U. S. insist on Laughlin wire rope and 
chain fittings. Drop« forged for strength, 
designed to give an extra ma?gin of working 
safety on every job, Laughlin fittings are a 
sound investment on original equipment and 
your best protection on every replacement. 

Look for the trademark—for safety's sake. 


Comprehensive Catalog No. 150 is free. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
317 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 


ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


150 





bargain on a companywide basis for its 
10 plants. Borg-Warner insisted that 
bargaining continue on a local plant 
basis. UAW @ struck the 10 plants. 
The case was referred to WSB because 
a stoppage of defense production was 
involved (BW —Oct.20'52,p30). 

Hearings moved slowly. Then, after 
five months, WSB released a panel 
recommendation early this month. 

Its majority (industry members dis- 
sented) called on UAW and Borg- 
Warner to explore the possibilities of 
a companywide agreement on grievance 
procedure leading to arbitration as a 
last step, and on a common arbitrator. 
Bargaining otherwise would continue 
on a local basis. 

e What Next?—This recommendation 
does not go nearly so far as the union 
wanted it to, since it limited the com- 


panywide bargaining. But industry 
members claimed in their dissent that 
complying with the recommendation 
would open the door to companywide 
bargaining on all issues 

They said the recommendation would 
upset “established and heretofore suc- 
cessful bargaining procedures.” Even- 
tually, industry members said, it would 
force “a highly successful business con- 
structed on the basis of a decentralized 
management to become highly centra 
lized, and to destroy the principle of 
local autonomy 

Borg-Warner filed objections to the 
panel recommendations with WSB. 
UAW warned 1 restlessness “‘rap- 
idly mounting to a point where strike 
action is likely ind said WSB should 
bar “additional needless delay” in a 
final decision. 


REPLACEMENTS for CIO’s WSB members: URW’s Childs (left) and IUE’s Sigal. 


New CIO Blood for Wage Board 


CIO is putting a new shift of spokes- 
men to work on the Wage Stabilization 
Board. ‘Two of the three named to the 
board early in 1951 have resigned and 
been replaced. The third, Emil Rieve, 
is due to quit WSB any day. 

The resignations come at a time 
when WSB is under fire (page 144), 
after a controversial action favoring 
CIO’s United Steelworkers. But the 
retiring CIO members say the timing 
is coincidental. They had already 
planned to resign after a year’s service 
on the board. 
¢ Livingston Out—Joseph W. Childs, 
vice-president of the United Rubber 
Workers, last week replaced John 
Livingston on the board. Livingston 
resigned at the end of March, citing 
his recently increased duties in the 
United Auto Workers (BW —Mar.29 
’52,p184) 

Childs has had previous government 
board experience. He was a CIO mem- 


ber of the Ck 
Labor Board in 


land Regional War 
1944 and an alternate 
on the National War Labor Board. 

Ben Sigal, general counsel for the 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, is replacing Joseph Beime on the 
board. Beirne resigned a week ago duc 
to heavy responsibilities as president 
of the Communications Workers of 
America. 

Sigal served as executive assistant to 
labor member f the National War 
Labor Board in Washington from 1942 
to 1946 

Rieve has beer 
for months, but 
cause the import 
fore it. His 
troubles in the | 
of America, 
plans to resign 

He will be eeded by 
Garst, regional CIO director 
Louis, Washington as 


inxious to quit WSB 
tuck to the board be 
int steel case was be- 
ealth, and _ internal 
xtile Workers Union 
reasons given for his 


Delmond 
at St. 
CIO 


now in 
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member on WSB’s appeals committee. 
Garst also was a member of the old 
War Labor Board. 

¢ Named After Walkout—The original 
trio of CIO representatives took seats 
on WSB after labor’s walkout was 
settled (BW—May 5’51,p34). All three 
refused the WSB pay they were en- 
titled to—$15,000 a year. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A showdown in the badly split Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) is 
due next week at TWUA’s biennial 
convention in Cleveland. If the union 
achieves greater unity after the fight 
between president Emil Rieve and ex- 
ecutive vice-president George Baldanzi, 
watch for tougher organizing drives in 
Dixie, tougher bargaining in , New 
England. 


Handling explosives needn't be hazard- 
ous. American Cyanamid’s safety record 
at its Pittsburgh plant, which turns out 
blasting caps, is 2,663 days worked 
(1.85-million manhours) without a 
lost-time accident. Last vear 21 of the 
company’s 24 plants had no lost-time 
injuries. 
7 
A truck checkup by AFL’s teamsters will 
begin nationally on May 11, continue 
for five days. Union agents will stop 
over-the-road freight trucks to see (1) if 
drivers are union members, up to date 
on dues, and (2) if trucks are refueled 
and serviced at union service stations 
e 

Compulsory retirement at 68 won't go 
into effect at Allis-Chalmers plants 
until Jan 1, 1954—two vears later than 
originally planned. A-C savs the 68- 
year-olds are still capable and needed, 
and aren’t prepared for retirement 
Workers can, of course, retire at 65 if 
they want to 





The Pictures——Cover by George 
Giusti. Acme Commercial Studio 
—65; U S. Army—54, 67; Aus 
tralian News & Information Bu 
reau—156, 157; Cal-Pictures—44 
Chase News Photo—150  (lIt.); 
Consolidated Vultee—36 (top); 
Les Cooper—82, 84; General Elec 
tric—132 (top); Nate Fine—150 
(rt.); Int. News—107; Bob Isear 

41; Kevstone—71, Ed Nano—116, 
117, 118; Maynard L. Parker 

101, Piper Aircraft Corp.—178, 
Jack Sharin—132 (bot.), Shell Oil 
Co—78, 79, 80; Sovfoto—152; 
United Press—36 (bot.); Wide 
World—31 
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ON DRAUGHT 


Budweiser 


KING OF BEERS 





...and Koppers Polystyrene 


is “on draft” 
for eye-catching displays 


HE extruder of the center panel of the attractive Budweiser® win- 

dow or bar display shown above, experimented with several com- 
petitive plastics before he chose Koppers Polystyrene for the job. With 
competitive plastics, he was unable to achieve the smooth finish and 
sturdy strength he desired. Koppers Polystyrene not only gave him those 
essential characteristics, but also permitted the extrusion of the center 
panel at temperatures which allowed a speed-up in the rate of production, 
thereby reducing the unit cost of the operation. And the smooth surface 
of the panel took silk screen printing extremely well. About Koppers 


- Polystyrene, the extruder wrote: “It has increased our production sub- 


stantially over other competitive materials.” 

Koppers Polystyrene also solved the problem of the basic frame for the 
panel. The frame is injection molded, and offers good looks and firm pro- 
tection to the panel and electric circuit. 

Koppers has the information and technical assistance that can help you 
solve a molding problem. Among the various formulas of Koppers Poly- 
strene there is a type to fit your particular needs. Koppers technicians are 
anxious to work with you in developing new applications for Koppers 
Polystyrene and in obtaining the best results through your use of this 
versatile plastic. 

Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
and Many Better Products Possible. 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





_ Businessmen: New Soviet Pawns in th 


Remember the Stockholm “peace” 
petition tw irs ago, and its noisy 
reverberations among Communists and 
fellow travelers around the world? Its 
“Ban the A-Bomb” appeal was designed 
to trap befuddled workers, intellectuals 
parents, and the man-in-the-street for 
the party lin 

Today it looks as if the West had 
better batten n the hatches against 

. another, perhaps more insistent, propa 

F toe Je + it ganda storm. ‘The prime target will be 

oe dilate ; the businessman—and his pocketbook 

— ‘ The lure: pe l, profitable trade with 
wil AAG 7 Bie. the vast markets of the Soviet world 

edt Sounds Good—The Moscow eco 

nomic conf ice }=(BW—Mar.15°52 

p180), which led Apr. 12, is just the 

beginning. Observers who tended to 

pooh-pooh t onference as just an 

other passing propaganda fair are now 

revising th stimates. The bland 

Sovict offer to increase business 

through the Iron Curtain sounded good 

to many nations worried about new 
dollars cris¢ d the recession in world 
trade, annoyed by Washington’s restri¢ 

tions on East-West trade and by U.S 

tariff walls. H ire some post-confer 

ence straws in the wind 
e The fluential Foreign Polic 

Committee of the Bonn parliament last 

week demanded restoration of free West 

German trade with the Soviet bloc as 

part of the ntractual agreement,” 

soon to be signed with the Allies. As 
if to underline the Bonn report, West 

German bu men announced thev 


HALL OF NOBLES, which witnessed the Moscow purge trials, was sitting for parley. had initialed ontracts” with Com 


Visitors heard little abuse of capitalism, likened show to an ordinary trade fair. — Chin r the " hange of $71 
; million worth of goods 


eA number of British business 
men were hurrying to test Communist 
letters of intent involving some $80 
million of new trade 

¢ Non-Communist business people 
from South Asia were nursing new 
hopes that the Soviet Union will sup 
ply them with scarce steel and machin 
ery for national industrialization pro 
grams. 

e The Milan Chamber of Com 
merce, an important spokesman for 
Italian industry, lashed out against “ex 
ternal obstacles” to East-West trade 
(i.e., U.S. insistence that war-poten 
tial goods not reach the Communists). 
e Appeal to Business—These reactions 
reveal plenty of discontent with U.S. 
trade policy and worries about the state 
of the world’s business. And the brains 
behind the Moscow conference played 

“DEALS” were arranged in anterooms by unofficial country “delegations.” Soviet hosts on them all. Master of ceremonies was 
wined and dined their guests, escorted them on endless sightseeing tours around Moscow. one Mikhail Nesterov, president of the 


nite 


i PART 
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virtually unheard-of “Soviet Chamber 
of Commerce.” (Significantly, the Po- 
litburo’s chief trade tactician, A. J. 
Mikoyan, stayed discreetly out of the 
picture.) ‘To some 471 visitors from 48 
countries, Nesterov soft-pedaled anti- 
capitalism talk, pulled out of the hat 
offers of expanded East-West trade 
amounting to some $7.5-billion to 
$10-billion over the next two or three 
vears, a three- or fourfold increase over 
present volume. 

As an added fillip, another Soviet 
delegate promised work for 2-million 
persons outside the Soviet bloc if only 
the West would open the trade gates. 
(hat was no figure picked out of the 
air. There are at least 3-million job- 
less today in Western Europe alone. 


1. Businessmen's Lobby 


Moscow’s showmen didn’t expect 
overnight results from their economic 
meeting. ‘They knew that the melange 
of out-and-out Communists, fellow trav- 
elers, irresponsible political figures, and 
bona fide businessmen at Moscow 
didn’t have the authority to conclude 
real trade agreements with the Soviet 
bloc—despite the filing of “letters of in- 
tent” said to be worth more than $200- 
million in new trade. Instead, the idea 
was to sow the seed of discord. Even- 
tually, Moscow hopes to create a busi- 
nessmen’s “lobby” or “fifth column” 
in the West that will pressure govern- 
ments to open up to Red trade, break 
down the strategic embargo. 
¢ Kremlin Thinking—Three main ideas 
seem to be chasing themselves around 
the Kremlin mind. 

The first is that an international 
economic recession may be already in 
the making, and a full-blown depres- 
sion will appear in a year or two. Eu- 
ropeans, recession-jittery as it is, are 
considered fair game for trade blandish- 
ments. 

Secondly, the Kremlin believes that 
Western rearmament ‘is splitting the 
Western business community into two 
groups, one prospering from national 
defense programs, the other, much 
larger, suffering. It is the second group 
that is counted on to serve the Soviet 
plans. 

Finally, the Soviets figure that so far 
the West hasn’t been able to come up 
with a constructive economic develop- 
ment program for Asia, that it will be 
unable to do so as long as it is pre- 
occupied with European defense. Hence 
the talk ,of Soviet supplies for non- 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 96 of a Series 


At one of the 
Mex-R-Co plants, 
a huge power press 
— exerting over 
2500 pounds 
pressure per 
square inch — 
molds the 
company’s 
standard-size 
firebrick. 








Out of Nature’s Raw Materials 


a QUA LITY for Industry 
w 








The city of Mexico, in the heart of Missouri, is central to some of the 
world’s finest deposits of natural fire clays. Out of these clays the 
Mexico Refractories Company makes matchless firebrick, of every 
sort, for every purpose — brick to hold boiling molten steel, to cradle 
reacting chemicals, to line the furnace of a man’s home. 


Mexico Refractories has set itself the slogan and the objective “Better 
Refractories” and has worked with the best resources of nature and 
modern science to achieve them, A hard business, in every sense; a 
man’s work — producing the power behind power, utilizing natural 
matter in an almost supernatural manner, 

Out of man’s ingenuity, we have learned to refine our natural gifts to 
a high level. In paper, as in firebrick, Americans seek quality. For its 
letterhead, the Mexico Refractories Company has chosen Strathmore 
paper —an acknowledgment of confidence from one great craftsman 
to another. 

Your pride in your business is reflected in your letterhead. With 
Strathmore. you cannot go wrong — in taste, in quality or in the im- 


pression you create. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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We're the 


ENGINE-BEARING 


SOURCE with a 
“TWO-WAY” STRETCH! 


Our production facilities are spe- 
cially designed to meet today’s 
fluctuating quotas for automotive, 
tractor and industrial engines. 


That's why yeu can depend on us 
to meet your most exacting require- 
ments for precision engine bearings, 
promptly ... whether in small 
custom, or huge. mass-production 
quantities. y 

When you specify our engine bear- 
ings for your production, you are se- 
lecting a manufacturer who has been 
a leader in the field for over 25 years. 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM «& BRASS 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





Communist Asia and the hints of a 
“Stalin Plan” for Asian development 
that were aired in Moscow. 
¢ Back From Siberia—One of the spirit- 
ual fathers of the Moscow economic 
meeting is Professor Eugene Varga, 
one-time director of the Moscow In- 
stitute of World Economics. He fell 
from Kremlin grace in 1948, when he 
insisted that no postwar business de- 
pression in the capitalist world was in 
sight. But in 1951 he was back in 
favor in the top job of economic co- 
ordinator for the European satellites. 
More recently, Varga is supposed to 
have been advancing the theory that 
some time in 1953 or 1954, when U.S. 
rearmament reaches a peak, an eco- 
nomic recession will hit Europe hard. 
¢ International Rotary—You get a hint 
of how the East-West trade campaign 
will work from the organizational struc- 
ture set up in Moscow. A permanent 
international trade body is in the 
works, with national committees in 
each country to carry on the work. 
Businessmen, the Communists hope, 
will form the irreproachable majority 
in these committees, with Communists 
content in the role of a quiet minority. 
The setup resembles the “Partisans 
of Peace” and their “World Peace 
Council,” the outfit responsible for the 
Stockholm appeal. But methods will 
be different. Instead of wild accusa- 
tions against Wall Street warmonger- 
ing, business will be tempted with 
offers of profitable trade deals, snowed 
under with statistics and examples of 
how trade exchanges, hatched by the 
new organization, are helping the en- 
tire business community. 


ll. Give Them a Good Deal 


The Soviets are operating on the 
theory that you can* fool all of the 
people all of the time if only you offer 
some of them an occasional good deal. 
'hat’s why observers expect some of 
the Moscow trade “agreements” to pan 
out. But the very manner in which 
the deals were contracted ought to put 
potential victims on their guard. 

Look at the multimillion-dollar tex- 
tile deal that the Britons at Moscow 
are reported to have made with Russians 
and Chinese. There’s a permanent 
Sovict purchasing commission in Lon- 
don that knows in detail just what 
British textile manufacturers are offer- 
ing. Also, most manufacturers maintain 
stocks in Hong Kong warehouses. Yet 
Moscow and Pciping weren’t interested 
in such regulation business dealing; in- 
stead the offers were made under the 
propaganda klieg lights of the Moscow 
mecting. 

Much the same thing is true in the 
French case. The French renewed 
their trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
last September; in January an official 














SHORT CUT TO MORE 
PRODUCTION The “Series 700” 


‘Load Lifter’ is the electric hoist for the 
job. It’s fast—lifts a ton 30 feet a minute. 
It’s easy to use. Push-button control elimi- 
nates muscle strain; the operator stays fit. 
The ‘Load Lifter’ is tough, safe—has steel 
suspension; safety-type lower block and 
hook; motor and load brakes that require 
no adjustment; heat-treated helical gears; 
only 24 volts at the push button. 

Give your production a lift—at lower cost. 
Capacities: % ton and up. Write for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Bulletin 399 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit' and 
‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, wd 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





how’s your 
letterhead? 


@ Send for our brochure “Letter- 
head Logic” containing the check 
list used by experts to test pres- 
tige, personality, and sales appeal 


of letterhead design. Perhaps your 
letterhead will pass the test, but 
if not, you may be just as well 
off, because we have 35 years of 
“know-how” in our background, 
and can speedily deliver genuine 
engraved letterheads of 100% 
selling efficiency at prices much 
lower than you ever expected. 
For your FREE copy of “Letter- 
head Logic’, just jot down the 
amount you use each year and 
send it to us on your company let- 
terhead. No obligation. 


r.o.H. HILL, we. 


270B Lafayette St.,New York 12 
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list of exportable goods was published. 
But the Soviet trade mission on the 
spot failed to act. Then, in Moscow, 
Nesterov generously requested a large 
number of items from the list. The 
gimmick is obvious: Take East-West 
trade out of the hands of established 
governmental and private bodies, tie it 
into the straitjacket of the new Com- 
munist trade setup. Then Stalin can 
turn trade off and on at will, demand 
strategic goods from the West as a 
condition of business. 

¢ Bag of Tricks—Phony as it may 
scem, this kind of juggling has political 
effect. In Britain, the Bevan, antire- 
armament wing of the Labor Party is 
steadily growing. But it lacked a solid 
economic counterpart to its main bogey 
—U.S. leadership. Now Stalin has de- 
livered an economic alternative to co- 
operation with the U.S.: Trade with the 
East, and keep the peace. 

The possibilities for political mischief 
in West Germany are even greater. The 
Moscow offers to German businessmen 
and the Soviet maneuvers on German 
unification are supposed to supplement 
each other. 

The 20 or so West Germans who at 
tended the Moscow parley weren't lead- 
ing industrialists. But that doesn’t 
change the fact that no country in the 
world longs more for Eastern trade than 
the Bonn republic. And precisely be- 
cause West Germany's recovery has 
been so rapid, fear that an international 
trade slump might reverse the trend 
causes German businessmen to tremble 
in their boots. 

For Europe, it’s possible that the 
Soviet trade offensive may lose some of 
its steam simply because the Soviets 
can’t deliver the flood of materials 
they've promised. They can’t follow 
a policy of rigid trade autarchy with 
their satellites and expand trade greatly 
with the West at the same time. It’s 
doubtful, too, whether the Russians 
have the raw materials that thev are 
offering in exchange for consumer 
goods and machinery. For example, the 
equivalent of $1-billion worth of West- 
ern industrial goods is about 10-million 
cubic meters of timber and 5-million 
tons of grain. Last year, however, the 
Soviets sold only a little more than 
l-million tons of grain and 1-million 
cubic meters of timber outside their 
bloc. 
¢ Lullaby—It might be a different story 
in non-Communist Asia. Here the 
Soviets are offering needed industrial 
goods and asking for raw materials that 
are in pientiful supply. Big steel and 
machinery shipments, say, to India and 
Pakistan, could lull Asians into neu 
trality. And there’s a suspicion that 
while Moscow has herctofore refused 
to use its considerable gold hoard for 
Western European trade, it may do 
just that in the Eastern markets. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








this hurts us 





You say imported cheese is. 
becoming harder to find... and 








cheese prices are going higher? 


An all-out advertising campaign by for- 
cign cheese producers and the Cheese 
Importers Assn. of America (that’s a 
portion of their ad above) is trying to 
win public support for repeal of cheese 
import restrictions passed last summer. 
he cheese affair sliced deep into dollar 
earnings of nations like Denmark, Italy, 
Switzerland. What's more, say the im- 
porters, it’s meant higher cheese prices 
for U.S. consumers. 

e 
High-flying labor-management _ talks 
took place last week between directors 
of British Overseas Airways and trade 
union representatives—in a BOAC 
Comet jet transport cruising at 35,000 
ft. All hands felt “considerable prog- 
ress” was made; also considerable pub- 
licity for the Comet, which begins 
regularly scheduled flights next week. 

* 
National Lead Co. has purchased ma- 
jority interest in the Nickel Processing 
Corp., operator of the U.S.-owned 
nickel plant in Cuba (BW-—Mar.1’52, 
pl40), from N. V. Billiton Maats- 
chappij, of the Netherlands. Cuban 
interests joined in the deal. 

2 
A new weekly cargo service between 
New York and Puerto Rico begins in 
July, says Alcoa §.S. Co. So far, Alcoa 
has sailed from Gulf and Canadian 
ports; only the Bull Lines has linked 
New York and Puerto Rican ports. 
One reason for the move: Alcoa needs 
additional ships to haul bauxite to the 
U.S. from the Guianas, wants to keep 
them full on the journey south. 








The downward pointing 
bristles of the Pitcher Plant 
permit insect visitors to 
crawl down into the pit- 
cher, but prevent their 
return. 


pallies Tot. 


HARD TO BELIEVE? 


Unless you observe the Pitcher Plant for 
yourself, you may find it hard to believe 
that any plant could—by means of its sweet- 
smelling nectar—lure insects into a death 
trap, and then eat them. 


PATAPAR is hard to believe, too 


Unless you observe the extraordinary pro- 
perties of Patapar Vegetable Parchment first 
hand, you may find it hard to believe that 
this distinctive paper is strong when wet, 
boil- proof, grease- resistant, odorless and 
tasteless. 


Does hard jobs well 


Patapar has literally hundreds of uses. As a 
packaging material, plain or beautifully 
printed, it protects perishable foods, such as 
butter, cheese, margarine, frozen foods, 
poultry, bacon. In other fields, Patapar is 
used for dialyzing membranes, rubber mold 
liners, dye house separator sheets and many 
other purposes. 

Standard weights and types of Patapar 
are right for most purposes. Where special 
qualities are called for, we 
recommend special types. 
Altogether, there are 179 
different types of Patapar 
tailored to meet exacting 
requirements. 

For more information 
write for Booklet T, “The 
Story of-Patapar.” 


Look for this 
Keymark on Patapar 
food wrappers 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 














the world’s fastest 
transportation system 


For All Air Shipments—inbound or Outbound 
Call for Immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day... Sundays and Holidays, too! 


SW 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 


CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-SOnIS 


STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 








TOO MANY SHEEP 


When the post-Korea boom doubled the price of wool, 
farmers converted a lot of crop land into grazing land. 


Australia Battles a Hare 


Australia is suffering from growing 
pains. Its trouble stems from the boom 
and bust cycle the country has gone 
through since the war. The peak came 
last year, when wool prices reached an 
all-time high; the pinch, when wool 
prices skidded. So Australia now finds 
herself with too many sheep and too 
many nonessential industries. Until 
recently, she had too many imports as 
well. At the same time there are not 
enough basic industries and not 
enough farmland under cultivation. 

But the outlook is still bright, ac- 
cording to World Bank officials in 
Washington. 

They're back from a trip to Australia 
to survey the results of the bank’s 1950 
$100-million loan. (Most of the loan 
was used to purchase heavy farm tools 
and industrial equipment from the 
U.S.) World Bank men, hinting that 
there may be another loan in the offing, 
think Australia is a good risk, that its 
difficulties are due more to growing 
pains than to any basic economic de 
terioration. 
¢ The Roots—Australia’s present ail 
ments go back to the depression and, 
more recently, to World War II, when 
its economy went to seed. After the 
war the Aussies tried to catch up by 
doing everything at once. They went 
in for extensive industrialization and 
immigration at the same time. The 
immigration program of 200,000 per 


sons a year, it to 34% of the 
population, added a heavy strain. 
Other things helped distort its post 

war economy 

e An over-rapid growth of luxury 
industries, and rash expenditures on 
public works programs 

e Manpoy hortages that plagued 
basic industry Nonessential, non 
controlled industries were able to 
charge higher prices, to woo workers 
away from farms and basic industry with 
higher wages 

e Shortag« f capital equipment 
for basic industri giving light ones 
a head start in the investment race. 
e The Results—Inflation got a_ boost 
as the wave of immigrants put heavy 
pressure on available housing, consumer 
goods, and jobs. Also, a flood of for 
ncreased the money 
supply too fast for production or im 
ports to keep up. About £500-million 
(Australian pound equals about $2.25) 
has flowed int Australia since the 
war's end—most of it from the United 
Kingdom. Perhaps as much as £300 
million of thi speculative capital, 
brought into Australian banks when 
rumors of an reciation of the Aus 
tralian pound got around 

Farmers w hardest hit bv the in 

flation. Agricultural output has in 
creased only It since the war, while 
industrial production has jumped 50% 
I'he Australian hinterland is a bleak 


eign investment 
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Australia placed heavy orders during boom. Orders 
—and bills—came in after boom collapsed. 


-ase of Growing Pains 


place. Many farming districts are with- 
out electric light or running water. 
People were willing to put up with 
these conditions during the depression 
they were sure of eating on the farm— 
but high wages and full employment 
since the postwar inflation lured many 
farmers into the cities. Then came the 
wool boom. 
¢ Whose Fault?—Australians blame 
U.S. trading tactics for part of the 
wool trouble. They claim that Wash- 
ington’s public announcement, right 
after the Korean outbreak, that it was 
going to plunge into the wool market 
touched off a speculative bubble. It 
pushed the price of fleeces up to £12 
a head—double the pre-Korea price— 
started sheep-shearers on a wild buying 
spree, and had farmers turning crop 
land into grazing land for sheep. The 
bubble burst in March, 1951, when it 
turned out that the U.S. needs were 
only moderate. 
¢ Clamping Down—A little blinded by 
the false prosperity of inflation and 
booming wool exports, the government 
was slow to catch on and take correc- 
tive measures. But when the bottom 
fell out of the wool market, it finally 
began to act. Credit was tightened, 
taxes boosted, price controls over- 
hauled. New investments were care- 
fully screened. The annual immigra- 
tion quota was cut from 200,000 to 
150,000. 
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\ drive was launched to revive agri- 
culture and lure farmers back to the 
soil. They are now given tax and price 
concessions, and plans are being drafted 
to mechanize the farms and improve 
rural living conditions. 

These anti-inflationary measures have 
already started to pay off. Since De- 
cember, heavy industry has been get- 
ting the manpower it needs. The world 
casing of shortages in capital goods now 
makes it possible to step up develop- 
ment programs in basic industries, 
whenever cash is available. Only the 
power development program will lag 
behind because of unavailability of 
equipment. (Just the same, power pro- 
duction has doubled since the end of 
the war.) 
¢ Time Lag—One big sore-spot re- 
mained, During the peak of the post- 
Korea wool boom, Australia placed huge 
orders for equipment in Britain. When 
British orderbooks were full, it placed 
heavy orders in West Germany. But 
by the time the imports began coming 
in, the boom was over; and for the last 
six months Australia has been paying 
for imports ordered a year earlicr—at 
prices that are a lot higher than the 
present market rates. 

Monthly import bills climbed from 
£68.1-million last April to £117.9 in 
January, 1952. 

Meanwhile, export income dropped 
sharply. Foreign exchange _ reserves 





If this reminds you 

of your office 

it’s time you saw 

the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


Personnel turnover, morale 
and efficiency are usually 
directly influenced by sur- 
roundings. Your Steelcase 
dealer is a specialist on office 
planning and layout. He not 
only will provide you with 
the last word in attractive, 
efficient office furniture, but 
he will develop for you a 
Steelcase engineered office 
plan to speed and simplify 
work flow, increase efficiency, 
boost morale. Steelcase units 
are engineered with standard- 
ized, interchangeable parts to 
five you the convenience and 
lexibility that saves you 
time, space and money. And 
Steelcase furniture is beauti- 
ful in smart, modern colors, 
new metallic finishes and 
matching upholstery and 
tops. Why not consult your 
Steelcase dealer today and see 
how economically you can re- 
ceive the benefits of a com- 
pletely modernized office. 


B® Look for Steelcase 
in the classified section 
of your telephone 
directory. 


— i a a 


Bus ess £ Jitters 


For new ideas in 
office planning, write for 
“Tooling Up Your Office’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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CAREFULNESS ISN’T ENOUGH 
YOU NEED PYRENE, 


Too! 


There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


The watchword of fire prevention is Be Careful. But fire may come— 
any time. When it does, Pyrene* can make the difference between a 
harmless scare and a gutted business. Whatever your fire hazard, 
there’s a Pyrene to cope with it—for Pyrene makes everything from 
hand extinguishers to complete automatic fire-fighting systems. 


“TM, Reg. U.S. Pat. OF, 





Vaporizing Liquid 
Always dependable, 
multi-use extinguisher. 








Cartridge-Operated Chemical Foam 
For ordinary fires. No For flammabie liquids, 
annual recharging. ordinary combustibles. 








MU 


Systems 
Large and small, manual 
and automatic. 








- and other approved extinguishers 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


New Jersey 





dropped from £800-million at boomtop 
to £315-million. So, last month, the 
government put sweeping import re- 
strictions on autos, textiles, and various 
other consumer items. 

This payments problem reflects more 
than just policy fumbling; it’s partly 
due to Australia’s isolated geographic 
position. Placing orders, getting de 
livery of imports, and getting paid for 
exports takes so long that Australia 
frequently gets caught and can’t ad- 
just its policy fast enough to meet 
changes in trade conditions. 
¢ Future Looks Brighter—In spite of 
these problems. Australia’s long-range 
economic prospects are rosy. The 
country has rich iron, coal, phosphate, 
lead, silver, gold, and zinc deposits. 
Uranium has been discovered. Aus- 
tralian iron and steel, because of low 
production costs, is among the cheap- 
est in the world. But agricultural prod- 
ucts and raw materials will probably 
remain the backbone of Australia’s ex- 
ports for years to come. That’s one 
reason Australians think it’s vital to 
revive agriculture 

Experts believe, too, that Australia’s 
postwar policy of intensive industriali- 
zation is sound. The raw materials are 
there; potentially, the skilled manpower 
is there. Development of home indus- 
tries will reduce the country’s depend- 
ence upon foreign trade. Today about 
one-third of the gross national product 
must be exported to buy imports. To 
support its growing population, Aus- 
tralia must develop other sources of 
income and halt its exports of agri- 
cultural products 

In the long run, it may even be able 
to export finished industrial products 
to compete wit! J ipan for the expand 
ing South Asia markets—particularly 
Indonesia and India. But first it has to 
satisfy home demand. High tariffs, re- 
flecting balance-of-payments troubles 
more than a protectionist philosophy, 
are probably going to come down in 
the future. 
¢ Priority List—Immediate problems, 
as U.S. observers see them, are: 

e To iron out the distortions in 
industrial development by building up 
basic industry 

eTo slow down immigration 
Even the shaved quota of 150,000 
people a year may lower the present 
living standard. Traditionally afraid of 
being overwhelmed by the masses of 
Asia to the North, Australians want 
to build up their white European popu- 
lation from about 8-million to 20-mil- 
lion in one generation. 

Many feel, however, that the coun- 
try’s real security rests not in numbers, 
but in a highly developed military tech- 
nology—more ships, planes, tanks, de- 
velopment of new weapons—supported 
by a high standard of living and aided 
by U.S. and British protection. 
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Your car’s smooth, easy drive may for its many steel needs? 

very well depend on the skill ap- Such a source is the group 

plied to this drop hammer by a of strategically-located companies 

forgeman at Barium’s Globe known as Barium Steel Corpora- 

Forge, Inc. tion .. . controlling quality from 
For Globe, like its three sister blast furnace to finished product 

Barium subsidiaries shown below, ... working as a self-contained 

supplies America’s top auto- unit to speed urgently needed 

makers with vital steel compo- orders. 

nents. In Globe's case, it’s high- For information on how the 

strength, drop-forged gears, shafts, Barium team can bring joint eavenih: tiie) ibbaaees tes nam ore, 

shifters. knowledge to bear.to solve your WORUS. ING. * GUYANDOA GORING GOMPARY * ERIE 
What could better help the au- steel problems, whatever your GO. * CLONE COME, GREDRODRANED ° 1HOUETRIAL 

tomotive industry make better industry, address Barium at 25 OO.» RERMATH MANUPACTUMNG CO. ° KERWATH 


LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO * PHOENIX 


cars for you than a unified source Broad Street, New York City. IRON @ STEEL CO. * WILEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cars are more dependable, thanks to Precision’s built into cars by accurate jigs, This truck radiator frame is lighter, 
coiled springs and wire specialties made tools and dies, made from heavy alloy smarter, lower-cost, because it's stamped, 
at Barium’s Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleve- forgings produced at Barium’s Industrial not cast, by Barium's Geometric Stamping 
land, where this grinding machine is used, Forge & Steel, Inc., Canton, Ohio. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KEY TO POWER... 


It’s just a simple switch. Yet it is the key that will unlock the energy generated by America’s 
20-billion dollar electric power industry. 


Whether it’s to light a room or a city . . . to start a kitchen mixer or a rock crusher . . . to heat 


milk for the baby or melt steel in an electric furnace . . . switches make you master of unseen 
electrical energy. 


KEY TO PROGRESS... 


Because myriads of scientists, physicists, engineers and designers have developed equipment 
to generate and utilize electric power, American workers produce more, earn more and enjoy a 
higher standard of living than those of any nation in the world. 


Important, too, is the interchange and distribution of the ideas which have made this 
progress possible . . . the job of America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ... a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, sell better, 
buy better. 


ESSENTIAL TO CONTINUED PROGRESS... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worth-while ideas. 

As publishers, we know that advertisers use our business magazines to feature the products and 


services which they offer in the interest of increased efficiency, and lower production costs. 


As publishers, we know that people subscribe to our business publications to keep abreast of 
what’s new in their field and in industry as a whole. For the editorial pages tell “chow” and 
the advertising pages tell ‘with what.” 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for your 
communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. a 


SEP £08 BUSINESS 
LAS ae 
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The right combination... 


Doors that seem locked can be opened if you have the right combination. 


Perhaps the numbers you need can be supplied by Davison. For example, in making modern 
plastics Davison Specialty Catalysts may make improvements possible. If you produce 
foam rubber, remember that Davison Silicofluorides are extremely effective in controlling gelation. 
Other Davison products may open new ways to better production. Davison “know-how” and 
technical assistance are available to you in confidential collaboration on your problems. 


“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZER 
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Moscow's campaign to lure Western traders into Soviet markets (page 
152) has sparked an Administration offensive against U.S. protectionism. 

Secretary Acheson sounded off twice last week against restrictive trade 
Practices. He believes failure to buy more from our ailies would. 

¢ Strengthen the impact of the Kremlin's trade propaganda, weaken the 
West’s embargo on strategic shipments to Communist countries. 
© Discourage foreign exporters from even trying to crack the U. S. market. 
@ Increase the amount of handouts the U. S. would have to give its allies 
to pay for their essential dollar purchases. 
s 

Washington is especially jittery about the effect of new tariffs and 
quotas on West Germany and Japan. 

They‘re the twin fulcrums of our effort to shift the world balance of 
power against Stalin. They would be tempted to tie their economies closer 
to the Soviet Empire unless the free world can guarantee them adequate 
markets. 

The State Dept. is under strong pressure from Western Europe, Britain, 
and Canada. They've urged State to do what it can to quash any resurgence 
in protectionism. 














* 
Thin dollar reserves, dwindling U.S. economic aid, softening of world 
markets lie behind requests to keep trade barriers low. 


The Europeans and Canadians are especially worried about a recent 
flood of applications for tariff hikes from U.S. businessmen. Two applico- 
tions were on the Tariff Commission's books last fall. Now there are 16— 
covering items from watches to dried figs, bicycles to candied cherries. 

There are reports that machine tool, sewing machine, and some textile 
manufacturers are worrying about foreign competition, are thinking about 
asking for tariff protection. 








Best indicator of which way the trade winds are blowing will be the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations on watches, due early in June. 








A higher duty could set a precedent for a whole raft of manufactured 
goods. In an election year, plenty of power could be generated to back new 
tariff requests. 

The Administration hopes to head them off. It’s readying an executive 
order compelling frequent review of tariff decisions. It’s trying to throw out 
restrictions on dairy imports, water down Buy American legislation, push a 
customs simplification bill through Congress. 

a 

From London comes word of a stepped-up campaign to sell autos in 

the U.S. and Canada. 


British manufacturers have been hit hard by import cuts in key markets 
like Australia (page 156) and New Zealand. Alternate markets—except 
North America—are blocked by quotas. And the British government won't 
allow car makers to sell more at home because of the need for export earn- 
ings. 

The largest auto companies have hopes they can maintain exports at 
90% of 1951 levels through the North American campaign, plus some sales 
in Europe and Latin America. 








= , 
Churchill's all-out effort to guide Britain through serious financial 
storms is spelled out in Chancellor Butler’s new economic survey. 














INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continues 
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British Treasury experts think the country will just scrape through on 
the present rough diet of credit curbs, deflation, import cuts, enforced 
exports of capital goods. 

The survey emphasizes that the Tory government is (1) determined 
to impose more deflation if needed to cut imports, hike exports; and (2) 
hopes to weather the summer crisis without aid or loans beyond the $300- 
million U. S. credit already agreed to. 

© 


In London this week, U.S., British, and French diplomats will try to 
shape a Western enswer to the latest Soviet note on German unity. 








Britain’s Eden and the U. S.’ Acheson don’t quite see eye to eye. Eden 
thinks the West had better investigate the Kremlin’s proposal thet all- 
German elections be held by the Big Four. He’s afraid stalling will convince 
the Germans that we aren't interested in their unity hopes. 

Acheson wants to stall—ot least until the European army and the 
“contractual agreement’ with West Germany are firm. He wants to avoid 
long-drawn-out, probably futile talks with the Russians. 

a 

Acheson will doubtless get his way. The mere fact there’s a disagree- 
ment will tend to block the talks. The French, suspicious of German unity, 
are backing Washington. 

Officially, the State Dept. is optimistic that Western European integra- 
tion will go through on schedule. Privately, many government people fear 
the West Germans would balk if Stalin is able to force a unity parley within 
a few months. 











* 

Washington is putting the heat on Paris to make some real concessions 
in Tunisia. 

The U. S. is embarrassed—and annoyed—tby the criticism that greeted 
its decision to back France when the Tunisian issue came to the United 
Nations. We’re warning the French that next time we may not stand 
behind them. 

Key concession the U. S. would like to see: Force French colonials to 
choose between French and Tunisian citizenship. France is holding out 
for dual citizenship and equal representation for its nationals. Tunisians 
feel that would kill their independence hopes. 

* 





U.S. reluctance to recognize the new Bolivian government is growing. 


Some intelligence reports reaching Washington indicate that new Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro is just a front man for his pro-Communist Minister of 
Mines, Juan Lechin. It may be that the regime will woo the U.S. until a 
tin purchase deal is signed. Then it will nationalize the mines and switch 
to an anti-Yankee policy. 

But we'll have to recognize the government sooner or later. Recogni- 
tion must precede a tin agreement—and Bolivia could starve unless it sells 
tin to the U.S. Starving Bolivians would earn the U.S. tremendous il! will 
in Latin America. 





* 

Government lawyers are going to try to administer a $90-million spank- 
ing to leading U. S. oil companies. 

The Justice Dept. plans a suit to recover part of the ECA funds paid 
for the sale of Middle East oil to Europe. It claims that the companies 
unjustifiably charged ECA a higher price for the oil abroad than for the 
same oil destined for New York. 
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COMMODITIES 


$50-million 


1952 


Boom in goods containing 


CHLOROPHYLL 


$22-million 


1951 


A SWEETER-SMELLING U.S. may be in the cards as . . . 


O'NEILL RYAN fights off competition. 


Skeptics ask... 


Is Chlorophyll All the Admen Say? 


A little more than six vears ago, drug 
counters began to display a new line 
of products called Chloresium, manu- 
factured by Rystan Co., Inc. ‘The 
products contained chlorophyll, a magic 
potion that promised to cure some of 
the most embarrassing of mortal weak- 
nesses. It would heal wounds. — It 
would purify the breath and climinate 
body ft ve It would even make Rover 
smell good. 

Early in the game, it was obvious 
that Rystan had something. Other 
drug companies, remembering what had 
happened with vitamin and antihista- 
mine sales, rushed to jump on the band- 
wagon. ‘Today more than 40 companies 
are pushing about 80 chlorophyll prod 
ucts. and sales have jumped from 
Rystan’s $6,000 in 1945 to about $22- 
million for the industry in 1951. The 
optimistic industry predicts that 1952 
sales will hit at least $50-million. 
¢In the Courts—Right now compcti- 
tion is so fierce that the right to use 
chlorophyll in certain products is the 
center of a court battle. Rvystan, which 
holds a patent for the manufacture of 
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some products containing the ingredi- 
ent, is being sued by three major drug 
ind = soap = companics—Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Bristol Myers Co., and 
Block Drug Co., Inc., with its associ- 
ated company Amm-i-dent, Inc. 
¢ Old As Adam—Chlorophyll itself is 
nothing new. As any schoolboy knows, 
it’s the green pigment in plants. Chem- 
ically, it is very much like the hemo- 
globin in human blood. 
Commercially, the green stuff is re- 
covered from alfalfa by solvent extrac- 
tion. During the processing, the chloro- 
plasts, or tiny cells containing chloro- 
phyll, break down. What is recovered 
are chlorophyllins, which are metallic 
salts formed from part of the true 
chlorophyll. A ton of alfalfa vields 4 
Ib. of chlorophyllin, which sells for 
ibout $85 a Ib. As yet, no one has 
recovered pure chlorophyll commerci 
illy in volume from alfalfa. 
¢ Panacea—Nobody knows quite how 
chlorophyll works on the system, but 
from earliest days its healing powers 
have been recognized. Primitive peo- 
ple wrapped their festering wounds in 


the leaves or certain plants. Recently, 
it was discovered that taken internally 
it acted as a dcodorant, even climi- 
nating the noxious odors of cancer and 
other diseases. 

Today it’s going into everything— 
medicinal solutions and ointments, 
toothpastes, mouthwashes, chewing 
gum, breath sweeteners, body deodo- 
rants, shampoos, hair restorers, reduc- 
ing pills, anti-acid tablets, air puri- 
fiers, foodpads and foot powder, dog- 
foods, and toilet tissues. One cigarette 
manufacturer is even experimenting 
with it as a means of reducing ciga- 
rette irritation. 
¢ Adman’s Dream—Just how far chlo- 
rophvll will back up the admen’s claims 
is still a big question. It has been 
proved that it stimulates growth of new 
tissue and does not have the side effects 
that some of the “wonder” drugs have. 
It is reported to be effective in treating 
infected and draining wounds from in- 
juries and operations; burns and scalds; 
skin infections like impetigo and cc- 
zema; stuffed sinuses; and such mouth 
and gum diseases as pyorrhea, gingivitis, 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 
specialized use calls for 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


Tough, wiry muscles stand the Rocky Mountain 
Bighorn in good stead; give him the sure-footed 
agility he must have to survive on almost impass- 
able heights. 


In wire rope, too, the right kind of muscle is 
mighty important . . . because different uses present 
different problems of wear and tear. Bending 
fatigue. Abrasion. Shock stress. Load strain. Each 
requires wire rope with the right construction and 

lay; the right grade of steel and size of wire to best 

withstand the destructive forces encountered. 


Complete quality control from ore to finished 
rope; long experience and specialized know-how— 
LOOK FOR these are your assurance that in Wickwire Rope you 


THE YELLOW TRIANGLE 


One Wad Anat always get the proper combination of physical 


properties for long-lasting, reliable service on your 
particular job. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver » Houston * Odessa (Tex) * Phoenix © Salt Loke City » Tulse 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland © Portland Sen Francisco Seattle * Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION— Boston + Buffalo Chattanooga + Chicago » Detroit « Emlenton (Pa.) » New York © Philadelphia 





”... ‘Why does a cow still 
smell like a cow?’ .. .” 


CHLOROPHYLL starts on p. 165 


and Vincent’s Disease. Some doctors 
go as far as to say that chlorophyll re- 
duces the healing time of burns by at 
least 50%. 

Skeptics are quick to point out that 
every new drug is accompanied by a lot 
of fanfare—much of it cooked up by the 
Madison Avenue “build-up” boys. They 
claim that you can’t tell anything about 
the drug until it’s had its shakedown. 
“Look what happened to anti-hista 
mine,” they sa “It made a_ spec 
tacular takeoff, then last year fell flat 
on its face.” 

One drawback in the use of chloro- 
phyll as a deodorant is that it is not an 
antiperspirant. ‘That’s why makers of 
antiperspirants aren’t too worried about 
losing their market. They feel that their 
customers still want perspiration pre 
vention for daintiness and fabric protec 
tion. In fact, tl re pooh-poohing the 
whole idea of the deodorizing pill. “If 
chlorophyll tablets are so effective,” 
asked one wag, “why does a cow—eating 
grass all day—still smell like a cow?” 

e Master Minds—It was no accident 
that chlorophyll products got off to a 
flying start. O'Neill Ryan, Jr., president 
and treasurer of Rystan, and his partner, 
Henrv T. Stant Sr., are graduates of 
the J. Walter Thompson school. Ryan 
was with the agency for about 15 vears, 
Was Vice-presi t in charge of new a 
counts when ft in December, 1950, 
to devote full time to his own company 
Stanton, wh ided the agency's west 
ern division for many years, is chairman 
of Rystan 

e Genesis—Ryan got interested in chlor- 
ophyll in the spring of 1941, when he 
heard about the work the late Dr. 
Benjamin Gruskin was doing with 
water-soluble chlorophyll derivatives as 
wound-healing and deodorizing agents. 
Ryan found that the Gruskin work was 
supported by the Lakeland I’oundation, 
arranged with it to become the exclusive 
licensee for the rights under the Gruskin 
patent. In July, 1941, he and Stanton 
formed a partnership. 

During the next four years the part- 
ners spent about half a million dollars 
on research along the lines Gruskin had 
indicated. In 1945 they marketed their 
first product, Chloresium Ointment. In 
1950 they bought the patent for $200,- 
000, covering license fees already paid, 
plus final cost payment 

Meanwhile, other institutions in the 
U.S. were conducting research for Ry- 
stan, and, as new developments came 
to light, new products were put out 
under the Chloresium label 

Rystan now manufactures cight 
Chloresium products, including _ its 
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..-are only a stone’s throw from this traditional 
“glass house” dweller. For modern homeowners 
enjoy a new degree of spaciousness, beauty and 
comfort through the greatly increased use of 
glass and glass products in the construction field 
...a development due in large measure to the 
skill and imagination of our glass makers. 
Closely associated with the glass industry for 
60 years, Mathieson was one of America’s earliest 
producers of chemicals used in the manufacture 
of glass. Today, from a wide variety of chem- 


icals serving many vital industries, Mathieson 


EP 


J People who 
live in glass houses... 


supplies glass manufacturers with such essential 
raw materials as soda ash and nitrate of soda. 
Currently, with market conditions uncertain, 
a dependable source of supply is especially im- 
portant. If your production requires basic chem- 
icals, you may be able to buy to better advantage 
by consulting with us now. Mathieson Chemical 


Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALT® 











( pur your PACKAGES 
on ROLLER SKATES 


Whatever you have to handle — 
packages, units, cartons, castings, 
assemblies — you can keep them 
rolling — faster — at lower cost 
with conveyors. 

Whatever you need in conveyors 
— a complete engineered system, 
a portable, self-contained convey- 
or unit — Standard is known as 
headquarters for conveyors — 


Write for valuable 
reference bulletin 


No. 308 — 
address Dept.BW-42 





with Standard Conveyors 


gtayity and power, roller, belt, 
slat, push-bar — spiral chutes — 
pneumatic tube systems. 


Write telling us what you make or bandle. 
We will send literature showing Standard 
Conveyors at work in your kind of business. 
Address Dept. 00000. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Engineered Conveyor Systems — Portable Conveyor or 
Units — Spiral Chutes — Pneumatic Tube Systems, 








Scrap iron and steel supplies are again running 
short of the amounts needed to maintain the present 
high level of steel production. 

ou’re asked to search out the idle iron and steel 


in your plant and yard . . 
local scrap dealer. 

Be sure to include ob- 
solete machinery, un-used 
jigs and fixtures, gears, 
pulleys, chains, pipe and 
other equipment . . . non- 
ferrous scrap is needed 
now, too! 


. and turn it over to your 


Md CEE 
MORE SOP 
70M... 

MORE STEEL 


DON’T DELAY... 
GET IN THE SCRAP NOW 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








“ . . Rystan has issued 
licenses to only a few com- 
panies for specific prod- 
ucts...” 

CHLOROPHYLL starts on p. 165 


toothpaste and dental ointment, anti- 
acid tablet and deodorant tablet, two 
kinds of nasal solutions (one an aerosol), 
and medicinal and therapeutic oitment 
and solution. In addition, it makes a 
line of veterinary products that dupli- 
cates some other companies, except for 
differences in formulas and compound- 
ing. Its plant at Little Falls, N. J., 
employs 40. 

The company gets most of its water- 
soluble chlorophyll derivative from Key- 
stone Chemurgic Corp. of Bethlehem, 
Pa., National Chlorophyll & Chemical 
Co. of Lamar, Colo., and American 
Chlorophyll, Inc., of Lake Worth, Fila. 
A newcomer in the field is Chlorophyll, 
Inc., at Neodesha, Kan.—owned by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Charles L. 
Bowman Co., and Rystan. The new 
plant went into operation last February, 
is expected to reach volume capacity 
by July. 

e Test Case—Rystan has been trying 
to sit tight on its patent rights. It 
has issued licenses to onlv a few other 
companies for specific products, in- 
cluding Pepsodent Co. (a division of 
Lever Brothers) for Chlorodent; 
Pharmacraft Corp. for Oteen mouth- 
wash; and Americaine Co. for a line of 
ethical products. But while Rystan was 
spreading out, other companies— 
doubting that the company could make 
its patent claims stick—started experi- 
menting with chlorophyll. As a_re- 
sult, Rystan brought suit against 
Warren-Tced Products Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, charging infringement on_ its 
patent covering the manufacture of 
products ontaining water-soluble 
chlorophyll derivatives. The test case 
came up in the federal court in Dallas, 
Tex. Last month the court upheld 
the Rystan patent and ordered Warren- 
Teed to pay Rystan $6,727 damages. 
Warren-Teed decided not to appeal 
the decision and has agreed to take a 
license from Rystan. 

e Counterattack—But the issue is still 
unresolved. On Mar. 28, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, which has been test- 
marketing chlorophyll toothpaste, 
filed suit in the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District, New York, 
asking that the Rystan patent be de- 
clared void and invalid. Next day, 
Block Drug Co. and Amm-i-dent, Inc., 
joined in. Since then, Bristol-Myers 
Co. has also filed. 

Melvin A. Block, president of Amm- 
i-dent and Block Drug Co., explained 
the basis of the suits: “In the opinion 
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Floating “Voice” to Pierce Iron Curtain 


To parry jamming tactics and reach 
more remote areas, the Voice of 
America is adopting the novel tech- 
nique of using a ship as a floating 
transmitter. 

For this purpose a cargo ship has 
been converted at Bethlehem 
Steel’s Hoboken, N. J., Shipyard 
into a floating radio station. This 
vessel, named the Courier, which 
is operated by the United States 
Coast Guard for the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America, is 
equipped with both medium and 


short-wave transmitters. Its sending 
power is very great — greater than 
that of any standard radio station 
in the United States. Messages 
broadcast from the United States 
are picked up and relayed from the 
ship via a special antenna raised 
above the ship’s deck by a captive 
barrage balloon. 

The conversion work completed, 


the Courier left the Bethlehem Ho- 
boken Yard in the early part of this 
year, ready and able to go anywhere 
in the world. 

With the aid of this highly mo- 
bile, powerful station, broadcasts of 
the Voice of America are expected 
to get through to listeners in deep 
Iron Curtain territory hitherto 
sealed off from the outside world. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





This doubting Thomas 


has to be shown 


E DOESN'T even trust master gages. And for good reason: 
these master gages—responsible for the accuracy of in- 
spection line gages at Federal—have to be right. So they 

are painstakingly calibrated in a temperature-controlled room on 
amachine accurate to 0.000010 in.—ten millionths of.an inch! It’s 
not often you see a manufacturer gaging his own master gages, 
but at Federal this is typical of the extra care taken to assure accu- 
racy in all phases of production. And it is your assurance of 


friction-free performance in every Federal bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Brederal psuk paanines 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 





“.. . Rystan has a weather 
eye on profits to be made 
from licensing . . .” 


CHLOROPHYLL starts on p. 165 


of ourselves and our attorneys, there is 
serious doubt about the claims made by 
the Rystan outht to patent control over 
the use of chlorophyll compounds in 
dental hygiene. Our suit against Rystan 
is being carried out in the sincere be- 
lief that other chemists, long beforc 
Rystan was ganized, formulated 
chlorophyll compounds for therapeutic 
purposes and, b porting their work 
to other scientists, were, in effect, giv 
ing their discove to the world for 
the benefit of al ithout royalty pay 
ments to any one alleged inventor.”’ 

Whether the Rystan patent covers 
the deodorant as well as the therapeutic 
use of water-soluble chlorophyll dec 
rivatives may be settled by the Amm 
i-dent suit. Amm-i-dent’s advertising 
claims therapeut effects only because 
its toothpaste is ammoniated and not 
because it conta chlorophyll 

In its suit, Colgate is asking the 
court not only to rule on the validity 
of the patent, but temporarily to en 
join Rystan’s “agents, officers, and em 
ployees” from telling Colgate cus 
tomers that Colgate chlorophyll tooth 
paste infringes on the patent 
e License Bureau—While Ryan fumes 
about the court battles, he has a 
weather eye on the profits to be made 
from licensing. H quick to point 
out that the ive license Rystan 
granted Lever Brothers for Chlorodent 
runs out July 1. After that, he seems 
perfectly will to license the other 
toothpaste mak too, probably at a 
lower flat fee f Giving Lever an 
exclusive licen first has only stimu 
lated competit ymong its rivals 
and possibly stimulated more licensing 
business for Rystan. It was because its 
right to dea th Rystan was ques 
tioned that ¢ te took its legal ac 
tion 

If other toot te makers should 
eventually get es, Lever can stil! 
coast along idvertising and 
merchandising 
e Wait and See—Meantime, the tooth- 
paste boys a tting tight and not 
saying much. Even if they are pri 
vately willing to make a deal with 
Ryan for a nable royalty after 
July 1, they can’t come out and say so 
now—in case t might have to fight 
Ryan’s patent i1 urt. That would be 
a tacit admissi that the patent was 
valid. Another thing, they don’t want 
to ruffle Ryan t much, since they 
may have te er with him over a 
rovalty fee lat n—or even mect his 
terms if the patent is upheld 
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“You ask me why I never make the 5:08: 


There's a big difference 
in business forms, too ! 


(a difference in what they will accomplish for you) 


What is the difference between a Stand- 
ard Register form and a “bargain buy?” 
Often, both forms /ook the same. But 
one will give faultless, trouble-free 
machine operation and the other will 
cause exasperating delays. 

The difference is in Standard’s “un- 
seen specifications” of workmanship and 
accuracy. You can depend on top oper- 
ating efficiency in Kant-Slip Continuous 
Forms. 

You'll find a big difference, also, in 


the analysis and planning bebind busi- 
ness forms — our techniques of Paper- 
work Simplification that assure you 
better-working papers. 

Standard Register’s complete line of 
superior forms-feeding and handling de- 
vices enable you to simplify the entire 
process of producing written records. 
Let our Representative (consult your 
phone directory) demonstrate the dif- 
ference to you. The Standard Register 
Co., 704 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STANDARD REGISTER 
Business Forms and Utilizing Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 





i 


PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: 
happens when better business 
forms are scientifically applied. 


A Connecticut manufacturer using 
Form Flow Electric Registers and 
Kant-Slip Continuous Forms reduced 
clerical costs for one department by 
$13,000 annvally.* 


The trust department of a large 
Chicago bank employs Kent-Slip 
continuous forms in a unique system 
of daily ledger posting on tabuict- 
ing machine.” 


A New York television corporation 
increased the number of service 
accounts on their books from 7,000 
to 12,000, handied by 4 instead of 
the 7 girls needed previously. A 
71% increase in business with 40% 
less clerical help using a Standard 
Register Unit Zipset System!* 


Standard Registers Dual Feed 
applied to an electric typewriter 
enables one girl to write simultane- 
ously and continuously invoices ond 
journal sheets. The same billing 
operation formerly required two bill- 

ing hi and two operators.* 
*Name and full story on request. 
Write Standard Register. 











fits any fork lift truck. 
Sweeps 100.000 sq. ft. 
per hour! Unusually low 
cost, yet quality built. Write: 


LITTLE GIANT PRODUCTS, INC. f{ONS.s 


d 


ee The use of 
permanent metal instruction 
plates helps eliminate ser- 
vice calls and builds good will. 

Write ter Coteleg 

AMERICAN NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 
Dept. G, 4254 W. ArthingteA St 

Chicage 24 


Cop nite oun = $4725 
4 DUPLICATOR 677 


Reproduces anything 
written, typed or drawn 
—quickly, at low cost. 

No stencils, gelatin, 
ribbons or ink to bother 
with. Sturdy, fool-proof 
design—no service problem. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration or 
write direct for literature and samples to 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO 


1209 Cortland § 


Le Molded Nylon mechanical 
. parts shown wear longer. run 
. quieter, cost less than metal 
parts they replace We spe- 

cialize in small run molding 

of gears. wheels, bushings, 

ete. Our unique process can 

save you time and money on 


Chicago !4, Iilin 





1000 pieces or millions. Total 
tooling seldom exceeds $75 
Write or phone requirements 
for prompt quotation. 


NYLOMATIC DIVISION 
John A. English & Co 
1005 S. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 








Use “clues” 
when you want to reach the 
executive market. Write for 
information. 
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TERMINAL STATION at Carrisa Plains ranch picks up radioed phone messages, relays 


Remote California Ranche: 


va Pa ie 
FIRST CALL on the hookup wowed the pupils at the Simmler’s school for ranch children. 
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them by land line to other ranches. 


EVEN pay stations are included. 


et Phone Service—by Air 


Lots of people know that Mother 
Bell and her chicks have spent $1-bil- 
lion since the war on expanding tele- 
phone service. But mostly, you think 
of big central offices, long«distance lines, 
I'V coaxial cables, thousands of phones 
in new suburban developments. 

That’s fair enough, too; most of the 
expansion has been in the relatively 
fully packed areas. But it’s not the 
whole story, by any means. The tele- 
phone has also been pulling together 
some mighty remote spots. 

Take the case of California’s Carrisa 
Plains, an area of prosperous ranches 
about halfway down from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. Nearest telephone 
center to Carrisa Plains is Paso Robles, 
50 tough mountainous mi. to the west 

For a long time, the ranchers did 
their phoning, if any, via a solitary for 
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est service hookup. Things would prob 
ably have stayed that way, too, if it 
hadn't been for the wartime develop- 
ment of very high frequency radio tele- 
phone. This spring Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. installed its first VHF 
setup, Sinking the ranchers to Paso 
Robles—and the world. 

A sending and receiving station was 
put up on Hospital Hill, near Paso 
Robles. Three others were installed in 
the ranch country. These three were 
linked by fairly short land lines to 15 
ranches. Even pay phones were in- 
stalled, at the central points. 

When a rancher lifts his receiver, 
a radio transmitter is activated auto- 
matically, and the Paso Robles operator 
is alerted. The rancher gives her the 
number he wants, and conversation be- 


gins 





emp |HINSTEEL 


BATS 1666 
in SPRING rryours 


(and Production RUNS) 


@ There are no CLOSE 
PLAYS when using CMP 
SPRING STEEL. You can 
count on a wide margin of 
safety with CMP annealed 
or hardened and tempered 
grades, in a wide range of 
physicals, sizes, and finishes. 
When you put this precision 
material to test you will find 
you can place your confi- 
dence in the end product 
results—coil after coil, even 
where requirements are 
most unusual. Try a test 
run! Your inquiry will re- 
ceive prompt and interested 
attention. 


CMP 
THINSTEEL 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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PERSONAL SAVINGS 


i ss of Dollars 


Billions of Dollars mre 





POSTWAR 


— war vEARS—>Le— BUYING SPREE 
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Date: Securiti 


LIQUID SAVINGS rate in 1952’s first quarter—the year’s low point—is estimated $6-billion above 1951's 


mtv 
" 
1950 


nom AV " 
1951 1952 


Qvuarterty figures at annual rate 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


That's how fast .. . 


Consumers Salt Their Dollars Away 


For more than a year now, consumers 
just haven’t been behaving the way they 
are supposed to. 

By all the rules, Americans should 
have bought their heads off these past 
14 months—since February of 1951, 
seven months after the fighting began 
in Korea. But they haven't. Instead, 
they've done a lot of window-shopping 
—and socked a whopping $20-billion 
away in savings. 

Individuals’ liquid savings for the 
first quarter of this vear are estimated 
well above the same period of 195] 
(chart, above). The 1951 first-quarter 
figure, in turn, looked high by com- 
parison with that of 1950—when pcople 
actually took more money out of the 
bank than they put in, giving the chart 
a minus reading. In 1951 as a whole, 
according to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, people added $13-billion 
to their savings. 

First-quarter savings are generally a 
lot lower than those of the other three 
quarters in any vear—largelv because of 
the March tax date. The fact that the 
chart shows a drop from fourth-quarter 
1951 to first-quarter 1952, consequently, 
doesn’t necessarily indicate that Ameri- 
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cans have changed their minds and de- 
cided to stop saving. 

¢ A Sad Thought—If people had kept 
on spending in the past year as they 
did in the years between World War 
II and Korea, at least half what they 
have saved would have found its way 
into retail tills. As it is, businessmen 
figure they have “lost” about $10-bil- 
lion in sales—more than enough to lift 
the auto, appliance, and apparel lines 
out of their present doldrums and back 
to the heights of prosperity. 

But what has already happened is 
only part of the sad story. There is 
nothing in the picture today that sug- 
gests an early end to this squirrel-like 
thrift. 
¢ Diagnoses—Of course, there are 
plenty of theories that attempt to ex- 
plain what has been happening. You 
hear that: 

¢ It’s a reaction to post-Korean in- 
flation and the rearmament program. 

e It’s primarily an aftermath of 
World War II and was bound to come, 
Korea or not. Consumers have just 
finished satisfying their wartime dreams. 

¢ It’s the inevitable result of a 
steadily rising standard of living. 


One slightly reassuring forecast 
emerges from the tangle of speculation: 
Consumers won t £0 on Saving so much 
of their incomes as thev have been. 
But their extra spending won't remind 
you of wonderful 1950, cither 


1. What Happened 


business forecasters have 
msumer spending tends 
constant proportion of 
income after taxes. ‘Thus it follows that, 
as incomes rise, spending should rise, 
too. (Of course, the relationship won't 
hold during a war or a time of deep 
depression. ) 

e Logic Failed—In the first years after 
the war, this assumption held up well. 
The share of income that went into 
consumption in the vears 1946-49 was 
high: more than 95%. People were 
splurging on the goods that weren't 
available during the war—durables, 
mainly. 

When Korea brought rearmament 
and the prospect of big jumps in wages, 
there were two good reasons for think- 
ing that the 95% spending rate would 
be maintained: Rearmament _ fore- 


For years 
assumed that 
to be a rough 
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ffow can they keep a tiles 


down on the farm 
... AFTER THEY'VE SEEN F.E.: 


The little old churn on the farm 
sets the pattern for most commercial 
buttermaking. It’s a batch method. 
You pour cream into a big mechani- 
cal churn, remove the churned but- 
ter by hand, and pack it into tubs. 
But creameries are adopting a better 
way — the food-engineering way: Out 
goes the churn; the entire plant is 
engineered into an automatic, continuous, instru- 
ment-controlled system. Cream goes in one end; pack- 
aged butter comes ouy the other. It tastes better, it 
keeps better, it’s more sanitary. The system manufac- 
tures butter of excellent quality, in fewer man-hours, 
in far less floor space. 

Food plants know which side their bread is buttered 
on. Not only dairies, but bakeries, breweries, canner- 
ies, meat plants. They know food engineering is vital 
in making yesterday's profit fit today’s cost. So they’re 


“Gold'n Flow’’ Continuous Buttermaking Method developed by Cherry-Burreli Corporation; packaging 
machinery by Lynch Corporation. Photographed in the Wapsie Valley Creamery, Cedar Rapids, lowe, 


up-dating ingredients, packages, processes, handling 
methods and physical distribution. They've made 
their industry the third largest market for moderni- 
zation and replacement among manufacturers (and 
they buy over $20 billion worth of materials, parts, 
containers and supplies every year) . 

If you are selling to modern industry, here’s a 
market for you. And a superior advertising medium: 
Foop ENGINEERING, which has tripled its paid circula- 
tion since 1940;—which continues to lead industry- 
wide readership polls (the latest, by Crossley Incor- 
porated) ;— which carries more advertising than any 
competitor directed to the entire food engineering 
market. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


of the food industry 








Your Blueprints + Our Craftsmen = Skilled Production 


There’s a formula that beats backlogs. It’s a formula that 
Taft-Peirce — the largest contract manufacturer in the country 
— has been part of for 75 years. Working to your blueprints, 
our skilled machinists can turn out 10 special machines... ten- 
hundred complicated assemblies or ten-thousand close toler- 
ance parts. The work will be done quickly...at minimum unit 
cost...and according to your specifications. 


About Open Capacity... 


Naturally, our 450,000 square feet of manufacturing area 
and 1,500 machine tools are pretty busy these days. But, occa- 
sionally, we have considerable open capacity — especially for 
small and medium-sized work. A note on your letterhead will 
bring you our most recent “Open Capacity Bulletin.” It 
might help solve some of your production problems. 

The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce Is Skill 


s For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


‘s-l9 TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 





shadowed scarcities. These, in turn, 
meant rising prices. The war had 
proved this, and the pinch years were 
still fresh in every mind. 

Indeed, in 1950, when consumer in- 
come after taxes rose 10%, spending 
rose apace. However, 1951 shattered 
the neat pattern. Scarcities and infla- 
tion seemed likely to arrive on schedule. 
But consumers turned indifferent 

¢ Disposable personal income—in- 
come after taxes—was up $18.3-billion 
in 1951, toa wd $222.6-billion 

rose less than $12- 
billion—to $205.4-billion. 

e Saving kvrocketed—practicalls 
doubled. In 1950 the total was $10.7- 
billion, equal to 5.2% of disposable in- 
come; last \ it rose to $17.2-billion 
(These are Commerce Dept. figures. 
They're arrived at by a different method 
from SEC's and are smaller 

e Dural goods suffered the 
heaviest sales losses. Volume reached 
$30-billion in 1950. But for most of 
1951 it was n to a yearly rate of 


$25-billion 


ll. Why It Happened 


Every economist and businessman 
seems to have at least one fact-backed 
explanation for the change in spend 
ing and saving habits. Generally, these 
explanations boil down to a half-dozen 
basic types. You can draw your own 
picture from omposite of several of 
these—plus a generous dash of the 
purest rationalization. 

The saturation theory is the most 
popular. Consumers bought enormous 
quantities of hard and soft goods in the 
late 1940s to replenish war-depleted 
stock. Production and sales per capita 
reached record highs. It was a case of 
abnormally high volume to meet 
abnormally | demand 

The mild recession of 1949 showed 
that consumers had caught up. Then, 
as the nation was readjusting, the Reds 
struck in Korea People rushed to 
stock up. T wings rate during the 
buying waves fell to around 2% of dis- 
posable incon 

But right then, consumers were do- 
ing their buying for a long time ahead. 
They won’t come back into the market 
now until thos high personal inven- 
tories have been worked off. The view 
is: “Industry made today’s sales back 
in late 1950 and early 1951.” 

Prices rose too fast. This has griped 
a lot of customers. It’s price resistance, 
pure and simple. “People don’t like | 
to have the tags changed right before | 
their eyes 

Pay rates lagged behind the cost of | 
living in some areas. Union members, 
by and large, keep abreast of living | 
costs during inflation—where they don’t | 
actually gain. But this isn’t true of | 
white-collar workers and the unor- | 
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~ The new ‘65 Autocar hauls 
anything from fuel oil to 
furniture 





65” Tractor is de- 


The 


signed for a particular market—the 


Autocar 


highway hauler who, ,because of 


local regulations or type of cargo, 
is held to the lower heavy-duty 
loads. These comprise much of the 
most vital transportation on the 
road today—food, fuel, furniture, 
livestock, general freight on many of 
the busiest highways in the country. 

Now Autocar’s engineering know- 
how has been applied to the modern 
problem of this restricted hauler— 
and has produced a heavy-duty trac- 
tor specifically designed for a profit- 
able payload in that lower weight 
category. 

The Autocar 65” Tractor weighs 


under 10,000 pounds. Its set-back 
front axle carries three-quarters of 
the tractor, freeing the rear axle to 
support a greater share of the pay- 
load. And because it is heavy duty 
throughout, its performance is su- 
perior to anything else in its class. It 
offers greater strength and depend- 
ability, longer life, longer periods 
between overhauls, greater average 
speeds, and the lowest possible cost 


per ton-mile. 





A NEW AUTOCAR—A NEW FOLDER! 
Our “65” Folder is just off the press. It gives all 
the facts about this new tractor, including all 
specifications. For a clear picture of how to 
improve hauling profits, send for a copy today. 








Autocar Trucks 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 
Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 





clues: 


Published weelly—-cloaes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 
per line (82.50 per line for position wanted ads), mini- 
2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words 
» namber Address bor number — c/o Beotnees 
Week to ce nearest you. NEW YORK 330 W. 42nd , 
CHIC ‘oo 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, wy 
Post st 


EMPLOYMENT 





Positi Wanted 
Assistant to Executive or Publicity Director. 


Young woman, personable, Initiative, imagina- 
tion, creative and supervisory ability demon- 
strable. Intensive public relations background. 
Locate anywhere or travel. Box 4032 


Executive Accountant — C.P.A., Attorney, 
Harvard M.B.A Ten years sound experience. 
Age 36, married, family Desires opportunity 
1s treasurer's or controller's assistant. Box 
3910 


Executive MBA Wharton, 18 years Sales and 
Management experience, seeks position sales 
VP, Branch Manager, married, 41, employed 
Phila., relocate for opportunity. Box 4026 


Production Control Mgr; Asst Gen/Works Mgr. 
Scheduling, Cost Estim., Processing, Standards. 
Top management operating data and forecasts. 
Production and Overhead Cost Savings. 22 
years automotive, aircraft and mfg. experience 
I ven methods, not theory Age 44, family 


Mid-West; relocate. Avail. June 15. Box 4047. 


Selling Opportunities Wanted == 

Aggressive Soles izati in Philadeiphi 

' ther line, "prefe rably in the chemical 

aw materials field, to handle in this territory 

I: stablished over 25 years. Have developed 
good buyer contact Box 3931 





Top flight nati ide sales izati . 

ing for additional equipment lines Maintains 

ind display rooms in 29 principal cities 

th successful 25 Year record selling to ineti- 
ions. Give complete details. Box 4033 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Like to Build Your Own '2-—% HP electric 
motors’ IL have dies (salvage cost and know- 
how; available this June. Box 4027 





iq — Seca sell- 
to Industr al accounts desires con- 

private party with business experi 

oh 0,000 “to $60,000 capital Plant 

“al Average Sale $91 00 No satur- 

Gross margin 555% Over 350 

mills, breweries, hospitals, colleges 

is alveady established as regular repeat 

ymers. Third year of operation. Promis- 

ing ‘potential wit $. Government and the 
railroads. Plant location in upper midwes 
’artial return of capital with 50° interest 
offered to party selected who has the business 
acumen and foresight to recognize this oppor- 
tunity Handle your own money but do not 
upset the present successful selling policy. All 
letters will be answered. The most interesting 
will receive a personal call at his place of 
residence. > Give your full qualifications in let- 

ter to Box 3911, Chicago Office. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 
Executive Aircraft—Late ‘51 Beechcraft Bo- 


nanza Like new, Ferry time from the factory 
Completely equipped with instruments. VHF 
radio equipment, Cream with green trim. Coat 
new over $22,000.00 Our price $19,500.00, 
Luther Flying Service Co., Johnstown Airport, 
Johnstown ‘a 








When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the hendling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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ganized. Indeed, the Federal Reserve’s 
survey of consumer finances showed 
that nearly half the people feel they are 
worse off now than in 1950. 

Consumer credit controls—Regula- 
tions W and X—have made savers out 
of many would-be spenders. Funds 
once ample enough to cover down 
payments or monthly instalments won't 
stretch to meet increased requirements. 
This money simply goes unspent. In 
1951 consumers contracted new instal- 
ment debts of only $400-million—down 
from 1950's $3.2-billion. 

A desire to hold more cash is one 
result of devaluation of the dollar due 
to inflation. “A man feels that he 
needs $15 in his pocket where $10 was 
comfortable before—$500 in his check- 
ing account instead of $300.” In actual 
fact, consumers’ holdings in currency 
and bank deposits rose $1.6-billion in 
1951. 

No fear of further price rises seems to 
worry the consumer today. ‘For the 
most part, he believes that the stretch 
out in rearmament and new supplies 
of raw materials end the threat of scarci- 
ties. But even where he thinks the 
future may hold price increases, he 
won't be stampeded; the FRB survey 
reports that, regardless of price, the 
consumer plans to buy nothing that he 
doesn't really need. 

Lately, two new explanations of cur- 
rent consumer behavior have been 
cropping up: 

e Merchandisers have  concen- 
trated so heavily on reducing inven- 
tories that they have neglected to ex- 
ploit new lines. 

¢ The auto makers, particularly, are 


For Flying Businessmen 


This four-passenger, twin-engine light trans- 
port was specially designed for use by large 


companies. Piper Aircraft Corp., the de- 
signer, refuses to reveal any performance 
data, though the prototype shown here is 


turning out luxury-type models at a 
time when buyers are increasingly price- 
conscious. 


The Outlook 


How long will consumers keep this 
tight grip on their pocketbooks? Ob- 
viously, it’s impossible to tell. But 
there is a real possibility that what's go 
ing on today will be par for several 
years to come 

It’s true, of course, that the current 
savings rate is much higher than any 
experienced for decades—excepting the 
war years. But there’s no standard of 
normality to show that it is unusually 
high 
¢ Turning Point?—In recent 
Americans have tended to devote an in 
creasing share of income to 
luxuries like autos, appliances, and 
homes. From here on out, savings (that 
is, security) may be a prior claimant. 

Or it could be that the displacement 

favor of savings is only temporary 
as the theoric all imply. Cer- 
tainly, the development of new products 
is constantly expanding the area of 
“luxury” consumption 

The consensus today scems to look 
for a saving rate somewhat lower than 
the current 8 but nothing like the 
postwar +% Reasons 

e The high consumer inventories 
built up during the buying waves can’t 
last forever 

e Retailers are beginning to sell 
and promote aggressivel) 

e Long-term incentives to save are 
small; prospects for inflation—though 
currently remote—are large. 


vears, 


‘necessary’ 


ibove 


said to have successfully completed flight 
tests. The plane is not expected to go into 
production until some time next year. Piper 
Aircraft has set $25,000 as the target price 
for its new plane 
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THE "greenies tera 


-The Wher Eshleman Co. 
ain’ "EXPRESS Div 
ie en EXPRESS SSENCY. De 


cone! Robert W. Orr & Assoc. 
ALLEG ony LuOLUM STEEL Gore. 

Agency— Walker & Downi 
AMERICAN BLOWER COR 

Agency—Brooke, Smith, French 4 ‘& Dorrance, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID | co.. 

—Hazard Ady. ¢ 
HINE “ reunery co 
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THE TREND 


The Economic Consequences of BAW! 


BAW is not an alphabetical agency in Washington. 
It’s the acrostic for g program called Balance Agricul- 
ture With Industry, which was started in Mississippi in 
the 1930s and has spread to other states in several dif- 
ferent forms. 

Basically, BAWI is a scheme to provide industries 
in states that are short vf them. To encourage new plants 
to locate in their states, special legislation was passed 
allowing cities and counties to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of industrial plants, and in some cases to buy 
machinery, to rent to manufacturers. The company 
that occupies a BAWLI-financed plant pays off the 
principal and interest on the revenue bonds as annual 
rentals. The community acquires a new industry and a 
payroll that boosts business. 

The spread of the BAWI technique is the newest in 
a long line of lures used to induce industrial companies 
to come to particular areas. Cities have offered free 
plant sites, unusual utility services, partial—or complete— 
exemption from property and other local taxes for a 
limited period. Aid has been offered on arranging new 
financing (BW —Sep.1’51,p102). 

The promising venture into revenue bonds to finance 
construction of industrial plants for lease to private 
companies has begun to evoke serious questions. Today, 
in North Carolina, for example, textile manufacturers 
are making these points: 

* Since the city or county owns the plant, the 
firm occupying it does not have to pay city or county 
taxes. 

* By renting the industrial plant instead of having 
to build it as most private firms are required to do, 
the company occupying BAWI facilities can deduct its 
entire rental charge as business expense before taxes. 
A firm that builds its own plant can deduct only annual 
depreciation plus any interest on borrowing. 

* Because interest on municipal and county bonds 
is exempt from income tax, they can be marketed with 
a rate as low as 2%. A private company, undertaking the 
same project, would have to pgy at least 4%, since tax 
exemption would not apply. 

As a result of these tax and financing benefits, BAWI 
plants get a sharp competitive advantage over private 
plants. A textile expert, figuring the operations of an 
$8-million cotton mill financed by BAWI, as against 
the same mill built and financed privately, came to the 
conclusion that the BAWI plant could break even and 
stay solvent if it makes 2.4% on sales. The private 
plant, on the other hand, would have to make 4.36% 
under the same conditions. 

It’s this kind of arithmetic that has textile men in 
North Carolina up in arms now. With textiles still in the 
economic shadow of their recession, competition for 
contracts is fierce. Huge contracts can be won or lost 


on bids that vary by only a fraction of a cent per yard. 
In such a situation, BAWI makes a difference. 

The general objective of states and cities in fostering 
new business is an admirable one. However, the North 
Carolina look at BAWI sheds some light on the conse- 
quences of certain of these schemes. The logical result of 
a plan like BAWI would seem to be its wide extension or 
its abolition where it now exists. Or, Congress could step 
in to change the rules and take away the tax exemption 
benefits of these municipal ventures into industrial 
finance. 

If BAWI continues on a partial scale, the conclusion 
would seem to be that new industrial plants would be 
located in BAWI states and present plants would tend 
to move there. This could only produce competition 
among communities to keep plants by offering new 
benefits. The private enterprise system could end up 
being a competitive public benefit system. 

The North Carolina textile men are right in raising 
a question as to where this road leads. 


Creating Raw Materials 


The doom boys preach disaster on the ground that 
we humans—the whole 2-billion-odd of us on earth— 


are running out of raw materials. President Eugene 
Holman of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) says it isn’t 
so. We may run out of one, but we'll find another, 
maybe better. 

The oil man’s recent speech to the petroleum geolo- 
gists is a guide line for future thinking. Man may not 
want today the same thing he used yesterday. ‘Today's 
basic material may not last him through tomorrow. But 
so what? We are now using raw materials that grand- 
father never heard of, and liking the new ones better 
than the old. 

On balance, and in the long run, we can depend on 
our own ingenuity to keep ahead of our needs. Needs 
push us to it. Leave us free to inquire, to think, to talk, 
and to back our hunches, and we will find what we 
need. 

“Raw materials do not exist; they are created,” says 
Holman. Iron ore lay in the earth millions of years 
before man found he could turn it into tools and 
weapons. So did oil, bauxite, uranium. Now they are 
our basic raw materials. Tomorrow we may find some- 
thing better. The entire globe—earth, ocean, and the 
surrounding air—represents a boundless raw material 
source. 

This is the kind of bracing talk our worried genera- 
tion needs. It doesn’t excuse waste or carry the false 
idea that any one country has everything within its 
own borders. It does spur us to those further searches 
that have always yielded such bounty in America. 
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Created to speed the production of new super Constellations 


1 \' and jets, Lockheed’s “Hall of Giants’’ houses such 
mammoth machines as this 8,000-ton hydro press, a 120 x 96-inch 
stamp, a 200-ton stretch press, a 94-foot milling machine! 
The Birdsboro press shown exerts a force of 16,000,000 pounds 
i/ i forms plane sections up to 10 x 30 feet from 14-inch aluminum 
—eliminates the need for thousands of rivets and supports. 
3 
The ‘‘Hall of Giants” represents a multimillion-dollar 
machinery investment. To protect it, Lockheed uses famous 


Reli the World’ Gargoyle hydraulic oils and other Gargoyle products 
.. REHES On The World $ has installed a complete program of Correct Lubrication. Why 


Greatest Lubrication Knowledge not give your plant this same kind of protection? 
and Engineering Service! 
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SOCONY-VACUUM (2 


SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO., INC., and Affilictes:s MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 





iF YOU THINK the American Rockies are 
spectacular, wait till you see Canada’s! 
The steepest peaks in North America are 
right outside your window when you cross 
the Canadian Rockies on The 
crack Canadian Pacific 


Dominion, 


name train . 


SIX COLORFUL PROVINCES glide past your 
picture-w indow between Montreal and 
Vancouver. To make every moment a high 
spot —even at sea level — The Dominion 
features air-conditioned cars, foam rubber 
reclining seats, superb service. 


EACH MEALTIME IS a new climax to your 
trip. And you enjoy the inviting menus 
all the more because you get a smooth 
ride from the roller bearings on the axles. 
They're a big railroad improvement that 
made today’s name trains practical. 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 


THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is 
Roller Freight” —freight cars on Timken" 
bearings instead of old-style friction bear- 
ings. Freight service, already improved 
by train radio communication and mech- 


anized handling, will be revolutionized! 


“HOT-BOXES"— No. | cause 


train delays—will be eliminated by 


of freight 
Roller 
Freight”. Cars will get where they're 
going faster, spend less time in the repair 
shop. That means America’s freight haul- 
ing capacity, backbone of our defense 


production, will be greatly increased. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKE 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can be the railroads’ 
big attraction for tomorrow’s freight busi- 
On one livestock run with “Roller 
Ik reight”, 


Hess, 
running time has been cut in 
half, business boosted 30%. Cattle spend 


less Lime in cars, arrive in better condition. 


LOWER COST! Complete assemblies of 
cartridge journal box and Timken bear- 
ings for freight cars cost 20% less than 
applications of six years ago. And they soon 
pay for themselves. Cost analyses show the 
added investment over friction bearings 
can be saved in as littl as 39 months, 
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BY SWITCHING to Timken bearings the 
railroads can cut lubricant costs up to 
89%. Man-hours for terminal inspection 
will be cut 90%, fuel bills pared. And 
because Timken bearings permit smooth- 
er starts, there'll be less damage to freight. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —& 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 0, 
Cable addr« TIMROSCO", 


N Tapered Roller Bearings 





